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THE 


TO THE 


READER. 


Eaſily foreſee ſome People will be 
diſobliged with the Freedom of theſe 


Papers, and think themſelves Ireat- 
ed with too little Ceremony; But unleſs 
they can diſarm their pretended Adverſa . 
TY, and confute his Arguments, I would 
defure them by all means to ſmother their 
Reſentments: For as bad as the Wax is, 
to appear m defence of Pride, 4d turn 
Advocate for the Devil, looks like an un- 
toward ſort of an Employment. However to 
ſweeter their Humour as much as may be, 
they may pleaſe to conſider that there was 
no good to be done in this Caſe without 
plam dealing ; This Malady of all others 
muſt be well examined, otherwiſe it s in 
Varn to expett a Cure, Tis to no purpoſe 
to declaim in general againſt a Proud 
Man, and to grve hin: a great many bard 
is + Bo © Names; 
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To the Reader. 


Names ; for unleſs you point direfily up- 
on his Vice, diſtinguiſh it's Nature, and 
diſcover the weakneſs of that which he 
builds upon, Every one will be ſure to 
avoid the Charge, and parry againſt the 
Application. Harther, to abate thet; 
Cenſure, I think it not improper to acquaint 
them that here are no particular Chara- 
flers attempted, nor 1s there the leaſt in- 
tention to provoke or expoſe any Perſon 
Living. Beſides when a Piece like this 
.is drawn from ſo many different Faces ; 
the mixing of Features and CompleBtions, 
wilt keep 1he Originals from being diſco- 
ver d. In ſhort, the Defugn of this ſmall 
Diſcourſe is only to make Men more uſe- 
ful and acceptable to Society, and more 
eafie to Pr then they generally are : 
And that thoſe who over-top thetr Netgh- 
bours upon any conſiderable account ; may 
manage their Advantage with that Ms- 
deſty and good Humour, that none may 
have any juſt occaſion to wiſh them leſs. 
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Moral Eſlay 


UPON 
PRIDE, 
INA 
CONFERENCE 
BETWEEN 


Philotimus and Philalethes. 


Philot, F( % Hilalethes, T am glad to fee 
you,though youareſo wrapt 


up in Speculation that I 

ſcarce knew you at firit 

ſight; pray why ſo Thoughtful ? you don't 

, e to have ſo much Philoſophy 1n your 
ace, 


P hilal, 
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Philal. T have a particular reaion to look 
a little pretendingly at preſent ; therefore I 
hope you-will excuſe it. 

Philot. With all my Heart ; for I ſuppoſe 
you will not make a Practice of it: But 
whatever Emergency you may be under, I 
would adviſe you to appear in your old 
ſhane again ; for in my Judgment that:con- 
templative Figure does not become you. 

/41al.L am ſorry to hear Thinking agrees 
ſo il! with my Conſtitution; butT hope this 
Alteration does not ariſe from any natural 
Antipathy I have to Senſe ; but from the 

unacceptableneſs of the Subject I am upon. 

* Philot, Pray if it be nottoo free a Queſti- 
on, What were you muling, upon ? 

Philal Why laſtnight I happened to light 
upon an overgrown Fop, who plagued the 
Tony with ſuch an impertinent Hiſto- 
ry of his Quality and Performances, and 
was fo vain and inſolent in all his Behaviour, 
that as ſoon as I was delivered from him, I 
had a plentiful occaſion to conſider the un- 
reafonableneſs of Pride ; which is the pre- 
ſent Employment of my "Thoughts: And 
upon a full View, I find ſo much Folly, and 
i] Humour,and Monſter,in the Compoſition 
of this Vice, that I am aſhamed, and almoſt 
afraid, of the Idea IT have raiſed. 

Ph1ilot. *Tis ſomewhat hard you can't 
ſtand the Charge of your own Imaginati- 
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on;. But though TI ſhall not diſpute your 
Courage, yet I much quelition your Mortifi- 
cation, 

Philal, The Reaſon of your Cenſure ? 

Philot. Becauſe T have obſerved it's but 
a bad Sign of Humility to declaim againſt 
Pride ; tor he that is really Humble will be 
unconcerned about Reſpett and Applauſe 
luch a Perſon values himſelf upon nothing 
but his Conſcience and Integrity ; and there- 
tore the haughtineſs of another can't make 
him uneaſie ; ſo that if he finds himſelf 
wince upon the account of Negle&, he 
may be pretty well aſſured he has a Sore 
Place. | 

Philal. T think you are ſomewhat out in 
your Notion of Humility; for that Virtue 
does not make us either ſievile or inſcntible; 
it does not oblige us ro be ridden at the 
Pleaſure of every Coxcomb: We may ſhew 
our diſlike of an imperious Humour, as well 
as of any other fooliſh Ation ; both for the 
Benefit of Others, and in V indication of our 
own Right. | 

Philos. 1 am glad to hear this Conceſſion 
from you ; becauſe from hence it tollows; 
that a Man may havea juſt Efteem of him- 
ſelf without being Proud: Now if this Ob- 
ſervation was remembred and rightly ap- 
plyed, Men would not be fo Cenforious in 
this Point, nor miltake their own Pride fcr 
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their Neighbours ſo often as they do. For 
inſtance, a man "whom the Law has made 
my Superiouy, may take notice of his Qua- 
lity if he pleaſes; but this can't well be 
done except he makes me an Abatement of 
the Regard he receives from me ; therefore I 
ought not to interpret the Reſerve or Fami- 


liarity of his Carriage, as a Neglect ; for: 
provided he keeps within his Proportion, + 


he Challenges nothing but his own; ſo that 
if lam diffſcaſed, the Pride lies on my ſide, 
for affeting to have an Equal Regard paid 
to' Perſons who are unequal. 


Philal. T have nothing to Objett againſt | 


the main of your Diſcourſe; and conceive 
that the beſt way to know whether we are 
Guilty or not, and to prevent charging this 
odious Imputation unjuſtly upon Others, is 
to State the nature of Pride, and toenquire 
into the Grounds of it. 

Philot. I confeſs that is the way to Pinch 
the Queſtion; therefore let what will come 


of it, I will ſtand the Teſt of wy" Method, 
a 


though I am afraid you will 
ceptable "Things. 

Philal. Suppoſe I do; if the Subject leads 
me toit, the fault is not mine : But to come 
to the Point: Pride has a very ſtrong Foun- 


_ in the Mind; it's bottom'd upon Selt- 
ove. 


y ſome unac- 


Philot. 


F. 


| 
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Philot, Then I find there is ſomewhat to 
Work upon. ----- 
 Philal. Pray give me leave, I fay Pride 
is originally founded in Self-love ; which is 
the moſt intimate and inſeparable Paſſion 


—O— 


wor PRIDE. 


_ of humane Nature. The Kindneſs Men 


have for themſelves, is apt to put them up- 


'on over-valuing their own Things : which 


Humour unleſs check'd in time, will make 
them take molt delight in thoſe Circumſtan- 
ces and Actions which diſtinguiſh them 
from their Neighbours ; and place their 
ſuppoſed Advantages in the beſt Light. 
Now this Delign 1s beſt purſued by being 
Maſter of uncommon Excellences; which 
though deſired by all, are poſſeſſed but by 
a few ; for the rarenels of Things raiſes 
their Eſteem, and draws ageneral Admira- 
tion. And their deſire of being diftinguiſh- 
ed, is one reaſon why they love to keep the 
Odds in theit own Hand, and to make the 
Diſtance between themſelves and their 
Neighbours as Wide as may be ; which of- 
ten runs them upon a vain, and tyrannical 
Oſtentation of their Power, Capacity, &c. 
For this magnificent Diſcovery makes the 
Difference between them and their Neigh- - 
bours more Apparent ; and conſequently, 
occaſions their own Greatnels to be the 
more Remarkable. 
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Philot. T think you have ſaid ſomething 
very remarkable ; and I don't know but you 
may grow Conſiderable by it; if you can 
prove your Afertion, | EE 

Philal. Pray what rifing Doctrine have I 
laid down ? | - 

Philot. You fay that Pride is founded in 
Selt-love, which 1s an unſeparable Paſſion 
of humane Nature; from whence I gather, 
that it's impoſſible for a Man not to be 
Proud, becauſe it's impoſſible tor a Man not 
to Love himſelf, We are like to have an 
admirable Preſervative from you at this 
Rate. 

Philal, Not fo fait, If you had, attend- 
ed to the Whole, you might have*bſcry- 
cd, That by Self-love I meant the Exceſles 
.of it. | 

Philot. T thought a Man could not have 
loved himſclf roo wel. 

Philal. It by loving, you mean wiſhing 
himſelf Happy, I agree with you; for we 
may, or rather we muſt defire to be as Hap- 
Py as 1s poſſible ; provided it be without 
Prejudice to another. . But then if Eſftcem is 
underſtood by Love, it's calie ( without 
Care) to exceed in our own behalt; and in 
this ſenſe we certainly dolove our ſelves too 
well, as often as we ſet an over-proportion= 
ed and unuſual valuc upon any Thing, be- 
cauſe it's our own; as if our Fondneſs and 
ITY NID Pare 
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Partiality was the true Standard of Worth; 
and we had the faculty of rurning every 
thing we touch into Gold. 

Philot. T will not Conteſt this Point any 
farther with you ; but as I remember you 
ſtarted another Paradox, by intimating, 
that it was aſign of Ambition to eſteem 
any Excellency the higher tgr beiaguncom- 
mon: Now fince the Value of an Advan- 
tage is enhanſed by its ſcarcencſs, and made 
more Reput:Hhle ro the owner ; I think it 
fomewhar !:ard not to give a Man leave to 
Love that molt which is molt ſerviceable to 
lum. 

Ph:1al. So it would if he had no Body to 
Love yt himſelf; but ſince he is both obl:- 
ged and naturally inclinable to univerſal 
Benevolence, this alters the Caſe : tor he 
who Values any thing the more for being 
uncommon, will delire it ſhould continue 
ſo; which is no kind wiſh to his Neigh- 


 bours; and is an Argument that a Man does 


not delight in an Advantage ſo much for it 
ſelf, as for the Compariſon; not ſo much 
for its own arre{pective Goodnels, as be- 
cauſe others want it. Now it affords a 
more generous, and I believe, a more 
tranſporting Pleaſure, to converſe with unt- 
verſal Happineſs, though we make no great- 
er Figure 1n it, than the relt of our Neigh- 
bours; then to be gazed at, and admired 
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by a Crowd of indigent and inferiouy Peo» 


le. | | 

1 Philot. The World does not ſeem to be 
of your Opinion ; however I will let your 
Argument paſs, for the good Nature of it, 
But after all let me tell you, though I have 
no Mind to be counted Proyd, yet I have a 
ſtrong Fancy for my ſelf ; and therefore if 
you will not allow me to be Civil to my 
Perſon, we might &en as good Diſpute no 
farther, for--- 

Philal. Don't trouble your ſelf, if your 
Terms are Moderate, we'll never break off 
upon that Score ; thereiore I will offer at a 
{hort Negative Deſcription of Pride; in 
which if it's poſſible, I will give y@ Satis- 


—_— 


* fation. 


Philot. Pray let us ſee how Liberal you 
will be. 

Philal. Firſt, It's no part of Pride to be 
Conſcious of any PerteEtions we have, whe- 
ther IntelleQual or Moral ; for this is in mas» 
ny Caſes neceſſary, and impoſlible to be 
avoided, He that is Wiſe or Learned muſt 
know it , otherwiſe he can't underſtand 
when he judges True or Falſe ; nor diſtin- 
guiſh difficult and noble Speculations, from 
trifling and vulzar Remarks; nor tell when 
heacts Rationally ornot. Now a Man that 
15 y_ of theſe things, can neither be 
Wile nor Knowing : Therefore as he that 


has 
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has a juſt and vigorous Senſe of the Magni- 
tude, Diſtance and Colours of Objetts, 
muſt conclude that he has Eyes whether he 
will ar not; ſo theſe Perfe&tions of the - 
Mind diſcover themſelves by their own 
Light : The Poſleſſour can no more be Ig- 
norant of them, than he can doubt of his 
Exiſtence when he 1s Awake. To give one 
Inftance more : How can any Perſon have 
true Fortitude, who does not know how 
far he ought to Hazard himſelf; and where- 
in the Raſeneſs of Cowardiſe conſfiits? So 
that to afrfirma Man may be ignorant of his 
own Conſiderableneſs, is to make him Wiſe 
and Great, and Good by Chance; which is a 
ContradiQtion to the Excellences ſuppoied 
in him, : 

Philot. Right, And ſince I like the 
Frankneſs, and Tendency of your Argu- 
ment, Pll try if I can Reinforce it : I fay 
then, ſuppoling it was Poſſhble for a Man 
to be Ignorant of his good Qualitys; it was 
by no Means convenient: For it he carricd 
ſuch a Treaſure about him, without know- 
ing how well furniſhed he was; it's ſomc- 
what hard to conceive how he could either 
Improve or Uſe it: If it lay thus cloſe, it 
would be little better, than a Mine undif- 
covered ; for which neither the Owner of 
the Ground, or any Body elſe, are ever the -- 
Richer, - 

Si | P bulal. 
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Philal. You fay well, and therefore I 
ſhall venture in the ſecond place to afhirm, 
That as we may be acquainted with our 
own Accompliſhments, without being 
ouilty of Pride, fo neither is it any Branch of 
this Sin to diſcover that they are greater 
than ſome of our Neighbors enjoy. It we 
have areal Advantage over another, it's no 
Sin to be ſenſible of it ; toapprehend other- 
wile, is tojudge contrary to the Reaſon of 
Things ; when the Caſe is plain, we may 
believe we have more Honeſty, Senſe, &c. 
than ſome others: This is as allowable as 
it 15 for us to think, that we have better 
Complexions than Moors, and are Taller 
than Pygmues. 

Philot. Can you go on ? 

Philal. Yes, I'm not afraid to add. 
Thirdly, That we don't fall into the. Sin of 
Pride, by being delighted with thoſe Ad- 
vantages of Mind, Body or Fortune, which 
Providence has given us; theſe things in 
the very Notion of them are ſuppoſed to be 
Beneficial, Now it's natural and neceſſary 
tor us to be pleaſed with the Enjoyment of 
that which is good ; of that which is agree- 
able to our Faculties, and an Advancement 
of our Nature: To ſpeak ſtrictly, When the 
Faculty and the Objett are rightly proporti- 
oned, Satisfaction follows of Courſe; and it's 
as impoſſible for usnot to be pleaſed, as : oO 
| or 
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for Fire not to aſcend : Farther, if we are 
not allowed to'take any Satislaction in our 
Condition, we are not bound to give God 
Thanks for it; for we are not obliged to be 
Thankful for that which does us no good : 
But nothing can do us any good, except it 
be by giving us a Pleaſure either in Hand or 
in Proſpe&t. Fourthly, It is no part of 
Pride, to be more pleaſed with having an 
Advantage our ſelves, than by ſeeing oneof 
the ſame Yalue poſſeſſed by another. 

Philot. Make this out, and you will 
oblige me. 

Philal. Very well: I prove my Propo- 
ſition thus. Firſt, Becauſe that which is in 
our Poſſeſſion, or incorporated into our Efe 
ſence, is always 1n our Power ; and ready 
co be made uſe 'of when we think fit. But 
that which belongs to another is often at a 
diſtance, and out of our reach ; and can't be 
communicated to us, though the Owner 
was never ſo willing. —_— It muſt 
be more agrecable to be. Maſter of any 
PerfteCtion our ſelves, than to Contemplate 
one of the ſame Nature in another ; be- 
cauſe every one 15 more certain of the kind 
Inclination he has to himſelf, than he can 
be of the AﬀeCtion of any other Perſon 
whatever : That I will be always Kind to 
my ſelf, I am as well aſſured of, as that I 
have a Being ; but that another will be ſo, 
q i5 
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is impoſſible for me to know : And there- 
fore let a Man be never ſo good natured, 
it muſt be ſomewhat more SatisfaQory to 
him, to ſee himfelf- well furniſhed in any 
kind, than his Neighbour. Thirdly, That 
which is our Own, and in our Nature, we 
have the moſt intimate and vigorous Senſe 
of ; for the Preſence of any deſirable Ob- 
ject, we know is more Acceptable and En- 
tertaining, than either the Notion or Pro- 
ſpect of it : Poſſeſhon gives us the Life of 
the 'Thing ; but Hopes and Fancy can fur- 
niſh out no more at the beſt, than a PiQture 
finely Drawn. So that, for Example, let a 
Man be of never ſo generous and diſinte- 
reſted a Spirit, yet it's Natural for him to be 


better pleaſed with being Rich himſelf ( if 


he has any Value for Riches ) than in having 
the bare Idea of an Eſtate : Beſides, as I ob- 
ſerved, that which is our Own, 1s always 
at our Diſpoſal, and does not depend upon 
the uncertain Inclination and Humour of 
Another. 

Philot. Very comfortably argued : I 
find then by your Diſcourſe, that a Man 
may without Vanity be pleaſed with his 
Circumſtances; and have good Thoughts 
of himſelf too if he deſerves it. Now 
ſome People are ſo unreaſonable, that they 
will neither give Men leave to Love, nor 
Underſtand themſelves ; if they are Conſct- 

Ous 
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ous of any commendable Quality , they 
muſt be ſure to lay it out of the Way, that 
they may not fee it : Nay, if a Man has 
taken never 10 much Care to make himſelf 
Infignificant, in Order to the promoting of 
m— they will ſcarce let him know he 
is good for nothing ; for fear he ſhould grow 
Conceited of his Virtue. But I perceive 
you are not fo ftrait-laced, and pedantick 
in your Notions. 'Therefore if you can re- 
cover us no more Ground, let us know di- 
rectly what Pride is; and be as fair as you 


can. 

Philal. Why Pride in the plaineſt Words 
which I can think of, is too high an Opini- 
on of our own Excellency. 

Philot. How ſhall we know when we 
over-rate our ſelves ? \. 

Philal. That is a very feaſonable Queſti- 
on, and abſolutely neceſſary to the State of 
the Caſe: Theretore I ſhall lay down ſome 
indiſputable Marks of this Vice; that when- 
ever we ſee the Tokens, we may conclude 
the Plagueis in the Houle. 

Philot. Let us hear your Diagnolticks. 

Philal. Firſt, Then we may be aſſured 
we have this Diſeaſe, when we value any 
Perſon chiefly becauſe his Advantages are of 
the ſame Nature with thoſe we Enjoy; neg- 
letting Others who have an equal Right to 
Regard, only becauſe their Privileges are of 
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a different Kind from. our own. For in- 
ſtance, When Men who deriye their Con- 
fiderableneſs from the Sword, the Gown, 
or their Anceſtours, think none. worthy 
their Eſteem but ſuch as claim under their 
own Pretences; in this caſe it's evident it 
can be nothing but Partiality and Conccit- 
edneſs which makes them give the Prehemi- 
nence. 

Secondly, We may certainly conclude 
our ſelves infeted with this Vice, when 
we Invade the Rights of our Neighbour ; 
not upon the account of Covetouſnels, but 
of Dominion ; orily that we may have it in 
our Power ta create Dependencies, and to 
give another that whuch 1s already his own. 

Thirdly, When Men don't meaſure 
their civil Advantages by the Laws of their 
Country, but by their own, Fancies, and 
the Submiſſions of Flatterers ; this is ano- 
ther infallible Sign they are Proud. 

Fourthly, To mention no more, Wheg 
Men love to make themſelves the Subject 
of Diſcourſe: "Fo con over their Pedigrees, 
and obtrude the Blazon of their Exploits 
upon the Company ; this 1s an Argument 
they are overgrown with Conceit; and ve- 
ry much ſmitten with themſelves, 

Philot, Though I think you have hit the 
Syrproms pretty well, yet except they are 
marked ſomewhat more diſtinly, tis ow 

101E 
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ſible for a Man to have moſt of them with- 
out being e'cr the wiſer. For unlels weare 
able to draw up a juſt State of the Degrees 
of Merit, we can never take the true Height 
of our Pretenſions; and being in this Uncer- 
tainty, it's odds if Selt-love does not make 
us determine to the Prejudice of our Neigh- 
bours. Now I would gladly know how 
we mult go to work, to be ſufficiently in- 
formed in this Point. 

Philal, We muſt endeavour to get right 
Apprehenſions of the ſeveral Excellencies 
of humane Nature ; and what Proportion 
they hold roeach other: In order to the af- 
ſiſting our Judgment in this Caſe, I {hall 
lay down theſe general Rules. 

Firſt, Thoſe Advantages which ſpring 
from our ſelves ; which are the Effects of 
our Power and Courage ; of our Induſtry 
or Underſtanding, are more Valuable than 
thoſe which are derived, and borrowed ; 
becauſe they are a Sign of a Richer and 
more Active Nature. 

Secondly, Thoſe Qualities which are 
molt uſeful ought to have the Preterence : 
For ſince Acknowledgments ought to be 
ſuitable to the Nature of Benefits received, 
thoſe who have the largeſt Capacity of Ob- 
liging, may fairly Challenge the Prehemi- 
nence in our Eſtcem ; and therefore in the 
third place, The Duration of an Advantage 

ought 
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ought to be conſider'd ; And that which 
has the firmeſt Conſtitution, and is moſt 
likely to continue, ought to be prefer'd to 
Others which are brittle and ſhort-lived, 
Theſe Rules carefully apply*d will ſhew us 
how far our Pretenſions to Regard are 
ſhort of, or exceed other Mens; and fo pre- 
vent an over-weening Opinion of our ſelves, 
However, we are to obſerve that outward 
Reſpect ought to be given accordzng to the 
Diſtin&tions of Law ; and though a Man 
may happen to be very DefeCtive in Point of 
Merit, yet we ought to take notice of the 
Value Authority has ſet upon him. 

Pilot. Give me leave to put in a Word, 
which is to tell you, that though I am not 
ſatisfied with.your Inſtances, yet I am glad 
to find you will allow us different Degrees 
of Worth. I was almoſt afraid you would 
have ſet all Mankind upon a Level. 

Philal. To deliver you from fuch Ap 
prehenſions, I freely grant you that the Di- 
ſtinQtions of Quality ought to be kept up for 
the Encouragement of Induſtry,and theſup- 
port of Government. I hope, gow you. 
have theReaſon of my Conceſſion, you will 

Not be ſo Suſpicious tor the future. 

Philot. No, not till you give me a farther 
Occaſion ; Eſpecially tince the Inference of 
your Diſcourie is not unacceptable ; from 
whence 1t followeth, That when a _ 
ces 
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ſees plainly that he has the Advantage of his 
Neighbour, he may let him underitand fo 
much without any Offence to Humility. 
Philal. No doubt of it ; eſpecially when 
his Station is Publick : But then the Diſco- 
very of his Superiority ought to be managed 
with a great deal of Art and good Nature; 
to which we are oblig'd not only in potat of 
Complaifance, but Juftice : For though 
there is often a real difference between one 
Man and another, yet the Party who has 
the Advantage uſually magniies the Inequa- 
lity bgyond all Senſe and Proportion. Men 
don't conſider that the great Priviiedges oi 
humane Nature are common to the whole 
Kind ; ſuch as being equally reiated toGod 
and Adam, Reaſon and Immortality; the 
ſame Number of Senſes, and much of the 
ſame PerfeQion and Continuance. And as 
for thoſe Things which are the peculiar Ad- 
vantages of a tew ; they are either acquired 
and enjoycd by the ſtrength of rhoſe gene- 
ral Ones I have mentioned, or elſe they are 
toreign, and in a great Meaſure Chimeri-. 
cal; and therefore can be no real Enrich- 
ments oi our Nature ; They are often no 
more than the Bleflings of Chance, of Flat- 
tefy, and Imagination ; and though they 
may ſet us upon higher Ground, yet they 
can add nothing to the true Stature of our 
Being : But to Combare this Vice more ſuc- 
C cefsfully, 
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ceſsfully, we'll examine its moſt plauſible 
Pretences, and fee if we can diſcover the 
Weakneſs of them. 

Philot, What Pretences are thoſe ? 

Philal. T mean Learning, Nobility, and 
Power ; for theſe you know are accounted 
the brightelt and moſt diſtinguiſhing Ad- 
vantages. But though they ought all to be 
conſidered, yetT believe there is muck more 
Weight laid upon them, than in ſtrit Rea- 
ſon they will bear. 

Philot. You talk as if you were retained 
by the Mobile, and had a Mind to bring us 
back to our Original State of Ignorance an@ 
Peaſantry. 

Philal. T tell you once again, you are 
much miſtaken. T have no deſign to leſſen 
the Value of any Man's Honour, or Under- 
ſtanding: Let People have as much Senſe 
and Quality as they pleaſe; provided they 
don'tgrow troublelomeand ridiculous about 
it, 

Philot. T ſomewhat ſuſpe& you have a 
Mind to engroſs this Vice of Pride to your 
elf. This ſort of Diſcourſe looks like de- 
claiming, azainit Arbitrary Power ; where 
the ſharpe!t Invectives are commonly made 
by the molt Enterpriſing, and unmortihed 
Men; who are only Angry that they are 
not poſſefled of that Abſoluteneſs 'Them- 
ſelves which they endeavour to render Odi- 
ous in Others. Philal, 
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Philal, You are ſomewhat ſmart! How- 
ever let. me tell you, it I have any ſuch Pro- 
jet as you Imagine, you have me upon a 
fair Dilemma. For, if my Reaſons againſt 
Pride hold good, they will ſtand upon Re- 
cord againſt my Selt; which I ſuppoſe wall 
be no unacceptable Revenge for you : If 
thy are inſignificant, you will have the Dt- 
verſion of Laughing at the Folly of the Ar- 
tempt : And which is more conſiderable; 
you may keep your good Opinion of your 
Self into the Bargain. : 

Philot. Pray begin your Attack as you 
think fir, and for Diſpute ſake, Ill try how 
tar TI can maintain the Ground agmalt you. 

Philal. Firſt then, Learning ( to begin 
there ) and High Concett agree very, all 
together : For a Man of Letters may have 
a clear Notion of the Stupidneſs and Detfor- 
mity of this Vice; and being better ac- 
quainted with the Frame and Paſſions of hu- 
mane Nature, he can't chooſe bur diſcover 
how unacceptable it muſt make him to all 
Mankind. Belides, he 1s {uppos'd to know, 
that nothing in ſtrict Reaſon deſerves a true 
Commendation, but a right uſe of the Li- 
berty of our Will ; which is in every Ones 
Power to manage ro Advantage, | 

Secondly, Learning gives us a tuller Convic- 
tion ofthe Imperiection of our Nature;which 
one would think might diſpoſe us ro Mo- 

C 2 deity. 
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deſty. The more a Man knows, the more 
he diſcovers his I:-norance. He can ſcarce 
look upon any Part of the Creation, but 
he finds himſelf encompaſſed with Doubts 
and Difficulties. There is ſcarce any thing 
{o Trifling, or feemingly Common, but 
perplcxes his Underſtanding ; if he has but 
Senſe enough to look into all the Objections 
which may be raiſed about it. He knows 
he has a Being, *tis true; and ſodoes a Pea- 
fant : But what this Thing is which he calls 
himſelf, is hard to ſay. He has Reaſon to 
believe, that he is compounded of two ve- 
ry different Ingredients, Spirit, and Matter; 
but how ſuch unallyed and diſproportioned 
Subſtancesſhould hold any Correſpondence, 
and Att upon each Other, no Mans Learn- 
ing yet could ever tell him. Nay, how the 
Parts of Matter cohere, is a Queſtion which 
it's likely will never be well anſwer'd 1n this 
Life. For though we make uſe of the fair- 
e!t Hypotheſes, yet if we purſue the Argu- 
ment home, we {hall gonigh to Diſpute a- 
way our Bodies, and Reafon ou: ſelves all 
in Pieces. Infomuch, that if we had no- 
thing but Principles to encourage us, we 
might juſtly be afraid of going abroad, 
leait we ſhould be blown away like a Heap 
of Duſt: For it's no ſolution to fay, the 
greater parts of Matter are conneQed with 
hooked parcicles; for {till the Difficulty re- 

turns, 
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turns, How theſe Hooks were made? 
Ouis cuſtodiet ipſos Cuſtodies? What is it 
that faſtens this Soder, and links theſe Firſt 
Principles of Bodies into a Chain ? And as 
the more refined Underſtandings know lit- 
tle or nothing of themſelves, and of the 
material World ; ſo apon Enquiry, we ſhall 
find them as Detective in their Skill abcut 
Moral Truths : ( excepting thoſe who are 
taught by Revelation ; which ſupernatural 
Diſcoveries the unlearned are capable of un- 
derſtanding, as far as their Happineſs is con- 
cerned.) "Thoſe made Laws 1n their reſpe- 
Qive Countries, we have reaſon to believe 
had their Minds poliſhed above the Vulgar. 
rate : And yet we fee how unaccountably 
the publick Conſtitutions of Nations vary, 
The Perſians and Athenians allowed Incelt ; 
the Lacedemontans, Stealing ; and ſome In- 
dians Herodotus mentions, uſed to bury their 
beſt Friends in their Stomachs. In thorr, 
the Rules of Decency, of Government, ot 
Juſtice it ſelf, are fo different in one Place 
trom what they are 1a Another, fo Parry- 
coloured and Contradictious, that one 
would almoſt think the Species of Men Al- 
tered according to their Climates ; and thar 
they had not the fame Nature in common. 
One would almoſt think, that Rizht and 
Wrong lay rather in the Fancies of Men, 
than in the Reaton of Things; and was 
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bounded more by Seas and Rivers, than by 
any unalterable Limits of Nature; that Vir- 
tue and Vice were Mintcd by the Civil Ma- 
viſtrate; and like Coins, would pals for 
Currant only in his own Dominions, 
The Heathen Philoſophers may fairly be 
granted, to have as good pretences to Lear- 
ng, as any other ſort of Mea among them : 
And yet we may obſerve from Tully and 
Laertizzs, what a ſmall Proportion of ſolid 
Knowledge-they were Maſters of; how 
{ſtrangely did they differ in Matters of the 
highett Import ? How eagerly did they 
Diipute, and not without probability on 
both Sides : Whether there was any 
thing certain? Whether the Cr:terions of 
Truth and Falſhood were clear and indu- 
bitable, or not 2 Whether the Government 


of the World was Caſual, Fatal, or Provi- 


dential ? How many Summun Bonums have 
they Preſented us with; Some of them on- 
ly tit to entertain a Brute: Others Noble 
enough tor a Spirit of the higheſt Order ? 
It were tedious to recount the differences 
one Sect had with another ; their Inconſi- 
ſtences with themſelves, and the ridiculous 
and ill-ſupported Tenets ſome of the 
moſt famous of them have held. Info- 
much that Tully takes notice, that there was 
no: Opinion ſo abſurd, but was held by 
fome Philoſopher or other. *Tis true, tliey 
[: could 
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could Wrangle and Harangue better than 
the Common People; they could talk more 
plauſibly about that they did not under- 
ſtand ; but their Learning lay chiefly in 
Flouriſh, and Terms, and Cant ; for as for 
any real Improvements in Science, they were 
not much Wiſer than the lefs-pretending 
Multitude. Indeed the more Modeit of 
them would confeſs, That the chief uſe of 
Learning was to give us a fuller Diſcovery 
of our Ignorance ; and to keep us from be- 
wg Peremptory and Dogmatical in our De- 
terminations. Now one would imagine, 
the more intimate Acquaintance we had 
with-the ImperteCtions of our Nature, the 


greater Reaſon we ſhould have to be Hum- 


ble. Is weakneſs a proper Foundation to 


. Erect our Lofty Conceits upon ? Indeed he 


that has not the Leiſure or Capacity to ex- 
amine how it's with him, may betondly pur- 
ſuaded tofancy himſelt ſome Body; and grow 
Vainupon the kind Preſumption: But tor a 
Man to be Proud who can demonitrate his 
own Poverty, is litfle leſs then Madneſs. 

Philot. Tf the caſe ſtands thus, to make 
all ture, we had beſt get an Order to Burn 
The Twenty Four Letters, and hang up 
Cadmmus in Ethgy ; tor ---» 

Philal. Pray don't interrupt me, and I 
will try if I can give you a little Eale. Gran- 
ceing therefore, as we may, that I .carning 

C4 does 
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does give ſome Advantage ; and that our 
Underſtandings are really enriched by it; 
yet in regard we have but a few Principles 
to build upon, the greateſt part of our 
Knowledge muſt conſiſt in Inferences; 
which can't be wrought out without great 
Labour and Attention of Mind : And when 
we -are at any diſtance from felt-evident 
Truths, the Mind is not only perplexed 
with the Conſideration of a great many Cir- 
cumſtances, but which is worſe, Forget- 
tulneſs, or Miſtake in the leaſt of them, 
truſtrates our whole Delign ; and rewards 
us with nothing but Error for our Trouble. 
Now he that is {o liable to be impoſed 
upon, who riſes but by Inches, and enrich- 
es himſelt by {uch flow and inſenſible De- 
grees ; *tis a Sign that his Stock was either 
very ſmall, or that he is anskiltul in the 
management of hisBuſineſs; and therefore 
he has no reaſon to be Proud of what he has 
gotten: Belides, it's an humbling Confide- 
ration to reflect what Pains we are obliged 
ro take to Muſter up our Forces ; and to 
make that little Reaſon we have ſerviceable. 
How faſt does Obſcurity, Flatneſs and Im- 
ertinency, flow in upon our Meditations ? 
T's a difficult Task to talk to the Purpoſe ; 
and to put Life and Perſpicuity into our 
Piſcouries: "Thoſe who are molt ready and 
{nyventive, have not their beit Thoughts 
uP= 
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uppermoſt: No, they muſt chink upon the 
Stretch; ranſack, and turn over the Mind, 
and put their Imagination into a kind of 
Ferment, if they intend to produce any 
Thing extraordinary : So that conlidering 
the Trouble, and almoſt Violence we are 
put upon, one would think that Senſe and 
Reaſon was not made for Mankind ; and 
that we ſtrive againſt our Natures when we 


pretend to it, 


Philtoz Well ; What though our Minds 
were poor, and unfurniſhed at firit ; Is it - 
any Difparagement to us to have more 
Wit than we were Born with? What 
though we can't ftrike out aScience at a 
Heat, but are forced to poliſh our ſelves 
by Degrees, and to work hard tor what 
we have? The leſs we were afſiited by Na- 
ture, the greater Commendat1on it 1s to our 
Induſtry ; and our Attainments are {8 much 
the more our own, And fince we have 
thus fairly diſtinguiſhed our ſelves by Merit, 
why ſhould we ſeem unappreheniive of 
our Performances ? Since we have paid fo 
dear for the Improvements of our Under- 
{tanding, and our Advantages are gained 
with ſo much Difficulry, what harm 1s it 
to make our beſt of them ? Why ſhould 
we not oblige the Negligent to Diſtance 
and Regard; and make thoſe who are 
younger, or leſs knowing than our {ec!ves, 
tenſible of their Infexority? P;ilal. 
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Philal. T agree with you, as I have al- 
ready hinted;-Ftmat a Man may lawfully 
maintain his CharaQter and "uſb Pretences 
againſt Rudenels and Ignorance; eſpecially 
when the Publick.Good 1s concerned in his 
Reputation. But when he a&ts a Private 
Part, and Converſes with People of Senſe 
and Modeſty, he ſhould give them but ve- 
ry gentle Remembrances of his Preroga- 
tive: His Opinion of his own Worth | 
ſhould but juſt Dawn upon them; and at 

« the moſt, give them but an obſcure and re- 
mote Notice, that he expected any fſingu- . 
lar Acknowledgment : He ſhould take the 
Reſpect that is paid him, rather as a Pre- 
fent than a Debt; and ſeem Thanktul for 
that which is his own: But to be Stiff and 
tormally reſerved, as if the Company did 
not deferve our Familiarity ; to be Haugh- 
ry and*Contemptuous, and to make ſcanry 
and underproportioned Returns of Civility : 
This isa downright Challenge of Homage ; 
and plainly tells People, 'They mult be ve- 
ry Mannerly : Tis in effect to ſay ; Gen- 
tlemen, I have more Learning ; and have 
done the Publick greater Service than you ; 

[i and therefore I expe to be conſidered for 

*K it : You may poſſibly ſay, That I have 

| more Preferment too, and am paid for my f 

Mcrit in Money ; but that ſhall not ſerve 

your Turn: Tor except you ſhew your 
ſclves 
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ſelves very Dutiful, I ſhall give you bxoad 
Signs of my Diffatisfaction ; and never ler 
you have the Honour of Converling with 
me again, Now ſuch a Man, it he went 
much abroad, would plague Mankind 
more with his Company , than he could Ob- 
lige them with his Writings; though they 
were never ſo conſiderable. Such People 
ſeem to owe their Parts to their ill Temper : 
Their Induſtry is Malicious ; and they have 
taken Pains not ſo much to Oblige the 
World, as to get an Opportunity of 'Tram- 
pling upon their Interiours. Had they been 
good-natured, they would have been as 
dull and inſignificant as their Neighbours. 
But their imperious Carriage is juſtas reaſon- 
able, as it would have been tor the old A4th- 
lete to have drudged hard in Eating and Ex- 
erciſe, that they might employ their Bulk 
and Attivity in beating every one who was 
weaker, and leſs skilful than themſelves. 
Philot. By your Diſcourſe you ſeem to 
miſtake the Matter ; and not to weigh 
things rightly. ?Tis not Superiority that 
theſe Gentlemen of Learning are fo folicitous 
about ; *tis not Perſonal Advantage which 
they chiefly intend by their Reſervednelſs : 
They have, no doubt, a more publick and 
generous Deſign : For you may obſerve, 
they uſually bear hardett upon thoſe of their 
own Order and Proteflion ; which is no- 
| thing 
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thing but a forced and politick Statelineſs 
for the promoting of Knowledge in Others. 
The young Fry, whether you know it or 
not, muſt be held at a Diſtance, and kept 
under the Diſcipline of Contempt. If you 
give them any tolerable Quarter, you 1n- 
dulge them in their Idleneſs ; and ruin 
them to all Intents and Purpoſes. For who 
would be at the Trouble of L—_— , 
when he finds his Ignorance 1s careſſed ; 
and that he is eafie and acceptable enough 
in the Company of the beſt Authors of the 
Town ? But when you Brow-beat them, 
and Maul them, you make them Men for 
ever: for Vexatio dat intellefttfam; though 
they have no natural Mettle, yet if they are 
ſpurred and kicked” they will mend their 
Pace, if they have any Feeling. Such rigo- 
rous Uſage will make them ſtudy Night 
and Day to get out of the ignominious Con- 
dition ; in hopes, that it may come to their 
own Turn to be Proud one Day. Take 
my Word for it, 'There is no ſuch Way to 
to make a Scholar, as to keep him under 
while heis Young, or Unpreterred. 

Philal, Notwithſtanding your Flouriſh, 
i can't perſwade my ſelf, that this Diſpen- 
ſation of Pride is ſo mighty uſeful as you 
pretend. I ſhould think ſuch an untoward 
Management of any Accompliſhment , 


ſhould rather diſcourage Others from at- 
tempting 
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tempting ſuch dangerous Circumſtances. 
If Senſe and Learning are ſuch unſociable 
imperious Things, a good-natur'd Man 
ought to take eſpecial Care not to improve 
too faſt. He ought to keep down .the 
Growth of his Reaſon, and curb his Intel- 
leftuals, when he finds them ready to out- 
ſtrip his Neighbours. I aſſure you, if I 
was of your Opinion, and thought my {elf 
near the Temptation to ſo much ill Hu- 
mour, I would never look on a Book 
again. 

Philot. Come, when you have faid all, 
there is no _— up the Credit of Learn- 
ing, without that which you call a reſerved 
Behaviour. For if thoſe who are Eminent 
this Way, ſhould condeſcend to thoſe Fa- 
miljarities which you ſeem to delire, the 
Honour of their Profeſſion would ſuffer much 
by it; if they ſhould converſeupon the Le- 
vel, the Veneration which their Inferiours 
have for them would quickly wear off: 
And'if the Vulgar obſerved there was no 
Diſtinction kept up amongſt the Men of 
Letters; they would ſuſpect there was no- 
thing extraordinary in any of them. Pray 
whoare ſuppoſed to be the beſt Judges of 
Learning, Thoſe who have it, or Others? 
| Philal, No doubt, Thoſe who have 
£1. 
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Philot. Then 1t they ſeem to undervalue 
it Themſelves, Is not this the Way to bring 
it into a general diſ-repute? Irtell you once 
again, it the privileges of Merit are not in- 
ſifted upon, all muſt go ro wrack. It a 
Man who has digelted all the Fathers, and 
is ceady to add himſelf to the Number, 
ſhews any tolerable Countenance to one 
who has ſcarce rubbed through 1224715, 
and lets a pure Ezgliſh Divine to go Cheek 
by Jole with him, the Commonwealth of 
Learning will grow almoſt as Contemip- 
tible as that of the Pigmies ; and be only 
fir to Write Romances upon. 

Philal. T ſhall not enquire how far this 
lotty Method may advance the Reputation 
of Learning ; but I am pretty ſure it's no 
great Addition to theirs who uſe it ; for it 
only makes others more inquiſitive into their 
Detects, and more inclinable to Expoſe 
them. It they take them tardy, they endea- 
vour to humble them by way of Reprizal. 
Thoſe Slips and Miſmanagements are uſual- 
ly ridiculed and aggravated, when ſuch 
Perſons are guilty of them ; which would 
be over-looked, or excuſed, in others 
of a more modeſt and affable Converſation. 
If they happen to be found inconliſtenc 
with theraſelves: If their vanity of appear- 
ing ſingular puts them upon advancing Pa- 


radoxes, and proving them as Paradoxically. 
It 
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If a Preſumption upon their own Strength, 
and a Deſire of greater Triumph makesthem 
venture too far into the Enemies Quarters, 
and take up a Poſt which they can't main- 
tain ; they are uſually Laught at for their Fol- 
ly and left to ſhift for themſelves : For Pride 
never has any Friends; and all Men are 
glad of a juſt Occaſion to,eſſen his Reputati- 
on who makes ſuch an il|-natured Ule of it. 

Philot. 1 conceive you harp a little too 
much upon one String : Do you think the 
inferiour Clergy, for whom you are now 
pleading, are diſcouraged by none but thoſe 
of their own Profeſſion ? 

Philal. No, I grant there is another Sort 
of People who uſe them with Neglet&t 
enough : But then they are ſomewhat 
more to be excuſed. They have not ſuch 
fair Opportunities to underſtand thejult Pre- 
rences ofa liberal Education, anda Religious 
Employment. "They are apt to fall under 
unfortunate Hands in their Minority : The 
Vanity of their Parents, and the Knavery of 
Flatterers, often gives them a wrong No- 
tion of themſelves; and makes them admire 
nothing but Wealth and Greatneſs ; and 
think no Condition deſerves Regard but 
that which reſzmbles their own. Beſides, 
their Neglect looks leſs unaccountable by rea- 
lon oftheirQuality; and theirBreeding makes 
their Pride {it more decently upon them. 


They 
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They uſually Contema with a better Grace 


than others : For there is a great deal of 


Art and Myſtery in Pride, to manage it 
handſomely : A Man might almoſt as ſoon 
learn a Trade: And if weobſerve, we ſhall 
find that thoſe who were not brought up to 
it , {cldom prove their Crafts-maſter ; or 
practice with any ſort of Addreſs.” To which 
I may add, That ſuch Perſons are uſuall 
willing to pay tor their Imperiouſneſs; {0 
that a Man is not madea Fool for nothing. 
But when this lofty Humour is clumſily and 
inartificially managed, when it's aftected 
by thoſe of a {eli-denying and mortified 
Profeſſion ; and who get their Living by 
declaiming, againſt it : When it's taken up 
by Men ot Senſe, who may well be expe&t- 
ed to ſce through the Folly of this Vice; 
and who generally have not thoſe Pretences 
of a byaſled Education to miſguide them : 
Eſpecially when they play it upon Perſons 
of their own Order, who were Born and 
Bred to as fair ExpeQtations of Regard as 
themſelves; and are {ometimes their Inferi- 
ours in nothing {omuch as in Succeſs ; This 
is ſuch a ſingular Practice, thatT had rather 
leave it undeicribed, than be forced to give 
it its proper Character, | 
Philot, IT believe you will be willing to 
abate, 1f not to retract your Cenfure, when 
you conſider that thele Gentlemen of the 
Gown, 
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Gown, whom you think too much depref- 
ſed, are many of them Curates : And is it 
not very reaſonable there ſhould be a Di- 
{tance obſerved between Maſters and Ser- 
vants ? If you confound theſe two Relati- 
ons by laviſh and. indiſcreet Familiarities, 
you deſtroy the Reſpect ; and by degrees, 


the very Notion of Superiority. It there is 


not a due Homage Paid in Converſation, 
thoſe who are in a State of Subjection, will 
neither know their Condition, nor their 
Duty : They will be apt to torget they 
hold by a ſervile Tenure ; and think them- 
{elves enfranchiſed from all manner of Suit 
and Service. Beſides, if the Parſon ſhould 
uſe his Curate with that Freedom which you 
nſinuate, as it there was neither Depen- 
dence nor Obligation between them ; this 
might be of very iii Example to thePariſh, 
and make all other Servants chalicnge the" 
{ame Liberty ; and grow pert upon their 
Maſters : And when this Sawcinels became 
univerſal, as it's likety it might do 1n a ſhort 
time, what leſs Milchict could be expected 
from it, than an old S:y:h1aa Rebellion ? 
 Philal. T contels, I was not aware the 
Being of Government depended fo much 
upon the Diltinction between Rechor and 
Curate ; andthat itche modern Way of Di- 
{tance and Subordination was not Kept up, 
we mult preſent!y return to Hovs's vtate of 
D Nas 
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Nature. If a Curate be ſuch a dangerous 
thing, that a little Civil Uſage to him 1s rea- 
dy to make the World tall about our Ears, 
I wonder why ſo many of them are ſuffer- | 
ed. Now without raiſing the Poſſe Comita- 
tus, ifthe Plaraliſts would but do their beſt 
to ſuppreſs them,their Number might quick- 
ly be fo retrenched, that they would nor 
be in the leaſt Formidable. But you ſeem 
to argue all this while upona wrong Princi- 
ple; you take it for granted, that Curates | 
are Servants ; Now if this proves a Mi- | 
ftake, you will own they may be treated 
with a little more Freedom, without any 
Danger to Authority. 

Philot. Who doubts their being Ser- 
vants ? 

Philal. I do; and for very good Rea- 
{ons. 

Philot. See how a Man may be miſtaken! 

T thought the Ezg/ijh of Curate, had been 
an Eccleſiaſtical Hireling. 

Philal, No ſuch matter ; the proper Im- 
port of the Word lignifhes, One who has 
the Cure of Souls : Therefore in Fraxce, all 
Parochial Prieits are called Curates ; as 
they are likewiſe in our Rubrick and Com- 
mon-Praver. 

Plot. T ind then there hes no Servitude « + 
in rhe Name; fo that it muſt be either the 

2epuration, or Salary which they reccive 
| trom 
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from the Inſtituted Prieſt, which ſinksthem 
into this Condition. 

Philal. "That there is no Servitude in ei- 
ther of theſe, I am ready to make good. 
1. Not in the Office: And here I mult crave 
Leave toask you a tew Queltions. 

Philot. Take your own Method. 

Philal. What in your Apprehenhſion is a 
Cu Employment ? 

» Philot. To ſerve God in the Publick Of- , 
fices of Religion; and to take Care of the 
Pariſh. 

Philal, Then he is not entertained to 
ſcrvethe ReQtor, 

Phitot. Go on. 

Philal, Tn the next place, I delire to 
know whether Authority is not Eſſential to 
a Maſter ? 

Philot. Who queſtions it ? 

Philal. Has the Curate his Authority to 
Preach, and Adminiſter the Sacraments, 
from the Rector ? 

Philot. No ; trom the Biſhop. 

Philal, May not a Maſter turn away his 
Servants when he plcaſes? 

Ph:lot. I think fo. 

Philal. But the Rettor has no Power to 
remove the Curate, attcr he is Licenſed and 
Fixed by the Biſhop. 'To ſum up the Ev1- 
dence therefore; it the Curate was not en- 


tertained to wait upon the Rector, nor has 
D 2» his 
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his Authority from him, nor can be re- 
moved from his Employment, I think it is 
pretty plain, he is none of his Servant. 

Philot. Well ; but does not the Parſon 
make Choice of him, and Pay him ? 

Philal, Don't a Corporation chooſe a 
Mayor ? 

Philot, What then ? 

Philal. Pray whoſe Servant is heafter his 
EleCtion ? 

Pbilot. None but the King's, that I 
know of: But you have not an{wered the 
later Part of my ObjeCtion, about his being 
paid by the Rector. 

Philal, It you had not called for my An- 


ſwer, I had waved it for your ſake; be- 


cauſe I think your Objeftion borders ſome- 
what upon Treaſon, 

Philot. How 1o ? 

Philal. Why; Is it not of kin to Trea- 
ſon to ſay, the Subjects are Maſters over 
the Supreme Authority ? 

Philol. It Nonſenſe will not excuſe a 
Man, I think it 15. 

Philal, But your Argument proves the 
King a Servant to the People. 

Philo:. How ? 

Philal, Becauſe they pay him Taxes; 
and that among other Reaſons, by way of 
Acknowledgment of the Benefits of his Go- 
yernmen:; and that -they may ſhew them- 
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ſelves willing, if it was in their Power, to 
requite him for his Care of theState. 

Philnt. Pray why ſo much Concern to 
prove Curates no Servants ? 

Philal, Becauſe I am willing to reſcue 
them from that Contempt which they will 
certainly fall into, as long as they paſs un- 
der this Notion: Which conſidering the 
Number of Perſons Officiating this Way, 
mult be very Prejudicial to Religion. Be- 
lides, it makes ſome Perſons, who are fit 
to do the Church Service, /«ſpezd them- 
ſelves; and ſhew their Prieſthood only by 
their Habit, rather than ſerve God under 
ſuch uncreditable Circumſtances : And tor 
the ſame Reaſon, Others are tempted to 
grow too fond of a Preſentation ; and 
chooſe rather to Court it by Flattery, or 
other indirect Practices, than be condemn- 
ed to the ſervile Condition of a Curate. 
For let me tell you, it is no ordinary piece 
of Selt-Denial, tor a Manof a generous Edu- 
cation, who has been trained up ali along 
to Freedom and good Uſage, to be degra- 
ded in his Manhood, when the Mind is 
molt in Love with Laberty, and to enter 
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-upon Buſine(s with Marks of Diſadvantage, 


when he ſtands molt in need of Reputation, 
To my thinking, this is a very diſcourag- 
ing and preffbiterous Way of Educating 
the Clergy. If a Man mult go to Service, 
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he had better begin with it as they do in 
Trades, and not be Maſter at firſt, and 
then be forced to turn Apprentice, or Jour- 
ny-man afterwards. Of ſuch ill conſe- 
quence it is to miſcall things ; and as Plato 
obſerves, That an Alteration of the Notesin 
Muſick is apt to produce an Innovation 1n 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of a Country : So 
by changing the Names of Offices for Others 
of leſs Repute, we change the Uſes and 
Deſigns of them ; and makethem leſs Satis- 
tactory to thoſe engaged, and leſs Servicea- 
ble to the Publick, than they would have 
beenif the CharaGter of their Inſtitution had 
been kept up. 

Philot, Granting at preſent what you 
ſay to be true, yet a Curate ſeems to lie un- 
der another Diſadvantage; which makes 
him conſidered with Abatement. 

Philal, What is that ? 

Phil»t. Why, People are apt to Fancy, 
that it is the Want either of Parts or Con- 
du, which keeps him without a Patron. 
 Philal, If People think ſo, I am forry 
their Senſe and Charity 15 no greater; for 
"i they examined Things fairly, they would 
find that the being a Curate 15no Argument 
of a Man's Inſigniticancy ; nor any jutt Ble- 
mi{h to his Reputation. For it is often the 
integrity and generous Temper of his Mind, 
which hinders him from a better Provilion ; 

| | It 
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it is becauſe he will not flatter the Pride of 

Some, nor keep pace with the Bigotry of 
Others ; becauſe he will neither court Great- 
neſs nor Fattion ; nor make himſelf Popu- 
lar to the Diſadvantage of his Audience. 
Becauſe he cannot digelit a Simoniacal Con- 
tra ; norcharge through Perjury with the 
Courage of an Evidexce. In ſhort ; it is his 
plain and impartial Dealing with the Peo- 
ple, his Reſolution to Preſerve the Decency 
of his Character, and the Innocence of his 
Conſcience, which bars his Promorion : So 
that if he was Mean enough to Complain, 
he might have the SatisfaQtion to apply this 
Sentence of Tully to himlelt, Nox nos witia 
ſed virtutes afflixerunt. 

Philot. What a broad Inzezado is here up- 
on the Beneficed Clergy ? 

Philal. 1 am glad you have given me an 
Opportunity of Explaining my felt. My 
meaning is not, That thoſe who are poſſelſed 
of Livings, have gained them by ſuch indi- 
rect Courſes: God torbid ! I only fay, 
'That all Menare not fo lucky as to have the 
Offer of fair Conditions ; and thoſe who 
have not, muſt be Curates if they will be 
honeſt; or elſe lay by the Uſe of their Prielt- 
hood ; which 1 am atraid is not very ac- 
countable, 

Philot, T confeſs you have brought. your 
{lf off well egough : But now I think on'r, 
D 4 you 
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\ You mult try to maintain the Liberty of 
* your Curate a little more convincingly. 
For ſome ſay, there lies Preſcription and 
immemorial Cuſtom againit it ; and then 
you know he isa Servant by Common Law. 

Philal. Not at all ; For as weare lately 
told by a great Lawyer, Preſcription 1s 
cood for nothing where there are any Re- 
cords to the contrary. 

Phil;t. What Records can you produce ? 

Philal. Why, to mention no more, the 
1 8/h. of the Apoſtles Canons, and the 802. 
oi the Council of Eliberzs, are, I think, con- 
ſiderable Evidence ; the fir{t of which, for- 
bids the Oiclaining of 'T hoſe who had Mar- 
ried a Servant ; and the Other, excludes 
manumized Perſons, while their Patrons 
were Living, from the Prielthood. 

Philot. Say you ſo? Then I fancy thoſe 
who drew up Queen El:2aberh's Injuntti- 
ons, knew nothing of this Picce of Antiqui- 
ty.you mention. : | 

Philal. Your Reaſon ? 

Philot. Becauſe by thoſe InjunQtions, a 
Clergy-man could not lawfully Marry till 
he had gone and made his Complaint againſt 
Celibacy, before two Juſtices of the Peace; 
and gained their Conſent, and the good Will 
of the Maſter, or Miſtriſs, where the Damſel 
{erved. 
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Philal. And then I ſuppoſe, it he could 
not prevail by his Rhetorick , they gave 
him a Warrant to Diitrein. 

Philot. Or poſſibly, if h@courted in for- 
m4 pauperts, they aſſigned Ium a Wite gratis 
out of an Hoſpital. 

Philal, Upon my Word, this Order, 
take it which Way you will, has a fingular 
Aſpect ; and looks as 1f it intended to put 
the Clergy in Mind, that they ought nor to 
aſpire above an Abigaz/, Certainly, Dif- 
cretion and Merit ran very low in the 
Church at that Time ; or elſe, ſome Peo- 
ple were willing to niake the Nation believe 
{o. But to return to the Cazoxs ; the De- 
lign of which was to Secure the Reputation 
of the Clergy ; butaccording to the modern 
Opinion, thus Provilion ſignthes nothing ; 
for ifa Man muſt go to Service atter he is in 
Orders, had he not as good do it before ? In 
your Senſe, he often only changes his Lay 
for an Eccleliaſtical Malter ; which ſome- 
times might be ſo far from an Advantage, 
that it would make the Servitude the more 
uncatie ; by being ſubjctted to One , no 
more than Equal to himſelf, 

Philor. T grant you ; in the Primitive 
1imes, the Advantage of Prieſthood was 
cqually {harcd among all the Order ; and 
none of that Character had any Superiority 
Over another. For then the Revenues of 

the 
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the Church conſiſted only 1n the voluntary 
Offerings of the People ; which were all 
depoſited with the Biſhop ; who affigned 
every one his ſpective Portion ; ſo that 
no Prieſt had any Dependance upon Ano- 
ther for his Maintenance : But now the 
Caſc is otherwiſe; and a Man ought to be 
Subje& to him that Supports him. 

Philal. *Tis ſomewhat hard, that the 
bare Alteration of the Church Revenues, 
ſhould make ſo wide a Difterence, between 
thoſe who were Equal before ; that a Man 
mult loſe his Freedom only tor Want of a 
Preſentation ; and be made a Servant be- 
cauſe he does not take Tithes ; though hd 


has as much ſpiritual Authority as 1t he did : 


But I perceive, you think there 1s no Con- 
fideration equivalent to a little Money ; 
and that he who receives it muſt be no lon- 
ger at his own Diſpoſal ; though he makes 
never {o valuable a Return. Since there- 
tore, you infiit ſo much upon Maintenance, 
what if it pence that the Curate maintains 
the Parſon : 

Philot. That would be ſtrange indeed. 

Philal. 'To what End were the Church 
Revenues intended ? 

Pbilor. To keep upthe Worſhip of God. 

Philal, Which Way? 

Ph1lot. By ſettling a competent Mainte- 
nance upon the Miniiters of Religion, _ 
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they may be 1n the better Capacity to dif- 
charge their Office ; and not be obliged to 
lofe their Time, and lefſen their CharaQer, 
by engaging in- Laborious ' or Mechanical 
Employments. 

Philal. By you Arguing, there ſhould 
be ſomething tor them to do. 

Philot. Yes, they are to take Careof that 
Precin& to which their Endowment is an- 
nex'd. 

Ph1la!. T hope you don't mean, not to 
come at it. 

Philot. T mean, they . are to. take Care 
of the Performance of the Duties of their 
Office. 
Philal, Then ought not he to have the 
Revenues, who. Performs theſe Duties ? 

Philot. Tam not willing to grant that. 

Philal, Havea care of denying the Con- 
cluſion ; you grant, the Revenues of the 
Church were deligned tor thc Support of 
the Clergy. 

Philot. Yes. 

Philal. Of what Clergy ? Thoie who 
live many Miles diſtant from the Pre- 
miſes ? 

Philot. No; I'm afraid they were in- 
tended for thoſe who live upon the Place ; 
otherwiſe, methinks Endowments arc a 
very ſlender Proviſion for the Benehit of the 
Pariſh, 
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Philal, Then 1t the Curate does all the 
Work, ought he not to have the Reward 
for his Pains ? In ſhort, either heis qualthed 
to undertake the Pariſh or not ; if nor, 
with what Sincerity can he be employed ? 
Tf he is qualified, why is he barred the Pro- 
tit, when he only performs the Conditions 
upon which they were ſettled ; when none 
but himſelf an{wers the Deſign they were 
intended for ? To ſpeak properly, the Re- 
Qtor ſeems to live out of the Labours of an- 
other ; He 1s maintained by the Perquilites 
of the Curates Office; and therefore is 1n 
eftect, but a kind of Penlioner to him. 

Philot. Þ fee, you are an everlaſting Le- 
veller; you won't allow any Encourage- 
ment to extraordinary Induſtry and Mc- 
rit. 

Philal. You miſtake me. I would have 
the beſt Men, have the beſt Livings; but 
then before we go to doubling of Preter- 
ments, poſſibly it were not amiſs to ex- 
amine, whether the number of Benetices 
exceeds the Perſons who are capable of 
them, Let us firſt examine, whether they 
wil! hold out one apicce; and when every 
Man has One, then the ſupernumerary 
Livings may be divided amonglt thoſe who 
are molt Dcſcrving. 

P/1ilot. In good time; when its likely 
{112rc will be none left ! Now, do you Ima- 
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gine the Church can be defended againſt her 
Adverfaries by the ſtrength of a {:ngle Par- 
ſonage ? But it may be you will ſay, all our 
Plurality-Men are not Writers. 

Philal. No ; nor Readers neither. Be- 
ſides, We may obſerve, that Hereſte and 
Schiſm were very fſucccſstully Combated 
before Unions, Diſpenſations, and Conſo- 
lidations were heard of, It you Conlulr 
Father Paus Hiſtory of the Council of 
Trent, (p. 216.) he will inform you, thar 
Non-reſidence and Pluralitics are Things of 
no very Primitive Eitabliſhment. I con- 
fe{s, ſome of the Lay-managers of our Re- 
tormation Have not becn over-kind to the 
Church; ſo that Afairs are not in ſo good 
a Poſture as they might have been : Bur 
God be thanked, there 1s {till ſome Proviſi- 
on left tor the Ornament and Detence of Re- 
li910n. 

Philot. What Proviltion do you mean? 

Philal. Why, to ſpeak ro your Caſe ; 
there are Dignities to which thole Gentle- 
men who are prepared to engage in the 
Controverlie, have a good Right: And 
with ſubmithon to better Jugments, I think 
it would not beamils, 1t all dignitied Perions 
held their Preterments by a new 'Tcnure ? 

Philot* What Tenure ? 

Philal. By Knights Service; purſuant to 
which, they ſhould be obliged to draw 

their 
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their Pens 1#® the Cauſe, whenever their ; 
Superiours required them; to appear in - 
the Field upon an Invaſion, with their Qao- | 
za; and in{hort, to Maintain any Poſt that | 
ſhall be aſſigned. 

Philot. What if a Man has not a Mind 
to Quarrel, mult he be turn'd out of his 
Dignity for being of a peaceable Diſpoſition ? 

Philal. Thoſe peaceable Men you ſpeak 
of, are none of the moit uſetul in a time of 
War; and therefore a ſmaller Gratification 
{hould content them. However, I dot }. 
pretend to make good any general Rules ; 
tor there may be other Qualifications Equi- 
valent to Writing. , 

Philot, What it they arediſabled by Age ? 

Philal. Then they ſhould be continued 
for their paſt Services. 

Philot. "Truly, this isa good probable Ex- 
pedient to keep the Church Militia in Difſ- : 
cipline ; and might for ought I know, ve- * 
ry much improve the zoble Science of Con- 
troverſie. But to turn tothe Old Argument ; 
it you intend to bring me over. to your Opt- | 
ni0n of the Curate,- you mult clear the bu- 
ſineſs of his Salary a little better; for Iam 
afraid, where he has his Money, he ought 
to own he has his Maſter too. 

Philal. I conteſs there would be a great 
deal in what you fay, if the Rector had the 


Right of Coinage. It the Money had his 
Image 
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Image and Superſcription upon it, the Cu- 
rat's taking it for Currant, would conclude 
him under his Juriſdiction { But that the 
bare receiving a Sum ſhould fink a Man in- 
to a ſervile State, is paſt my Comprehentſi- 
on. For conſidering that Money is a Thing 
of ſuch Quality, and ſoveraign Sway in the 
World, one would imagine it ſhould bring 
Power and Reputation along with it ; and 
rather enlarge, then abridge a Man's Liber- 
ty by receiving it. And to mention nothing 
farther, the Nature of the Contra&t be- 
tween the Rector and Curate, is ſuſficient 
to give you fatisfattion; for there, as has 
been obſerved, the Curate undertakes no 
other Employment, but the Inſtruction 
and Government of the Pariſh. There is 
no Attendance upon the Parſon, no running 
upon his Errands, nor Subjection to his Hu- 
mour indented tor. 

Philot. Methinks it 1s a little hard, a 
Curate mult not be called a Servant, as well 
as a Cook, or a Footman ; ſince he has 
Wages as much as the other. 

Philal. Poſſiby not always ſo much nei- 
ther ; but waving that, if you had remem- 
bred what I urged to you before, this Ob- 
jection would have been no Difhculty. 

Philot. What was that ? 

Philal. Why, that the Curate is to wait 
upon none but God Almighty ; "That the 
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Manage of his Employment is not preſcribed - 


by the Rettor ; but by the Rubrick and 
Conſtitutions of the Church ; And that he 
is not removeable at Pleaſure. I ſuppoſe 
by this time, you apprehend there 1s a 
Difference between him and, a Footman ; or 
a Steward either. 

Philot, Well! Notwithſtanding your 
ſubtlety, this Notion of Wages ticks in 
my Stomach {t1l]. 

Philal, I wonder the glitter of a little 
Money ſhould dazle your Eyes at that rate, 
that you cannot fee fo plain a DiſtinCtion. 
You don't ſeem to underſtand Commerce, 
if you think that ſomething of Authority 
and Dominion is always givenin Exchange 
for Money. Now I am of Drogemes his 
Mind, and believe it poſſible tor one to buy 
a Maſter, as well as a Servant. 

Philot. As how? 

Philal, Why, tor the purpoſe, it a Per- 
ſon of Twenty One puts himlelf Apprentice 
to another, you know this 15 ſeldom done 
without Charge: Now what does a Man 
doin this Caſe, but purchaſe his Subjettion, 
and hire himſelt a Drubbing upon occaſion ? 
To give one inſtance more, When a Wo- 
man of Fortune Marrics a Man with No- 
thing,does ſhe not give him Meat, Drink, 
ant Wages toGovern her ? And to end this 
Diſpute, you know, Phylicians, and Law- 
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yers, and Judges, have Fees, or Wages, 
either given, or aſſigned them by Law; with- 
out being thought Servants to Thoſe they are 
concerned with : Now, - what Reaſon is 
there a Curate ſhould have worle Luck 
with his Money than other People ? 

Philot. To deal plainly ; I ſuppoſe it 1s 
becauſe he does not get enough of it, If his 
Fees were as conſiderable as any of thoſe 
Gentlemen you ſpeak of; I queſtion not bur 
his Qfice would be much more Reputable. 

Philal. Well gueſſed;and therefore what 
CharaGter do they deſerve who Contine him 
to this ſcandalous Pittance? I beleive youcan:- 
ſcarcely nameany ſort of Injuſtice, which has 
a more malignant Influence upon Religion; 
than this Oppreſſion of Curates: 

Philot, Why ſo Tragical ? 

Philal.Becauſetheir Poverty expoſes them 
to Contempt; which renders rheir Inſtru- 
ctions inſignificant; and which is worlſe; 
makes them leſs Conſiderable in themſelves; 
as well as in the Opinion of others. 

Philot, T hope Poverty 15no Crime: 

Philal, No; but it's a (curvy Temptation; 
eſpecially to thoſe who have lived freely, 
and being bred to better ExpeQations: For 
when a Man finds his Hopes diſappointed, 
himſelf unſupported, and topp'd upon by 
Perſons of meaner- Pretences and Employ- 
ments; this is apt to pall his Spirits, anq4 
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check the Courage of his Thoughts; fo that 
his Compoſitions and Fortune will ſeem to 
be much of a piece. 

Philo. 1thought the ſtrait Circumitances 
had bcen none of the worſt Promoters of 
Learning ; according toghe old Saying, 1z- 
venti largitor Venter, '*: | 

Phill. T grant, there is ſome Truth in 
your Obtervation ; and that it is Want which 
often reconciles Men to Labour and Letters; 
but this is at their fir{t ſetting out ; when 
though they have not gained their Point, 
yet they are full of Hopes; which pricks 
them on, and puts them upon their utmoſt. 
But after they are once qualified for Suc- 
ceſs, and find their Induttry diſcouraged, 
this makes them fink in the Socket, and tret 
away their Strength and Spirits ; ſo that 
cither out of Impotence, or Drſguſt, or 
Deſpair, they give over the 4ruitleſs Pur- 
ſuit ; and ſeldom make any generous At- 
tempt ever after. ?Tis true, there are ſome 
hardy Souls that wow't be beaten off by ill 
Ulage ; but thelc are very rarely to be met 
with, 

Philot, Then you think there would be 
a {trange Improveinent ia the unbeneficed 
Clergy, it they had a better Salary. 

Piuilal, Yes; T think they would have 
more Books, and more Lcarning, and more 
Credir, They would not be 1o eaſily ob- 
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liged to improper Compliances ; nor fo lia- 
bl: to ſeveral other Miſcarriages m «heir 
Conduct. | 

Philot, By your Diſcourſe, the ſlender 
Proviſion which is made for them, ſhould 
be very Criminal. 

Philal. Doubtleſs ſo it is. For pray con- 
ſider, 

Philot. Pray be as Brief as you can, 

Philal. I fay then, for a Clergy-Man to 
enrich himſelt by the Labour and Neceſſi- 
ties of One of his own Order, and make his 
Figureout of the Church, without pertorm- 
ing the Services required, is a direCt tran- 
{lating the Holy Revenues toa Foreign and 
Secular Uſe; and conſequently, beſides other 
Ageravations, 1s no better than Sacrilege ; 
which isa very uncanonical Sin: And unleſs 
we are very much in the dark, will be acs 
counted for afterwards. Inſhort, this Pra- 
Qtice has been the main ground of th2 Con- 
tempt of the Clergy ; -making one Part of 
them grow Cheap by their Poverty, and the 
Other by their Covetouinels, 

Philot. Pray, what Allowance would 
you oblige the Rector to, it you had the 
Regulation of that Afﬀair ? 

Philal; To ſpeak within Compatls, inmy 
Opinion the Curate ought to have halt the 
Profits, let the value of them be never fo 


conſiderable ; for if the Parſon has the other 
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Motety tor doing nothing, I think he has 
no reaſon to Complain; Bt if the Living 


be Small, then he that ſupplies it, ſhould 
have two Thirds afſigned him ; becauſe he 


cannot be decently Supported under that 
Proportion. ; 

Philot, Well, I am not diſpoſed to exa- 
mine that Matter any farther. But I be- 


{eech you, what isall this to the Buſineſs of | 


Pride? I think your Zeal for the Curates 
has tranſported you a little out of your 
Subject, 

Philal. No ſuch matter ; for it is gene- 
rally nothing but Ambition which makes 
Men Covetous and Mean: Beſides, if it is 
a Digreſſion, it is a very ſeaſonable one. 
However, I am willing to take my leave of 
this Part of the Argument ; therefore, if 
you pleaſe, we will call a new Cauſe. 

Philot. Ithink it beſt to Adjourn at pre- 
ſent ; and when we meet again, I will ven- 
turethe other Bruſh with you, 

Philal. Till then Farewel. 
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A SECOND 


CONFERENCE 


BETWEEN 


Philotimus and Philalethes. 


Pilal, ELL met! I am glad the 
\ ——_— ou mention- 
ed 15 ſo quickly returned, 


Philot. So am I ; and therefore if you 
pleaſe, without any further Ceremony, let 
us purſue the Argument we were laſt upon. 

Philal. Withall my Heart, and ſince (as 
has been ſhewed) Learning and Conceit, 
make ſo odd a Figure ; let us proceed to 
examine the Pretences of Nobility, for I 
am afraid the Vulgar Notion of it 1s ſcrew- 
ed ſomewhat too Jgzh, and that it has not 
Ballaſt enough to{@xrry all the Sail which is 
commonly mad 

Philot. I mutt t&1 you, you are upon a 
couchy Point, and therefore I hope you will 
treat 10 nice a Subject as this is with propor- 
tionable Caution. .. 

Philal.” I am ſenſible of what you fay, 
and ſhall manage my Enquiry with all the 
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Fairneſs and Decency, the free Diſcuſſion 
of the Queſtion will allow. To begin, you 
know all Men were equally Noble, or, if 
you will, equally Plebeian at firit : Now 1 
would gladly underſtand how they came to 
be ſo much Diſtinguiſhed afterwards, for 
there are difterent Reaſons aſſigned. 

Philot, T ſuppoſe the DiſtinCtions you 
mentioned were founded upon extraordt- 
nary Performances, and won at the Expence 
of Induſtry and Merit : For how can you 
imagine any Perſons ſhould Emerge out of 
the common Maſs of Mankind, unleſs by 
the Advantages of Capacity, Labour, and 
Reſolution ? Their mounting, argues that 
Fire was theruling Element in their Compo- 
fition ; and that they weregof a more vigo- 
rous and cnterprizing Spirit than their 
Neighbours. 

Philal. Tam willing to ſuppoſe with you, 
thatthcy made a generous Ule of theſe Ad- 
vantages, and employed them for the Be- 
neht oft Mankind ; being as Remarkable for 
their Juitice, Fidelity, and good Humour, 
as for their Condudt and Courage; and 
theretore I am not willing to believe the 
Account which ſome pretend to give con- 
cerning the Original of Nobility. 

Philot, What is that? 

Prilal, "They will tell you that it has 
been often Founded upon Rapine and In- 
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counted an Heroick Atchievement to Plun- 
der luſtily ; and he was a Man of the belt 
Quality, who was able to Steal moit Catile. 
Theſe Nimrods (fay they ) grew great by 
the Strength of their Limbs and ther V ices, 
engraved their Murthers upon their Shields, 
and He&tored all the Little and Peaceable 
People into Peaſantry. 

Philot. This looks fo like a Chimerical 
and TIl-natur*d Opinien, that I ſhall not do 
it the Honour of a Confutarion. 

Philal. T have no Exceptions to your Re- 
ſentment ; but to go on, for the more dt- 
ſtint Conſideration of rhe Argument, we 
will divide Nobility into two Kinds, Here- 
anary, and Acquirea. 'Fhe firſt 1s tranſ- 
mitted to us from our Anceltors, the other 
is immediately conferred by the Favour of 
the Prince. 

Philez, Proceed upon the ſeveral Parts ot 
your Divilion. 

Philal, 1. Then, Herea:t:ry Nobility 
ſeems no juſt Ground tor a hight Opinion, 
becauſe it is borrowed. 'Tho!e great Acti- 
ons which we had no Share in, cannot pro- 
perly be any Part of our Commendat:on, 
eſpecially if we want Abihties to innate 
them. *Tis true, they ought ro be taken 
notice of by others for the Eycouragement 
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of Virtue, and the Ornament of Society. - 


But then he that depends wholly upon the 
Worth of Others, ought to conlider that he 
has but the Honour of an Image, and 1s 
Worſhipped not for his own fake, but up- 
on the account of what he Repreſents. To 
be plain; it 1s a ſign a Man 1s very Poor, 
when he has nothing of his own to appear 
in ; but is forced to patch up his Figure with 
the Relicks of the Dead, and rifle Tomb- 
Stones and Monuments for Reputation. 
' Philo, Notwithitanding your Rallying, 
I cannot conceive what Crime it 1s to Pol- 
feſs the Inheritance of our Forefathers. Now 
Honour is part of their Eſtate, which was 
raiſed on purpoſe that we might be the bet- 
ter for it. And ſince their Children were 
the Occaſion ot their Merit, and puſhed them 
on to generous Undertakings, ought they 
not to ſhare in the Glory of the Succeſs? 
Philal. Yes. But it ſhould be managed 
with great Modeſty, becauſe though an 
honourable Title may be conveyed to Po- 
{terity ; yet the ennobling Qualities, which 
are the Soul of Greatneſs, are a ſort of In- 
communicable PerfeCtions, and cannot be 
transferred. Indeed, if a Man could Be- 
queath his Virtues by Will, and ſettle his 
Senſe, and Learning, and Reſolution, upon 
his Children, as certainly as he can his 
Lands, a brave Anceſtor would be a migh- 
ty Privilegs. * © © © Philot, 
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Philot. T hope thoſe fine Qualities are not 
fo Incommunicable as you ſuppoſe ; for me- 
thinks, there is a Je ne ſcay quor, in Perſons 
well Born: there 1s a peculiar Nobleneſs of 
Temper in them, their Converſation is 
inimitably Graceful, and a Man may di- 
ſtinguiſh their Quality by the Air of their 
Faces. 

Philal. T wiſh that Spirit of Honour and 
Bravery you mention, was inſeparable to 
their Quality ; but it is tod Þlain that great 
Minds, and great Fortunes don't always go 
together ; however, I grant there is ſoms 
Truth ia your Obſervation, but am afraid 
the Diſtinction does not always ſpring from 
the Cauſe you aſſign, For by the Grace- 
tulneſsof Converſation, I ſuppoſe you mean 
a decent Aſſurance, and an Addreſs in the 
Modes, and Geſtures of Salutation, Now 
theſeare pretty Accompliſhments I confeſs, 
and recommend a Man to Company with 
ſome Advantage; but then they are cafily 
gained by .Cuſtom and Education, and 
therefore we need not fetch them ex T7a- 
duce. And moreover, theſe little Forimali- 
ties are often magnified beyond all Senſe 
- and Reaſon; And ſome People are fo Fan- 
taltically fond of them, as if they were the 
top Pertections of Humane Nature; and 
that it were in reality a more valuable and 
pentile Quality to Dreſs well, and come 
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handſomely into a Room, than to take a 
Town, or to be fit to diſcharge the Office 
of a, Privy Counſellor. Now, with Sub- 
miſſion to theſe Ceremonious Gentlemen, 
Iam nor of their Mind in this Matter, bur 
think it much better for a Man's Partstolie 
in his Head, than 1in his Heels. 

Philot. T think ſo too, but you have not 
anſwered the whole. 

Philal. True! Your Air wasomitted : Now 
if this was a cenftant Privilege of Birth, 
which you know it 1s not, yet in this deceit- 
tul Age of ours, there is no Arguing from 
an Out-{ide. Beſides, I doubt this Advan- 
tage is ſometimes the cffeCt of a Slothful and 
Efteminate Life. When Men will Attempt. 
nothing either 1n the Field, or in their Clo- 
ſets: When they will neither trouble them- 
ſelves with Thinking, nor endure to be ex- 
poſed! to the Weather : "This Nicenels, 
though it renders them Inſignificant to the 
great Purpoſes of Life, yet it Poliſhes their 
Complexion, and makes their Spirits ſeem 
more moving and tranſparent. Sometime 
this Sprightlneſs and Grandure of Face, is 
Painted by -Flattery ; for when Men are 
once made to believe they arc very Conli- 
derable, they are preſently for trying to 
Write the Inicription of their Quality upon 
their Forchead, Now Conceit, when 1t is 
Corrected with a Mixture of Gravity, : an 
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admirable Waſh, and will make one look as 
Wiſe, and as Great as you would with. 

Philor. This Grandure of Face,as you call 

it, may poſſibly be explained upon kinder 
Principles; for I am apt to believe that a 
quick Senſe of Honour, a Conſciouſneſs of 
Worth, an Elevation of Thought, will 
ſometimes break out into a Luſtre, and 
make the great Soul ſparkle in a Man's 
Eyes. 
Phila?. I cannot deny what you ſay, and 
therefore the beſt Conſtruction ought to be 
made, where the known Character of the 
Perſon does not difallow it. 

Philot. Tee you can be fair when you 
liſt, therefore I ſhall venture to go on with 
you to another Advantage of Nobility, 
viz. Antiquity. Now to begin in your own 
way, Don't you think it is a great Addition 
toones Birth, to ſtand at the bottom ofa long 
Parchment Pedigree, and be ſome Yards 
removed from the firſt Eſcutcheon? Ts not 
that Family ſubſtantially Built which can 
ſtand the Shock of Time, and hold out 
againit all Varieties of Accidents? How ge- 
nerous muſt that Blood be, which has been 
ſo long Refining, and run through the 
Channels of Honour for ſo many Ages, 
where it is ſometimes as hard to come to thg 
Plebeian Fountain, as to tind out the Head 
of Nulus ? 
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Philal. Not ſohard neither, For if you go 
but one Inch farther then the Gentleman at 
the Top you ſpoke of, it is ten to one but 
you take old Goodman, &c. by the Lea- 
thern Breeches. And as for the Antiquity 
of a Family, though it looks prettity at fir 
ſight, yet I fear it will abate upon Exami- 
nation. 

Philot. Pray try your $kill upon it, forT 
am not of your Mind. | 0 

Philal. Then to deal plainly with you, I 
conceive the Antiquiry you talk of, is com- 
monly nothing but ancient Wealth; and 
therefore the chief Commendation of this 
Privilege conſiſts in the long continued Fru- 
gality of the Family ; who after they were 
once poſſeſſed of an Eſtate, had the Diſcre- 
tion to keep it. 

Philor. Ts it nothing then for a Man's An- 
ceſtors to have lived in Reputatian, and to 
have had Intereſt and Command in their 
Country, for ſo many Generations ? 

Philal, T ſuppofe the Exgliſh of all this is 
no more than that they have Lived in good 
Houſes, Eat and Drank better, and bora 
higher Offices than thoſe who have want- 
eda Fortune. Now Money, and a mode- 
rate Share of Senſe, will furniſh any Man 
with all theſe Advantages. And as to the 
holding out againſt ſo many Accidents, and 
Alterations ot State, I am afraid it ſome- 
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times proceedsfrom Shifting and Indifferent 
Principles; and from a ſervile Compliance 
with whatever is Uppermoſt. So that 
what my Lord Bacon mentions, in reference 
to Notions and Inventions, may be ſome- 
times applicable to Families ; where he 
tells us, That Time is like a, River, in which 
Metals and ſolid Subſtances are ſunk, while 
Chaft and Straws ſwim upon the Surface. 
Secondly, You are to conſider that an 
ancient Gentility does not neceſſarily con- 
vey to us any Advantage either of Body or 
Mind ; And, to ſpeak like Philoſophers, 
theſe are the only two Thmgs'in which we 
are capable of any real Improvement. I 
confeſs, if every Generation grew Wiſer, 
Stronger, Handſomer, or |nger Lived than 
the other ; if the Breed of a Man's Family 
was thus Improved, the farther it was con- 
tinued ; then indeed the Quality of an Ef- 
cutcheon would be exattly contrary to that 
of Cloaths, and the One would always grow 
better, as the Other does worſe, by wear- 
ing. From whence it would follow, that 
if the Seven Sleepers had been made Gentle- 
men immediately before they entred their 
Cave, and had held on their Nap fro Se- 
venty to Seven hundred Years, they had 
moſt undeniably {lept themſelyes into a con- 
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Philot. You may talk as Subtilly as you 
pleaſe, but you mult not think to baffle 
Eſtabliſhed and Unconteſted Opinions, with 
a few Logical Quirks. | 

Philal. Pray don't grow warm, and I 
will endeavour to ſatisfy you; and in order 
toit, I obſerve, in the third Place, That an 
ancient Gentility makes a Man Superior on- 
ly to thoſe of the ſame Quality, (viz. an 
Eſquire, to an Eſquire, and fo in the reſt 
and that in nothing but in Point of Prece- 
dency. 'The Reaſon, Iſuppoſe, why thoſe 
which are placed in any Degree of Honour, 
precede others who are afterwards raiſed to 
the ſame Height, is tor the Encouragement 
of Induſtry. To make Men forward to 
exert their earliaft Endeavours, to deſerve 
well of the State; for this Reaſon there is a 
Diſtinftion made between Merit, other- 
wiſe equal, only upon the account of the 
Priority of Time. ; 

Philot. Is this all you can afford ? 

Philal. Look you! We that pretend to 
be Subject to a Conſtitution, muſt not 
Carve out our own Quality ; tor at this rate 
a Cobler may make himſelt a Lord. 

Fhilot. And what then ? 

Philal, Why, then I fay, it is Vanity for 
any Man to havea better Opinion of his Fa- 
mily than the Law allows : My Reaſon is, 
becauſe the Law is the meaſure of Honour, 
as 
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as well as of all other Civil Rights. Beſides, 
I muſt tell you, that it is both Reaſonable, 
and the Intereſt of the State, that Merit 
ſhould be conſidered, of what date foever 
it is. A Worthy Attion ought to be as 
much Rewarded now, as one of the fame 
Kind was a Thouſand Years ſince, The 
proſpect of Honour, toa generous Mind, is , 
the chief Incitement to all great Underta- 
kings. , This Conſideration Poliſhes Arts 
and Sciences, makes Men Induſtrious1n 1m- 
proving their Underſtandings, and Reſo- 
lute in expoſing their Perſons for the Pub- 
lick Service. If therefore we dote upon 
Antiquity fo far, as to undervalue the Me- 
rit of the preſent Age, the Government 
mult neceſſarily ſuffer by it ; for ſuch a Par- 
tialiry will ſlaken the Nerves of Induſtry, 
and occaſion a Negligence both in thoſe who 
have an ancient Title to Honour, and in 
thoſe who have not. The firſt will grow 
ſluggiſh, becauſe they have a ſuſicient 
Share of Reputation already ;%and therefore 
need not run any hazards about getting 
more. 'The latter will abate in their tor- 
wardneſs to oblige their Country, becauſe 
they know. thew Service, though never {0 
oreat, will be contemned ; and tor that ve- 
ry Reaſon which ought to-mal& them the 
more valued ; that is, becauſe their Conti- 
rableneſs came from themſelves. More- 

ovef, 
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over, if the Inheritors of antiedt Honour, 
have not by perſonal Additions improved 
that Stock which was granted to their An- 
'ceſtors; there is no Reaſon it ſhould be 
Rated above the ſame Degree (Precedency 
excepted) which is given now. For to at- 
firm that a Family raiſed to Nobility by this | 
King, 15 not as good” as one raiſed by the 
Conqueror, isa Reflettion upon his Preſent 
Majeſty : It ſuppoſes his Judgment, or his 
Authority, leſs Confiderable than that of 
his Predeceſlors ; and that the Fountain of 
Honour is almoſt dried up, and runs more 
muddy than in former Ages. : 

Philot. How Plaulibly ſoever you may 
make your Opinion look, Pm "a it has 
the Diſadvantage of being Singular. For 
you know a plain Gentleman of an ancient 
Family is accounted a Perſon of better Qua- 
lity than a new made Knight ; though the 
reaſon of his Dubbing was never ſo Meri- 
torious. Honour, like China Diſhes, muſt 
lie fome AgeFunder Ground before it comes 
to any Perfection. And to carry on your 
own Figure, the greater diſtance from the 
Spring, always makes the Stream the more 
conliderable. 

Philal, This it is to be Wiſer than the 
Laws! And fince you are for Illuſtrations, 
I reply, That to ſuppoſe an ancient Title 
(though lefſer in Degree) is preferable to a 
| greater 
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greater of late Creation, is as if one ſhould 
affirm that an old Shilling is better than a 
new Half-Crown, though the Alloy and 
Impreſſion are the fame in both. Nay, 
from your Argument a Man may conclude, 
that a coarſer Metal, my by being digg? 
and refin'd in the Days of our Great Grand- 
fathers, (though perhaps it has contracted 
ſome Ruſt by lying) is more valuable than 
the ſame weight in Gold, but lately ſepa- 
rated from the Ore. And that an anciene 
Eſtate is really better than one newly Pur- 
chaſed, though the Lands of the Latter are 
richer, -and the Survey larger then the O- 
ther. Now ita Man {ſhould prove fo Fan- 
ciful, as to demand a greater Reat for his 
Farm, becauſe it has been in the Poſſeſſion 
of his Family for ſome Hundred of Years; 
I believe the want of Tenants would ſoon 
£onvince him of his Error. From whence. 
it's evident, that in taking an Eſtimate of 
Nobility we are not ſo much to conſider 
it's Antiquity, as the Merit of the fir(t 
Grantee, and the Diſtinction the Prince 
has put upon it ; which like Figures or 
other Marks upon Money, ſtamp the Va- 
Jue, and te!l the Subject for how much it 
15 to pals. | 
Philot. Pray, by your Favour, are not 
Medals, and Coins valued more for their 
Antiquity than their Metal ? | | 
F Philat. 
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Philal. That Queſtion is to the Point : 


and therefore I anſwer, 


Firſt, That Coins, &c. though they are 


valuable as Rarities, yet they fignifie little 
in Exchange and common Uſe; And if a 
Man has any Debt to pay, or Commodi- 


ties to buy, King Charles his Image, and Þ 
Superſcription will do him much more Ser= * 


vice than Cz/ar's, 


_ Secondly, "The Reaſon why theſe Things / 
ere ſometimes ſo much valued, isnot becauſe # 
they are old but uſeful: "They often reCtify F 
Chronology, and explain Hiſtory, and re- F 
trieve us {everal material Parts of Learning; # 
which might otherwiſe have been irreco- 


verably lot, 


Thirdly, There is a Diſparity in the cafe | 
of ancient Coins and Families; For in the Z 
firſt you have the ſame numerical Piece, in | 
thelatter nothing but the Name or Relation; # 
ſo that the Change and Succeſſion of Perſons 


ſeems to deſtroy, the Notion of Antiquity. 


To make the Inſtance parallel, we mutt F. 
ſuppoſe a Gentleman as old as Methuſalem, | 


and then I confeſs he would be a great Cu- 
riolity; and ought to be valued accordingly. 


Philot. As 1 remember you were laying, | 


the Merit of the firit Gentleman of the 
Houſe ought to be conſider'd, 


Philal, Yes; I conceive that Circum- 


ſtance very Material ; and that it upon en- 
quiry 


£ 
j 
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quiry it proves Unintelligible, or Unlucky, 
it's no ſmall Abatement to the Family. For 
if he Advanced himſelf by a voluntary En- 
gaging in unjult Quarrels, he has no better 
Pretence to Honour than what a reſolute 
and ſucceſsful Padder may Challenge, If 
he owes his Heraldry to a fervile Flattery, 
and a dextrous Application to the Vices of 
Princes ; the Marks of their Favour are ra- 
ther Infamous than Honourable to his Po- 
ſterity; becauſe he is Ennobled for thoſe 
Qualities, for which he ought ro have been 
Puniſhed. _ | 

Philot. What if the Gentility was Pur- 
chaſed, I hope we may make the belt of 
what we have paid for? 

Philal. By all means! But thea this is a 
ſign that Worth and diſtinguiſhing Qua- 
lities were wanting ; otherwite the Honour 
had been conferred Gratis. The {ame may 
be ſaid when Arms or 7':tles are given at 
the Inſtance or Recommendation of a Fa- 
vorite ; for this is down-right begging tor 
Quality ; and looks more like an Alms than 
an Honour, Farther, it's a lefſcning to a 
Man's Nobility; when the Reafon and 
Grounds of it are unknown ; for it his Riſe 
had been derived from worthy and credi- 
table Cauſes, he would in all likelihood 
have been as certainly acquainted with 


them, as with his Arms; It being both ea- 
F 2 116 
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ſie and for the Reputation of the Family, F 
that Records of this Nature ſhould have F 
been preſerv*d; and therefore the Loſs of } 

- them ſeems rather to proceed from Deſign 
than Negle&. In ſhort, if the firſt Princi- 
pls of Honour happen to be thus Coarſe, 
or Counterfeit, it's not m the, Power of 
Time to mend them : A Pebble or Br:{tol 
Stone will not charige their Natures, and 
improve into Diamonds ; though they are 
laid up a Thouſand Years together, 

Philot, Hark you Mr. I doubt your Et- 
fets ( if you have any ) have lain but a lit- 
tle while in the Heralds Office. 

Philal. Probably as long as your Wor- 
{hip's : But I take it to be much more a 
Gentlemanly Quality to diſcover ſuch vn- 
fociable Miſtakes than to abett them. -It 
weare capable of underſtanding any Thing, 
ir mult undoubtedly be more Creditable to 
promote good Humour and Modeſty in 
Convexſation, and grve Men right Ap- 
prechenſions of themſelves; than to flatter 
them into Groundleſs Conceits, and make 
them believe they may be truly Great, 
and yet good tor Nothing. To maintain 
ſuch indetentible and dangerous Principles 
of Honour, which not only umpoſe upon , 
our Underitandings, but emaſculate our : 
Spirits, and ſpoil our 'Temper, and tend ? 
only to thenouriſhingot Idleneſs and Pride ; 

__. 
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is, in my Opinion, no very Heroical Under- 
taking. 

Philot, Then Tfind we muit come to the 
Merits of the Cauſe, as you cal! therF; and 
examine upon What Foundation the Fa» 
mily ſtands, 

Philal. T think that 1s the only way to 
know what we have to trult to; and how 
tar we may inſfilt upon the Advantages 
of Birth. 

Philot. What are the uſual Steps to Ho- 
nour ? 

Philal. T ſuppoſe one of theſe Three, 
Learning, Commerce, or Arms. The Pre- 
tences of Learning have been examined 
already; To which I ſhall only add, Thaz 
if a Perſon whoſe Mind 1s enlarged, and 
beautified with all ſorts of uſetul Know- 
ledge, is notwithitanding obliged to Mo- 
deity, and Sobriety of 'T hought, then cer- 
tainly thoſe who claim under him, and arc 
wiſe only by Proxy, ought not to grow too 
big upon their Relation to the Mzſes, To 
proceed, Commerce 1s another Expedient 
which often diſtinguiſhes a Man from the 
Vulgar. For 'T rading raiſes an Eſtate, and 
that procures Honour; ſo that in this Caſe 
Wealth is the main of the Merit; and thar 
which is chiefly inſiſted on by rhole who 
Inherit it. But here we ought to be very 
Cautious and Meek-Spirited, till we are ai- 

E 1 {ured 
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ſured of the Honeſty of our Anceſtors; for 
Coverouſneſs and Circumvention make no 
good Motto for a Coat, And yet your Men 
of Trade are too often aſſiſted in their For- 
tunes by theſe Qualities. - 

Philot. T think you are too hard upon 
them; and believe they may come into their 
Eſtates by more accountable Methods, 
wiz, by their Induſtry, by Underſtanding 
how to make uſe of all fair Advantages, 
and by the Luck of a good Acquaintance, 

Philal. I grant there is a great deal of 
Good Faith, Frankneſs and Generolity to 
be Found among Tradeſmen; and that ſuch 
Profeſſions are neceflary to the Convenience 
and Splendor of Lite ; and being thus Uſe- 
tul, ought to be eſteemed * Honourable. 
But their being, uſed to value' {mall Gains 
is apt ( without care ) to make them con- 
tract a Narrownels of Spirit, and to ſtand 
. too much to the Point of Intereſt,  - 

Philort. What 1s that which they call the 
Myſtery of Trade ? 

Philal. A great part of it conſiſts in the 
Skill of over-reaching their Cultomers; 
which Science, I fear is not learned meerly 
for Speculation, 

Philot. Poſſibly it may be for Caution, 
that they may not be impoſed on by others. 
: -Philal, T am willing to think fo, how- 
ever thele Arcana Officine, are counted ſuch 
Crs et, Eſſentia!s, 


J 
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Eſſentials, that except an Apprentice is ful- 
ly inſtruſted how to Adulterate, and Var- 
niſh, and give you the Go-by upon occa- 
ſion, his Maſter may be charged with 
Negle& ; and ſued for not teaching him 
his Art, and his Trade. 

Philot. Tt ſeems thea he cannot Be an 
Honeſt Man, except he teaches his Servans 
to play the Knave. 

Philal. Granting your Inference, yet 

ou know a Man may underſtand his 
eapon better than his Neighbour ; and 
notwithſtanding be of a very peaceable In- 
offenſive Temper. However, when the 
Riſe of the Family is owing to ſuch an 
Original, a Man has.a particular Reaſon 
not to flouriſh too much upon the Glitter of 
his Fortune; for fear there ſhould be too 
much Alloy in it. For ſome People are 
forced to climb in a very mean and ſervile 
Poſture, They muſt Flatter, Decerve 
and Pinch; uſe their Neighbours, and 
themſelves too, very unkindly, betore they 
can gain their Point. So that if the Ance- 
ſtor had not been remarkably Little, his 
Polterity had never been reputed Great. 
Philot. But what needs all this Scruple ? 


. Why ſhould I enquire {o Anxioufly how 


my Anceſtors came by their Eſtate? Let 
their Merit be as ſmall as you pleaſe, the 
Revenue will not fink upon this Score. 

F 4 Now, 


AG AGILE 
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Now, if you conſidered the Sovereignty of 
Money, how it commands Honour, and 
Beauty, and Power ; how much of Orna- 
ment, and Defence, and Pleaſure there is 
in it; you would allow us to be a little Up- 
piſh upon the Matter : For when a Man 
has ih a Univerſal Taftrument of Delight, 
and is Maſter of that, which is Maſter of 
every thing elſe, he ought viſibly to Con- 
gratulate his Happineſs, and pay himfelt a 
particular Reſpect. 

* Philal, If I could Purchaſe a parcel of 
new Senſes, and ſome pretty undiſcovered 
Curioſities to pleaſe them with, I confeſs I 
ſhould be more deſirous of growing Rich 
1m 

 Philot. What though you cannot buy 
any New, you may pleaſe the Old ones 
better; and make one Senſe go as far as 
two, with Poverty. 

' Philal, Tam not altogetherof your Mind; 
beſides, if my Underſtanding does not im- 
prove proportionably, Iam only inthe fair- 
tr Way to be more a Brute. 

Philor. Underſtanding! Money will buy 
good Books; and though the Owner ſhould 
not know how to uſe them, yet 1t he has 
- Eſtate, he will never want People to 

ake him believe he has Senſe, which will 
be in a manner as well ; for Pleaſure con- = 
lifts moſtly in Fancy, | ; 

NN NF. Philat. 
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 Philal, I don't enyy ſuch aone the En- 


tertainment of his Imagination, though I be- 
ieve it is much ſhort of the Tranſports of 
Lunacy : But withal I think, "That Folly 
and Madneſs are no proper Judges to pro» 
nounce upon the Advancements of Human 
Nature. But to return to the Argument ; 
no Perſon can be Great by being Owner of 
thoſe Things which wiſe Men have always 
counted it a piece of Greatneſs to Deſpite. 
To which TI muſt add, That it 1s not the 
Poſſeſſing, but the right Management of 
any valuable Advantage, which makes us 
Conſiderable, He that does not Employ 
his Fortune generouſly, 1s not to be Reſpe- 
Red meerly becauſe he has it, Indeed, if a 
Man gives me Part of his Eſtate, I am 
bound to make him Acknowledgment ; 
but T am not obliged to Honour þim, be» 
cauſe he 1s pleaſed to keep it to himſelt. 
 Philot. Well! Since Merchandiſe is fome- 
times liable to Exceptions, and antient 
Wealth has no right to Challenge Worſhip 
and Homage, pray what do you think of 
Nobility raiſed by Arms? I hope here you 
will grant the Materials are all ſhining, and 
folid, And when an Anceſtour works out 
his Fortune by great and hazardous Un- 
dertakings, by Contempt of Danger and 
Death, and all the Inſtances of an Heroick 
Gallantry ; 1s it not highly reaſonable, his 


I 
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Deſcendants ſhould ſhare his Honour, as 


well as his Inheritance ? Nay, they ſeem 
Obliged, in Juſtice to his Memory, to have 
fome Stroaks of Greatneſs and Reſerve in 
their Carriage. They might better be 
Profufe in their Expences, than their Fami- 
liarities. The Waſting his Eſtate, and 
Razing him out of the Heralds Books, 1s 
ſcarce more Injunious to lis Name, than 
the heedleſs Condeſcenſions of his —_— 
For by ſuch ill managed Humility, they do 
as it were Proftitute his Quality ; Mingle 
bis Aſhes with iznoble Duſt ; and Detace the 
Monuments and DiſtinCtions of his Merit. 
Philal. I confeſs, a Man ought to be Ci- 
vil to his Generation ; but not to that De- 
oree, as to Plague the Living, only in Ce- 
remony to the Dead. And I may fay far- 
ther, That a Noble Anceſtor, does not de- 
fire his Poſterity ſhould pretend to Honour 
tym this way ; except his Qualities, a3 well 
25 his Name, deſcend upon them. A-Perſon 
truly Great, isnever fond and unreaſonable; 
he hates to ſee Folly Idolized ; though it 
be in his own Children ; and had rather 
have his Mcmory buried in Oblivion, than 
his Honour ſhould be Uſurped by a Dege- 
ncrate Inſignificant Oft-ſpring. Belides, the 
Reaſons you afſga why Martial Men ought 
to be valued by After-Ages, ſeem to be 
common to other- Pretences to Nobility. 
| Philor, 
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Philot. T am forry if they appear fo; 
ſince I deſigned them chiefly for the Advan- 
tage of Arms. For in my Judgment, the 
Prafeſſion of a Soldier has a particular, and 
paramount Title to Honour. For can there 
be a more extraordinary Inſtance of Great- 
neſs, then for a Man to be undiſmayed, 
amidſt ſo many horrible Inſtruments and 
Images of Death ? Toexpoſe his Perſon as 
treely as if he knew himſelf Immortal ; and 
to fear nothing but Obſcurity and Diſgrace? 
And therefore though there are many other 
Creditable Employments and Accompliſh- 
ments, yet there 1s a tranſcendent, and al- 
molt an aſtoniſhing Greatneſs and Graceful- 
neſs in Valour. It has ſomething more Il- 
Jultrious and Sparkling, more Noble and 
Majeſtick than the Reſt. 

Philal. Hold ! You are going to deſcribe 
Alexander or Ceſar; Do you think that eve- 
Ty Field, or Charge in Gules, can pretend to 
all theſe fine Things? This muſt be exam- 
ined farther by and by : At preſent I ſhall 
only obſerve to you, "That though TI have a 
great Eſteemfor a Gentleman of the Sword, 
and don't in the leaſt intend to leſſen the 

jult Character of Military Glory ; yet I 
conceive there 1s another Profeſſion, which 
poſſibly does not Glitter altogether ſo much 


. upon the Senſe; but for all that, if you 


touch it, *twill prove right Sterling. 
bs, 5 © Phill 
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Philot. What Profeſſion do you mean ? 

Philal. That of Learning ; Therefore if 
you pleaſe, I will juſt Glance upon the Ad- 
vantages of Learning ; without interpoſing 
my Judgment by way of Compariſon, 

Philot, Do ſo; for I think you had need 
fay ſome kind Things upon this Argument, 
to make Amends for the Freedom you took 
with it m our former Conference, - 

Philal. Don't miſtake me; I am conſci- 
ous of no Injury ; and therefore deſign no- 
thing by way of Reparation. 

Philor. Take your Courſe. 

Philal. x. Then not to mention, That 
Learning 1s an improvement of our Minds ; 
which 1s the Nobleſt Part of us. I fay not 
ro mention this, you may pleafe to take no- 
tice ; that without fome ſhare in this ac- 
compliſhment, War it ſelf canot be ſucceſs- 
fully managed. Without the affiſtance of 
Letters, a Man can never be qualified for 
any Confiderable Poſt in the Camp. For 
Courage and corporal Force, unleſs joined 
with Condutt, and reach of Thought 
( whichare the uſual Effets of Contempla- 
tion 15 no more fit to Command, than a 
Tempeſt; doing for the moſt part more 
harm than good ; and deſtroying it ſelf by 
it's blind and ill direted Motion. Ir 1s 
Learning which teaches a General the Suc- 
celles and Events of Aftion in former Ages; 

Whic 
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| which makes him betterableto Judge ofhis 
| preſent Preparation. It Inftrutts him how 


to take Advantage of his Enemies; and 
avoid thoſe Miſcarriages which have been 
Fatal to Others before him. It teaches him 
how to Fortifie and Aſſault; how to ma- 
nage the difference of Ground and Weather. 
It lets him into the Knowledge of Humane 
Nature; and ſhews him how to underſtand 
the Tempers of other Men; and to Govern 


his Own.It diſcovers by what ſecret Springs 


the Paſſions are moved; what are the 
moſt probable Cauſes of Hope and Fear ; of 
Reſolution and Cowardiſe ; and how 
{trangely they are mixed, and varicd accord- 
ing to the difference of Climates, :Govern- 
ments, Conditions, and Occupations; eſpe- 
cially according to the different Age, Tem- 
per, Intereſt, and Experience of 'Thoſe who 
arc in Power, 

. Philot. Yes; no doubt it teaches a Man 
torake a Soul in Pieces, as eaſily as a Watch ! 
It ever I heard ſuch Conjuring ! 

Philal. Pray be not fo ſevere; the Dif- 
courſe 15 not ſo Romantick as you ſuppoſe. 

Philor. Go on. 

Philal, Secondly, I obſerve that the Ad- 
vantages of Learning are more Lafting 
and Extenſive than thoſe of Arms. The 
Courage of a Soldier, does his Country not 
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of it being uſually confined to one Age + 
Whereas by the Knowledge of Men and | 
Things, Publick Proviſions for Society are | 
Framed, and the Conſtitution adjuſted to 
the Temper and Convenience of the People; 
of the happy effects of which, remote Po- 
ſterity is often ſenſible. And as the Con- 
ſequences of Valour, ſeldom reach beyond 
the Death of him who ſhewed it ; ſo there | 
are Few the better for it, except thoſe a Man |; 
engages for ; which are commonly none but | 
his Country-men. But Learning, by ln- F 
venting and Improving Arts and Sciences, 
fcatters its Favours in a much larger Com- 
paſs; becomes a univerſal Benetactor; and | 
obliges Mankind in its moſt Comprehenſive F 
Latitude of Place and Time, 

Philot. TI hope you, will grant, + ua 
Learning muſt fly to the Prote&tion of the 
Sword to ſecure it's Quiet; and all the Pro- 
fits accrewing from thence. For in earneſt, 
Notionsand Syllogifms, are very detenceleſs 
Things againſt Violence. It we had no- 
thing bur Philoſophy; Sratures and Reports, 
to ſecure the Peace ; our Meum and 1Tauum | 
were but in an ll Condition. 

Philal. T agree with you; and ſhall juſt 
add in the third place, That the ſucceſſes of 
Learning are Naturally of a very Innocent 
Tendency; and under good Management; 
Prejudicial to None, 'The Conquelts of | 
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Arts are not like thoſe of Arms; gained by 
Slaughter, and attended with Ruin and De- 
folation. No; Here is nothing routed 
but Ignorance and Errour; nothing de- 
ſtroyed but obitinate Humour, and favage 
Diſpolition: 


Emollit mores nec ſinit e ſſe feros. 


But a Martial Man, except he has been 
ſweetned, and poliſhed by a Lettered Edu- 
cation, is apt to have a Tincture of Sower- 
neſs. and Incomplyance in his Behaviour. 
And therefore it you obſerve your old He- 
roes in Homer, (tor want of being Book- 
Learned ) were none of the Gentileſt-Men. 
-..at a rugged, tempeltuous, wnconver= 
ſable Mortal, was AshiUzs; I could never 
fancy that ſame 35 ©xv%. 

Philot. Well! I perceive it 15 requiſite 
for a Man to get ſome Senſe to his Cou- 
rage if he can : But have we not loſt all our 
Pride; and gone ſomewhat off from the 
Point ? 

Philal. No; We have only fetched a 
Compaſs ; and throw our Reaſoning more 
into a Circle, to Inveſt the Place : And 
now we will come on dire&ly, and make 
a little Aſſault; only to try the Strength of 
the Gariſon, 


Philot. 
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-- heins uſually confined to one AgC * 
Lows > the Knowledge of Men and 
Things, Publick Proviſions for Society are 


Framed, and the Conſtitution adjulted to. | 


emper and Convenicnce of the People; 
Dee bepp effects of which, pres Po- 
ſterity is olten ſenſible. And as = wo 
ſequences of Valour, ſeldom reach your 
the Death of him who ſhewed it ; {0 there 
are Few the better for it, except thoſe a = 
engages for ; which arc commonly none o 
his Country-men. But Learning, by N= 
venting and Improving Arts an Sciences, 


- mes a univerſal BenefaCtor ; and 
Ds Mankind in its moſt Comprehenlive 
Latitude of Place and T ime. 

Philet, 1 hope you will grant, + up 
Learning mult fly to the Prote&tion of the 
Sword to ſecure it's Quiet; and all the =w 
Gts accrewing from thence. For 1n cal a , 
Notionsand Syllogiims, are very corn els 
Things againlt V 1olence. If we had no- 


featters its Favours 18 2 much larger ani 


| | d Reports, Þ 
bins bur Philoſophy; Sratwres ana NOM 
" —_ the Peace ; our Meum and Tuum | 


in an ill Condition. | 
Will I agree with you and ſhall pu 
24d in the third place, That the ſucceſſes 0 
Learning are Naturally of a very Innocent 


- and under £ 
Len ro None, The Conquelts 0t 
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Philot. Very Soldier-like ! In plain Ex 
gliſþ, 1 doubt you are Attempting toſhews 
that it is not ſo much the Profeſſion of Arms; 
as the unexceptionable Management of that 
Profeſſion, which makesaFamily honourable; 

Philal. Yes. Therefore before we fall too 
much in Love with the Buff in the Ward- 
robe; we ſhould examine whether the 
War was juſt; whether our Anceſtor 
Fought in Defence of his Prince and Coun- 
try ; or let himſelt out to any Perſon, who 
would Hire him to Murgher. We ſhould 
con(ider, -Whether the Enterpriſe was Great 
and Dangerous; whether the Advantages 
were gained by open Bravery and Reſolu- 
tion; or were no more then the Effects of 
Chance, of Treachery, or Surpriſe ? And 
though a Man can give a Creditable An- 
{wer ro all theſe Queſtions, he ſhould (till 
remember, there are a great many Perſons 
who have ventured as far as himſelf; and 
yet continuein their fir{t Obſcurity: So that, 
had it not been his good Fortune to have 
{allen under the Notice of his General, his 
Merit had been unrewarded. There are 
many Perſons who perform {ignal Service 
ina Breach, or Scalado ; and yet their Cou- 
rage 1s often unregarded; and lolt in the 
Crowd and Tumulr of the Action; ſo that 
they get nothing but Blows for their Pains. 

'o wind up this parr of the-Diſcourſe : 
Ler 
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Arts are not like thoſe of Arms; gained by 
Slaughter, and attended with Ruin and De- 
folation. No; Here is nothing routed 
but Ignorance and Errour; nothing de- 
ſtroyed but obitinate Humour, and favage 
Diſpolition: 


_ _ — EI. _ — 


2yvond | 

Ago Emollit mores nec ſinit eſſe feros. 

Man 

e but But a Martial Man, except he has been 
dy In- {weetned, and poliſhed by a Lettered Edu- | 
ences, cation, 1s apt to have a TinQture of Sower- 


Com- neſs. and Incomplyance in his Behaviour. 
- and And therefore it you obſerve your old He- 
enſive t roes in Homer, (tor want of being Book- 
Learned ) were none of the Gentileſt-Men. 
a at What a rugged, tempe(tuous, wnconver= 
of the ſable Mortal, was Achilles; I could never 
2 Pro- þ fancy that ſame ids ous. 


neſt, Philot. Well! I perceive it is requiſite 
\celeſs for a Man to get ſome Senſe to his Cou- 
4 no- | rage if he can : But have we not loſt all our 
-Ports Pride; and gone ſomewhat off from the 
Roſe 4 P oint ? 

$ Philal. No; We have only fetched a 
1 juſt Compals ; and throw our Reafoning more 
Tes of into a Circle, to Inveſt the Place : And 
ocent now we will come on direQaly, and make 
nent; a little Aflault; only to try the Strength of 
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Let the Riſe of the Family be never ſo Con- 
ſiderable ( I mean none but Subjects ) it 
ought not to ſupercede the Indultry; or (top 
the Progreſs of Thoſe who are thence De- 
ſcended. For if we rely wholly upon the 
Merit of Others ; and are Great only by 
Imputation; we ſhall be elteemed by none, 
but the Injudicious Part of the World. 
To ſpeak out ; It neither the Advantages of 
Fortune and Education ( which often con- 
cur in theſe Caſes) the Expectation of 
others, nor the Memory of Worthy An- 
ceſtors; if none of theſe Motives can pre- 
vail with a Man, to furniſh himſelf with 
Supravulgar and Noble Qualities; this is an 
Argument, that he is either under a Natu- 
ral Incapacity, or elſe has abandoned him- 
ſelf to Sloth and Luxury: And without 
Diſpute, he is molt emphatically Mean, 
who is 1{o under the greatelt Advantages 
and Arguments to the Contrary. So that 
the Lultre of his Family, ſerves only to ſer 
off his own Degeneracy; it does Facem pre- 
ferre pudends; and makes him the more re- 
markably Contamprible. 

Philor. You are Smart upon the empty 
Sparks! AndI perceive by your Diſcourte, 
That if we intend to fer up Strong, we mult 
do ſomething for our elves, 

Philal, Yes: And therefore I preſume, 
that Women have more Reaſon to inatt up- 

(x on 
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on their Birth than Men ; Becauſe they 
have not ſo fair a Trial to diſcover their 
Worth. They are by Cuſtom, made In- 
capable of thoſe C—_—_ by which 


Honour 1s uſually gain*d, They are ſhut 
out from the Pulpit and Barr ; from Em- 


baſſes; and State Negotiations ; ſo that 
notwithitanding, ( as I believe it often hap- | 
pens ) their Inclinations are Generous ; and * 


their Abilities Great, - to ſerve the Pub- 


lick ; yet they have not an Opportunity of | 


ſhewing it. 

Philor. Truly, I think you need not 
have been ſo liberal to the Beau-Sex ; you 
know they have enough to be Proud of, 
belides Heraldry. 

Philal. What do you mean ? 

Philot. Their Beauty, Man. 

Philal. Right; I believe that may Di- 
{turb them ſometimes; but they have no 
great Reaſon for it. For Beauty, though 
it's a pretty Varniſh; yet it's of a frail Con- 
ftitution ; liable to abundance of Accidents ; 
and but a ſhort-lived Bleffing at the beſt. 
And waving this Conſideration; it ſeems to 
be made chiefly for the Entertainment 
of the Lookers-on, Thoſe who are fo 
much admired by Others, can't ſhare the 
Pleaſure of the Company, without the 
help of a Glaſs; tor the Eyes which ſhew 
usother Objects, cannot ſee themſelves. Nas 
rure 
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mourlſom, they ſpoil all; For Pride not on- 
ly raiſes a Prejudice againit their Beauty ; 
but really leſſens it. For if you obſerve, 
it Paints an ill-natured Air upon their 
Face; and fills them with Spleen, and 
Peeviſhneſs, and Paſſion ; which exhaults 
their Spirits; and makes their Blood leſs 
florid; ſo that their Beauty is neither fo 
agreeable, nor laſting, as otherwiſe it would 


be: And if the preſent Inconvenience will 
not Cure them, they will do well to re- 
member, That they mult of neceſſity, 
grow Humble when they are Old ; unleſs 
they are fo Fancitul, as to doat upon Rub- 
bilh and Ruins. 

Pilot, Pray let us take leave of the 
Ladies; and procecd to the other Branch of 
your Divilion, 7s. to acquired Nobility. 
And heremethinks, every thing looks unex- 
ceprionable and fine, upon your own 
Principles. For here we are beholden to 
none but our felves; weare not thrown up 
the Hill by anothers Arms; and made con- 
i:derable by Diverſion, or Chance-medly-; 
but climb the Aſcent by plain Strength, and 
ndctatigable Activity. Is 1t not a {ingular 
Commendation, to have our Circumſtances 
not only Large and Honourable, but Inde- 
pendent ; and almoſt to Create the Privi- 
leges we enjoy ? Here 1s no gilding of a 
coarſe Subſtance ; no borrowed Glory ; no 

taint 
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ture ſeems to have laid the molt graceful 
Parts of our Fabrick out of our way ; to 
prevent our-Vanity. For could fome Peo- 
ple always Command alight ot their Fa- 
ces ; they would Narciſſus hke, be perpetu- 
ally poring upon their Handſomeneſs; and 
ſo be neither fir for Buſineſs, nor Compa- 
ny. 

Philot. To my thinking, you have not 
cleared the Point; For why may we not 
inſiſt upon the Privileges of Nature? Why 
{ſhould a fine Woman, be fo Prodigal of her 
Beauty ; make Strip and Waſte of her Com- 
# plexion,and Squander away her Face tor no- 
d of, ** thing ? There is no reaſon Perſons of a lets 

k agreeable Aſpe&t ( except they have ſome 
* other Advantage ) ſhould Converſe with 
Beauty upon a Level. For thoſe who can- 


Di- © -not furmiſh out an equal proportion, to- 
e no © wards the Pleaſure of Converfation; ought 
ugh © to pay for their Inſuthiciency in Acknow- 
on» © ledgments. Beauty without doubt, was 
ats; &# deligned for ſome Advantage ; and it to cer- 
deſt. © tainly theOwners have the belt Right to it. 
's to Philal, T grant it; and theretore it's al- 
1ent lowable for them to ſet a Value upon their 
e fo Perſons; for the better Diſpoſal of them. 
the © And farther if they have a Mind to it, they 
the may pleaſe themſelves; becauſe they are 
1eW Acceptable tro Others; which 1s a generous 
Na« Satisfaction ; But when they grow Hu- 
ure |. G 2 mourſom, 
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| faint Refletion from an Anceſtour ; bur the 
Man isall Brightand Luminous to the Cen- 
| ter ; and Shines and Sparkles m his own 
+ Worth. He 1s not' Great by Genealogy 
and ancient Title ; by the Favour of For- 
* tune, and the Labours of thoie he never 
# help'd; but by Nature and Performances ; 
| by having Greatneſs incorporated in himſelf, 
} Now, may not a Perſon who has thus d:- 
ftinguiſhed himſelf by his Merit, make uſe 
of the Honour which has been fo juitly con- 
fed upon him, and put the Lazy ang lets 
ſignificant in mind of their Detects? 
{ Phill. Tt you recollect your felf you will 
| find, that this point concerning Acquired 
Nobility has been occaſionally diſcourſed 
# already ; Theretore I {hall ogly add, that 
= upon ſuppolition a Man Has obliged the 
Publick, and is remarkable tor great Abili- 
ties and a generous Uſe of them ; he would 
do well to remember that there are others 
who have ventured as far, and performed 
as confiderably as himfclt, whoſe Services 
all miſcarried as to any private Advantage, 
becauſe they were not 1o lucky as to att 
under the Norice of thoſe who were able 
to reward: And that many Perſons well 
turnifh'd for Employment and Honour, go 
out of the World as obſcurely as they came 
an; only for want of a proper opportunity 
to bringthem into Light, and pulick View. 
'C ; Philar, 
: | 
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* Philot, What tho? ſome People are un- ! 
Icky, ought their Misfortuncs to be plead- 
cd to the prejudice of Deſert in others ? 

Ph:lal. No. But when a Man has re- 
ceived ſo valuable a conſideration for his 
Scrvice as Honour and Eſtate, he ought to 
acquieſce; and not. preſs too arbitrarily for F 
Submiſſion. He {hould not fet a "Tax upon. F 
Converſation, and put the Company under Þ 
Contribution for Reſpect. Beſides, a Gen- F 
tleman of the firit Head has a particular 
reaſon tomanage his Advancement obliging-# 
ly : For by treating the little People rough 
ly, he docs in effect but expoſe his Ance- 
(tours, and reproach his own jormer Condi 
tion. 

Phot. You have ſo many fetches withF 
you! But what do you think of Magi # 
{tratez ? In my Opinion thoſe who repre- #; 
lent their Prince, and arc the Miniſters of Z 
Jultice cannut practice that Humility and 
Condeſceniion you ſeem to admire, with 
any manner of Decency, or Security to the 3 
Publick. For it they don't oblige their In- f7 
feriours to Diſtance, their Repuiation will 5 
link, and the Majeſty of the Govenment " 
will be Iefſen'd ; and then it's ealie to guels | 
what the Conſequence mult be. + 

Philal, 1 agree with you : Magiſtrates © 
ought to aſſert their Office, and not make 
themſelves Cheap by improper familiarir:cs. 
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But their Chara&ter may be over-ſtrain'U. 
To prevent which Inconvenience, they 
may pleaſe to remember, That their Power 
was giyen them upon a Publick Account, 
more for the Benefit of others than them- 
ſelves. They are deputed by their Prince, 
for the countenancing of Virtue, for the 
Faſe and ProteQion of the People ; and 
therefore they ſhould diſcourage none who 
are Regular and Fair; they ſhould ſhew 
their Authority upon nothing but Inſolence 
and Injuſtice, Thieves and Malefators ; 
upon thoſe who Afront the Government, or 
Break the Peace. There is no neceſſity they 
{ſhould bring the Air of the Bench into com- 
mon Converſation, and wear their Comſt- 
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- 0x5 always upon their Faces. To manage 
their Power thus ſingularly, looks like a ht- 


tle private Deſign of ſetting up for them- 
ſelves; as if they procured their Authority 
to fright the Kings Liege-Subjetts ; and to 
Over-awe the Neighbourhood into a great- 
er Reverencc. 

Philot. But if they ſhould happen to take 
too much upon them, are the People to 
ſlight them uponthis Account ? 

Philal, By no means: The Authority 
ought to be conlider'd; let the Men be what 
they will. However in general, I obſerve, 
That the bett way to ſecure Obſervance, is 


Not to unſift too violently upon it: For 
G 4 Pride 
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Pride is a moſt unfortunate Vice. Other 
Immoral'i:i;es uſually gain ther Point , 
though they loſe more another Way : But 
a Proud Man is fo far from making himſelf 
Great byhis hanghty and contemptuousPort, 
that he 1s uſually puniſhed with Neglett for 
it: And that Diſdain with which he treats 
Others, is returned more Juſtly upon him- 
ſelf: Which may be done without much 
Difficulty; in Regard Honour 1s not be- 
comc 2 Property 1o far, as to have all its 
Appurtenances, bounded and fix'd by 
Law. The Circumſtantials, and often- 
times the moſt pompous Part of Ceremony, 
arc Arbitrary and Undetermined. For weare 
not told either by Szatute, or Common Law, 
how many Bows a Superiour of ſuch a De- 
gree may expect from us; nor how low we 
aretomakethem ; nor how often the Terms 
of Reſpect are to beuſed in our Application. 

Philoz. What do you mean ? 

Philal, 1 mean that it is not ſettled by 
Act of Parliament, how many Sirs and Mz- 
dams, a Diſcourſe of ſuch a Length is to be 
fprinkled with ; and therefore a croſs-grain- 
ed Fellow, will tell you he has his Betters 
upon their Good Behaviour : If he likes 
their Humour, he will be as liberal to them 
in Acknowledgments as they pleaſe ; if nor, 
he ſhall take the Freedom to hold his Hand ; 
and let them help themſelyes how they can. 

x TT Philot. 
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Philot, Well! I cannot reconcile this Self. 
denying Humour you are Contending for, 
to the Character of a Gentleman, Such an 
untoward management of Fortune and 
Honour as this is, argues either that a Man 
wants Senſe to underitand his Condition, 
or Spirit to maintain» it. To throw away 
the Prerogatives of our Birth, or the Re- 
wards of our Induſtry, at ſuch a careleſs 
Cynical rate, is a ſign of a Ruſtick iap- 
prehenſive Meanneſs; and that we have 
not the leaſt Inclination to Greatneſs 1n us. 
For thoſe who deſire to be Great, will en- 
deavour to Excel; and thoſe who Excel} 
will be ſure to ſhew it : For the Eſſence of 
Greatneſs lies in Comparifon. A tall Man 
loſes the advantage of his Stature, unleſs he 
ſtands Streight, and overlooks his Neigh- 
bour, 

Philal. Methinks you are ſome what out 
in your Notion of Greatneſs. 

Philot. Let us hear if you can hit it better, 

Philal. To ſpeak treely, I conceive it a 
much more ſubſtantial and better natured 
Thing than you have made it. Greatneſs 
certainly does not confift in Pageantry and 
Show, in Pomp and Retinue; and though 
a Perſon of Quality will make uſe of theſe 
things to avoid Singularity, and to put the 
Vulgar in mind of their Obedience to Au- 
thority, yet he does not think him%lt real- 


ly 
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ly the bigger for them : For he knows 
that thoſe who have neither Honeſty nor 
Underitanding, have oftentimes all this fine 
Furniture about them. Farther, 'To be 
Great, 15s not to be Starched, and Formal, 
and Supercilious; to Swagger at our Foot- 
men, and Brow-beat our Interiors. Such a 
Behaviour looks as it a Man was conſcious 
of his own Infignificancy; and that he had 
nothing but Out-{fide, and Noiſe, and ul! 
Humour, to make himſelf Conſiderable 
with: But he that is truly Noble, has far 
Cifterent Sentiments; and turns his Figure 
quite another way. He hates to abridge 
the Liberties, to depreſs the Spirits, or any 
ways to impair the Satisfaftion of his 
Neighbour. - His Greatneſs is eatie, oblig- 
ing, and agreeable; ſo that none have any 
juit Cauſe to wiſh it leſs. And though he 
has a general kindneſs for all Men; though 
he deſpiſes not the meaneſt Mortal ; but 
defires to ſtand Fair in the Opinion of the 
World; Yet he never courts any Man's 
Favour at the Expence of Juſtice, nor 
ſtrikes in with a Popular Miſtake. No, 
He is ſenſible it 1s the part of true Magna- 
nimity to' adhere unalterably to a wiſe 
Choice: not to be over-run by Noiſe and 
Numbers; but to appear in dctence of in- 
jured Right, of geglected Truth, notwith- 
ttanding all the Centure and Diſadvantage 
| Re they 
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they may ſometimes lie unger. To con- 
clude his Character, A Great Man 1s Aﬀa- 
ble in his Converſe, Generous in his Tem- 
per; and Immoyeable in what he has ma- 
turely Reſolved upon. And as Proſperity 
does not make him Haughty and Imperi- 
ous, ſo neither does Adverlity fink him 
into Meanneſs and DejeAion : For if ever 
he ſhews more Spirit than ordinary, it is 
when he is ill uſed; and the World 
Frowns upon him. In ſhort, he is equally 
removed from the extremes of Servility 
and Pride; and Scorns either to trample 
upon a Worm, or ſneak to an Emperor. 

Philot. In carneſt ; you have deſcribed a 
Perſon of Honour : And I amo far pleaſed 
with the CharaCter, that I would give all 
I am Maſter of to make it my Own. But 
can we receive no other Advantages from 
Nobility, but what have been hinted al- 
ready ? 

Plulal, All that I can think of at preſent 
are theſe following : 

Firit, It gives a fair occaſion to excite: 
the Generolity ot our Minds, and diſpoſes 
us to the Imitation of great Examples ; that 
io we may not ſeem unworthy our Prede- 
ceſſors. Indeed, a Man is bound in Juſtice 
not to impair the Reputation, nor ſpoll . 
the Breed of the Family : bur to hand 


down the Line to his Poſterity; at lealt 
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_ the ſame good Conditions he receiv- 
cd it. 

Secondly, Theſe Privileges of Birth may 
ſerve to Check an infolent Humour in 0+ 
thers, who behave themſelves Contemp- 
tuouſly towards us upon leſſer, or but e- 
qual Pretences. 

Thirdly, A Man may make ſome Ad- 
vantage this way , when he falls undeſer- 
vedly under Publick Diſgrace; or is un- 
rightcouſly Opprefled. For in ſuch a Caſe, 
the mention of his Anceſtors ſeems free 
from all ſuſpicion of Vanity ; and may fair- 
ly be interpreted to proceed cither from 
ſelt-Defence, or greatneſs of Spirit. 

Fourthly, The ſame may be done when 
any Office or Promotion, may Legally be 
claimed by vertue of an honourable Con- 
dition. For example, Ita Man ſhould put 
in to be one of the Knights of Maltz, he 
might modeſtly enough publiſh his Pedi- 
ogree; and prove his ſix Deſcents, againſt a 
leſs qualified Competitor. 

Philot, It you are at a ſtop, I think T 
can carry your Conceſſions ſomewhat far- 
ther. For, as I remember, it has been 
granted already, that the common People 
may pay a Reſpect to Quality ; though you 
. Mortitie the Pleaſure a little ſeverely in 
thoſe who receive it. 


Philal. May pay a Reſpect, call you it? IT 
* lay 
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fay they muſt. For not to mention that 
Gentlemen have generally a greater ſhare 
of Fortune and Senſe too, than thoſe of Vul- 
gar Condition; not to mention thus I ſay, 
If they had nothing to plead but their Qua- 
lity, they ought to be regarded upon that 
Score, becauſe the State {ets a Value upon 
it ; and that for Publick and Confiderable 
Reaſons. 

Philot. T perceive ifa Man will but {tay 
and hear you out, you are civil enough at 
the laſt, Pray what are we todo next : 

Philal. Why, now I could run a Dit- 
courſe with you upon the Inconveniences 
of Pride; and ſhew you in particular, what 
an unconquerable Averſion it gives all 
Mankind againſt us, when we are over- 
grown with it. How it multiplies, and con- 
ceals our Detects trom us: and makes us 
do a Thouſand (illy Things, without ta- 
king Notice of them, How it makes us a 
Prey to Flatterers; and puts us to great 
Expences, only to be laughed at. I might 
debate with you, how it ſpoils Converta- 
tion ; and takes away the pleaſuze of Soci- 
ety. How often Families, Kingdoms, and 
Churches are Embroiled; and the World 
turned toplie-turvy by this Vice. Thete 
and many other 1]] Conlequences of Pride, 
might be enlarged upon : But this part of 
the Argument is, I conceive, more proper 
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for Divines; and therefore I ſhall purſue ir 
no farther, 

Philot. Well moved! For now I think ir 
is almoſt time to give over. 

Philatl. T wowtt tire you. 


Tour Humble Servant. 
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Philot. Huilalethes, Pm glad to mcet 
ou again ; Where have you 
en this long time? 

Phi/al, Sometimes not juſt where I 
would be : But now I have no Reaſon to 
complain; for Ialways think my felt Well, 
when I am with a Friend. 

Philot, T muſt have halt an Hours Con- 
verſation with you before we part. 

Philal, You oblige me extreamly. 1 
was afraid your 'Time had been pre-ingaged 
tothoſe Gentlemen and Ladies you parted 
with at the Coach; I heard them deſire 
you not to ſtay long. By their Habit and 
Equipage they ſeem to be Perſons of Con- 
dition ; and therefore you know the Ap- 
pointment mult be well remembred. 

Philot, Leave that to me. But by the 
Way, I thought you laid ſomewhat of an 
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Accent upon their Habit ; Were they too 
Fine for you ? 

Philal, They may be ſo for themſelves 
for ought I know. 

Philot. T perceive you are for making 
Prize of me again. I remember what mor- 
tifyins Diſcoveries you made at our laſt 
Meeting. I wiſh you had kept your Cy- 
nical Truths to your ſelf; for Pm fure my 
Miſtakes were much more Entertaining. 

Philal. It ſeems they were Truths then. 

Philot. Yes. And that's it which vexes 
me ; for now I have much ado to keep my 
felt in my own good Opinion. 

Philal. Pm ſorry you ſhould be in Love 
with a Deluſion ; eſpecially when you 
know it to be ſuch. Feyers and Intempe- 
rance bring a great many gay Fancies with 
them; and yet they are not accounted any 
of the Bleſſings or Ornamentals of Lite. 

Philot. Happineſs is Happineſs ; whe- 
ther *tis founded in Reaſon or Imagination, 
*tisall a Caſe to me, provided I have a vi- 
gorous Senſe of it. Nay, in my Judg- 
ment, thoſe which you call the SatisfaCti- 
ons of Fazxcy, are the better of the two. 
They are more at Command than the 
other ; and itand in no need of a Foreign 
Supply. The Want of Tools and Mater:- 
als, it the Model is an{wered, is a Com- 


mendation to the Workman. To make fo 
kane 
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fine a Something out of Nothing, has ſome 
Reſemblance ro Creation : So that it this 
Way has as much Pleaſure in the Effett ; 
it ſeems to have more of Magniicence in 
the Caule. 

Philal. T grant you, it a Man could be 
always dreaming of Paradiſe : The Dream 
would go a great Wav towards making 
the Thing. Bur alas! The vilionary Plea- 
ſure will quickly dilappear. The agreca- 


ble Part of the F:zt won't laſt ; therefore let 


us gct rid of it as foon as may be. The 
longer it continues, the worſe and the 
weaker *twill lcave us. We may, like the 
Romans, Drify a Diſeaſe, if we pleaſe; but 
if we expect any Return of the Worſhip, 
we ſhall be Miltaken, 

Philo, 1 tell you, I came oft with Tofs 
the latt Rencounter : And now by your 
ſurveying me from Head to Foot, I tind 
you think I have roo much of Expence and 
Curioſity about me : But it you cxpett ro 
Diſpute my Cloaths oft my Back, you will 
be diſappointed. 

Philal. 1 have no Dcfire you ſhould turn 
either Adamite, or Qurker ; but yet I be- 
licve ſome People throw away too much 
Money , and Inclination, upon thele 
Things. 

Philot. You ſeem to forget, That the 
Niſtinctions of Rank and Condition _—_ 
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be kept up, without ſomething Extraordi. 
nary 1n this kind ; And unleſs this be done, 
Government mutt ſuffer. \ 

Philal. For all that, Noah had large Do- 
minions; and, for ought appears, kept his 
SubjeAts in good Order without any great 
Aſſiſtance from the Wardrobe, | 

Philot. But Princes Subjects are not fo *? 
ncar of kin to them now ; and theretore 
not ſo ealily Governed. : 

Philal, We will Diſpute no farther 
about Princes : Beſides, I grant the World $ 
iS alter'd ; and am willing to make an Al-F 
10Wance upon that Score. {- 

Philot. 1 ſhall proceed upon your Con- # 
celſhon. Andendeavour to prove in the | 

Firſt Place, That Richnets of Habit is F 
not only Lawful, but Convenient for thoſe Þ 
who are poſſeſſed of Publick Charges; e |! 
pecially when they execute their Office. | 
Por the People generally take their Mea Þ 
furcs more from the Appearance, than the |: 
Reaſon of Things. Their Apprehenſions &: 
210 fo ditpoſed, that they think nothing # 
(Great but what is Pompous; and Glitters 


by 


pon the Senſes, If their Governours had Þ 
not ſome Advantage of them in Figure ; ; 
they wovld he apt to over-look their Cha» F 
-acter, and iorget their Diitance, 
Philal, I have no Intention to argue # 
againſt Gold Chaizs, Velvet Caps, or Sables, k 
Or 
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or any Thing of this Nature: Burt granting 
this Furniture may be ſomewhat of a 
Guard to Authority, yet no publick Perſon 
has any Reaſon to Value himſelf upon it, 
For the Deſign of this Sort of State, 1s only 
to comply with the Weakneſs of the Multt- 
tude. ?*Tis an innocent Stratagem to De- 
ceive them into their Duty ; and to Awe 
them into a juſt Senſe of Obedience. A 
great Man will rather Contema this kind of 
Finery, than think himſelf Conliderable by 
it. He will rather be Sorry that his Autho- 
rity needs the Support of {o little an Arti- 
fice ; and Depends many Meaſure upon the 
Uſe of ſuch Trifles. To ſtoop to the Vul- 
gar Notion of Things, and elitabliſh ones 
Reputation by counterteit Signs of Worth, 
mult be an unealie Task to a Noble Mind. 
Beſides, We are not to think the Magy- 
ſtrate cannot Support his Ofhce without 
Fine Cloaths : For if he is furniſh'd with 
py Prudence ; with Abilities particu- 
ar to his Bulineſs ; and has a competent 
Share of Power, he needs not dovbr his In- 
fluence over the People. 

Phlot, Pray what do you think of pri- 
vate Qualiry f I hope you don't intend to 
ſtrike us our of all Diſtinction, to run all 
Metals rogether ; and make a Sort of Coriz- 
thizn Bra(s of us. 


HY - Philal: 
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Philal. By no means. However, your 
Argument muſt abate farther upon this 
Head. For Quality, ſeparated from Au- 
thority, is ſufficiently maintained by Te, 
Arms, and Precedency: This is enough to 
keep up -Diſtinitiop, and to encourage In- 
duſtry and Merit. There is no Neceflity 
for Perſons, without Juriſdiction, to 
march always with Colours diſplayed. It ſeems 
more agreeable that they ſhould Conceal, 
than make a needleſs Oltentation of their 
Wealth. Would it notlook odly in aSoul- 
dicr, togivein a Hiſtory of his Valour and 
Conduct in Converſation? Or for a Man 
of Learning, to make Harangues upon his 
own Parts and Performances; and tell the 
Company how Ignorant they are in Re- 
ſpect of him ? 

, Philor, That would be a little Ful- 
ſom I confcis; But is the Caſe the 
{ame ? 

Philal. Much at one, in private Perſons, 
For them to appear Fompous in Equipage, 
or Habit, is but a vain-glorious Publiſhing 
their cwn Grandzur ; a fiient 'Trumphing 
over the Inicriority of Others ; and 1s in Et- 
fect to proclaim themlelves extraordinary 
People. Whereas a modeſt Man, it he was 
fomewhat Taller than his Neighbours, 
would cnule to ſhrink iumatelt into the Di+ 
mentions of the Company ; and be nun 
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ed rather to loſe ſomething of his own Sta- 
ture, than to upbraid them with the Lit- 
tleneſs of theirs. 

Philot. What, becauſe a Lord of a Man- 
nor has not always a Commiſſion, muſt he 
be allowed no better Cloaths than a Cot- 
tager ? 

Philal. Yes. There may be ſome Diffe- 
rence ; and yet it needs not be very Expen- 
ſive. A Gentleman's Mien and Behaviour 
is ſufficient to Uiſcover him, without any 
great Dependance upon Shops and T aylors, 
After all, the beſt way of diſtinguiſhing, is 
by the Qualities of the Mind : Let Perſons 
of Condition {trive rather to be richer in 
their Diſpolition than the Vulgar : Let 
them put on a better Humour, wear a 
finer Underſtanding, and ſhew a more 
ſhining Fortitude : Ler them appear re- 
markably Juſt, Inoftenlive, and Obliging. 


This is the Way to be nobly Popular, and 


gives them the Hearts, as well as the Cere- 
mony, of their Interiours. 

Philot, How mult they ſpend their 
Eſtates : they cannot Eat and Drink them 
all * 

Philal. However , they ſeem willing 
enough to try their Skill ; and I believe the 
Experiment ſucceeds ſometimes. But to 
your Queſtion : Was the Surpluſage of 
Wealth employed in Charitable Uſes, and 
| | = 3 En- 
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Entertainments ſoberly Hoſpitable, T con= 
ceive it would run in a more proper Cha- 
nel : Did Men lay out their Abibties in the 
Service of Religion, and tor the Promoting 
of Arts and Knowledge, how might they 
Advance the Proſperity and Glory of a Na- 
tion this Way ? How much Wiſer, and 
Fa{:er, and Richer, might they make their 
Inferiours ? And as they would be more 
Beneficial to their Country, ſo they would 
ſerve the Deſigns of Greatneſs much more 
EffeCtually. Such a generous Uſe of For- 
tune, would give Luſtre to their Reputa- 
tion ; and make the World look with 
Wonder and Regard upon them. How 
would it Raiſe a declining Intereſt to its 
former Height; and with what Advan- 
tage convey their Memories to Poſterity ? 
But toreturn ; Richneſs of Habit is not on- 
ly unneceſſary to keep up the DiſtinCtion of 
Degrees, but inſuſficient : For where there 
are no Sumptuary Laws to conhine the Con- 
dition of Perſons, and aſcertain the Heral- 
ary of the Wardrobe, every one has the Li- 
berty of being as Expenſive, and Modiſh as 
he pleaſes. And — you may ob- 
ſerve, that ordinary People, when they 
happen to abound in Money and jen 
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have their Houſes and Perſons as rich 

Furniſhed, as thoſe who are much their 

Supertours, There are other Inſtances in 
ty | which 
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which methinks, theſe Things are a lirtle 
miſplaced. 

Philot, As how ? 

Philal, Why, to fee Gold and Scarlet 
condemn'd to L:veries, the Coach-box fur- 
mſl'd hke the Conn! Chamber, and the 
Horſes Wear as g00d Velvet as the Company 
1s methinks not very agreeable. "This Pro- 
{titution of Finery, is enough ro make it 
Nauſeous; and to ruin its Repuration to all 
Intents and Purpoſes. 

Philot. When you have {aid all, A good 
Suit does a Man Credit ; and puts People in 
Mind of paying him a proper Relpe&. 
And lince others clteem me upon this Ac- 
count, I ought to follow their Opinion 
For why ſhould I think my ſelf Wifer than 
the Majority of Mankind ? Singularity 
ſeems to have always a Spice of Arrogance 
in It. 

Philat. Youare wonderfully reſigned in 
your Underſtanding ; I guels the Occalion ; 
and ſhall endeavour to ditappoint your Hu- 
mility. For notwithſtanding vour Mzjcrz- 
ty, T conceive Reaſons of Things are rather 
£0 be taken by MWe:2ht than T ale : And if 
fo, tine Cloaths will {ignify nothing i the 
Value of a Man, becaulc they are but Signs 
of Wealth at the belt ; which generally 
{peaking, is no more an Argument of 
Worth, than of the Contrary, And as 
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Cloaths don't ſuppoſe a ManConſider able, 
ſoncither can they make him ſo. This will 
appear, if we examine either the Materials 
of which they conliſt, or the Art and Curi- 
ofity which is ſhewn in the Faſhioning ot 
thei. The ÞMzter of which a Rich Habit 
contifts, 15 cither the Skins of Beaſts, the 
Fntrails of Worms, the Spoils of Fiſhes, 
ſome Thining Sand or Pebbles, which owe 
their j1 humble Original to the Dirt: Andis it 
no: a riticulous Vanity to Value our ſelves 
HPO! Wiet we Borrow trom Creatures be- 
OW ec fort and / it 2 In {ſhort , Et: [ther 
they arc a real Advantage, or not : It they 
arc, tl; cy prove our Nependance upon inle- 
rom T hings; which ought tO be 1 morti- 
ting Conii ideration ; unleſs we can be 
b proud of Bczcary : It they are nor, then to 
ote on them, isa Sign we arc ſunk beneath 
our proper Level ; that we admire Trifles, 
and diſgrace the Dignity of onr Naturc. 
Toſcetheſe in! {tgniticant Ornaments valued 
at io great a Rate, and preferred tothe Ne- 
ccllaries of Life, is no tmall Difparagement 
to the Underſtandings of Vicn ; and is an 
Argument ot the Littleneſs, and Degenc- 
racy of our Kind. One would think, He 
tliat has the Liberty ot looking upon the Sun 
and Moon for Nothing, w ould never pur- 
chaſe the Glimmerinss ofa Peble at fo high 
a Price 
Pt; ; 
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Philor, T find you imagine Pearls were 
made only for Cordials ; and that Diamonds 
are fit for nothing but Bartholomew-Babies to 
ſparkle in ; But I believe the TJewellers 
would do well enough it they had nothing 
but your Philoſophy todamp their Trade. 

Ph1lal, "That may be; But what if I can 
prove that the Price of them 1s kept up by 
Imagination, and ill Humour; and that the 
very Reaſon which makes them Dear, 
cught to make them Cheap. 

Pilot. Lets hear. 

Philal, You may Obſerve then, That 
molt oftheſe Ornaments owe their Value to 
their Scarcity ; For it they were Common, 
Thoſe who moſt Admire them, would be 
ready tothrow them away.Tertull:an (de Ha- 
bit. Muliebr, ) Obſerves, That ſome People 
bound their Maletactors in Chains of Gold ; 
And it a Man's Crime was very Notorious, 
they would makehim as five as a Gereral Of- 
ficer, 

Philot. T ſuppoſe they were Sir Thomas 
Moor's Utoptans. A pretty Device! "Tis 
pitty Wh:tehall was not plundered to Orna- 
ment Newgate! 

Philal. 'lertullian Obſerves farther, That 
Diamonds and Rubics were little eſteemed 
by the Ealtern Nations ; where they were 


*the Growth of the Country. So that I ſup- 


poſe, when the Parthian Children, and 
| * Milk-maids, 
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Milk-1:a:ds, had Worn them till they were 
weary, they were bought up for the Roman 
Ladies. 

Now to be fond of any thing, purely be- 
cauſe it is uncommon, becauſe the Generalj- 
ty of Mankind wants it, is an ill-natured 
Pleaſure ; andarifes from an unbenevolent, 
and ungenerous Temper. 

Philot. Pray what do you think of the 
Artificial Improvement ; Is not a Rich 
Dreſs an Addition to the Wearer upon this 
Account ? 

Philal. Not at all. *Tis true, the Re- 
fining upon what was more impertect! 
begun by Nature ; the graceful Diſpoſitt- 
on of the Parts; and rhe judicious Mixture 
of Colours; are Arguments of Induſtry 
and Ingenuity : But then this Commenda- 
tion does not belong to thoſe that Buy 
them. If the meer Wearizs them is any 
ways Creditable, it is becauſe the Tay- 
lors, ec. are the Fountains of Honoar, 

Phot. I grant you, thoſe People make 
'em ; but the Saztizz them 1s above their 
Talent. None but Perſons of Condition 
can hit this Point. Indeed they have a 
great Delicacy and ExaCttneſs in their Fan- 
cy : They pitch upon nothing that is Taw- 
dry and Mechanick, Staring, or ill Matched, 
One may know a Gentlewoman almoſt, as 
yell by ſeeing her chuſe a Mantua, or a Ri- 
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bon ; as by going to Garter, or Clarenci- 
ens. F 

Philal. The mixing of Light, and Shade, 
handſomely, looks like a Genius for Paint. 
ing : And that is the moſt you can make of 
your Obſervation, To go on with you : I 
ſhall-venture to add, That for private Per- 
ſons to expett an uſual Obſervance upon the 
Account of fie Cloaths, argues them Con- 


ſcious of their own little Worth ; and that. 


the greateſt Part of their Quality comes out 
ot the Dreſ/ſizo Rogn. Having nothing to 
prefer them to he Efteem of the Judicious, 
they are contented to take up with the Cere- 
mony of the Ignorant : and with a little 
Glitter and Pageantry , draw the gazing, 


- unthinking Mobile to Admire them. Now 


to defire Reſpect where we have no Juriſ- 
diction, purely upon our own Account, is 
an. Argument either of a weak Judgment, 
or weak Pretences. It we underitood the 
true Grounds of Eſteem ; It we were well 
ſtock'd with Abilities, or good Actions, to 
entertain us at Home ; we {hould not make 
our {elves ſo mean, as to let our Satisfatt- 
ons depend upon the Reverences of the Ig- 
norant, or Deligning. Beſides, to delight 
in the Submiſſions of Others, 1s a certain 
Sion af Pride. Thisſuppoſes, That weare 
not {o much pleas'd with our own Station ; 
2s with looking down, and ſceing our 
; Neigh- 
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Neigbours, as we fancy, in a worſe Condi- 
tion than our ſelves. Whereasa generous 
Mind has its Happineſs encreaſed, by being 
Communicated. 

Philor, Tfſuppoſe your Artillery may be 
almoſt ſpent by this time. 

Philal, T was going to tell you, That 
Rich Cloaths are accounted unſuitable to 
Old Age ; which isa farther Proof of their 
Iafigniticancy. "That Age which is moſt 
remarkable tor Wiſdom and Temper ; 
which is particularly Honoured with the 
Weight.of Bulinz(s, and Dignity of Office; 
and has deſervedly the greateſt Regard paid 
1: That Age, I lay, chuſes to appear in a 
Plain, unornammented Garb, Whereas, 
were fine Cloaths Marks of true Honour ; 
were they Ornament great enough tor a 
Man's Reaſon to delight in, the wiſeſt Part 
ot the World would not go without them : 
Eſpecially ſince the Decays of Nature give 
10 fair a Plga for the Afliſtances of Art. 
There cannor be a greater Diſparagement to 
this Sort of Finery, than its being retuſed by 
that Age which ſeems to need it molt; and 
1) ir was Conſiderable, beſt deſerves it. 
Since Men at the Height of Diſcretion are 
aſhamed of theſe Additions ; this is a Con- 
vincing Proof that they are Cluldiſh and 
Trifling; and fittelt for thoſe, who carry 
mor cÞoaj than Soxlabourt them. 

| Py1lot. 
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Philot. Your Inference is, That there 
ſhould be a Reſemblance between Age and 
Habit; and that a Finical Old Spark, can 
never be in the Faſhion, 

Philal. Right. For Old People to ſet up 
for Mode and Dreſſing, is a nauſeous Piece 
of Vanity. Indeed, when we come into 
the World firſt, *tis nor ſo remarkable an 
Imprudence, it we miſplace our Eſteem, 
and make an indiſcreet Choice. "Tis no 
£ wonder if we ſtick upon a gaudy Out-fide, 
when we are not ſharp enough to look 
through it. When our Minds are-untur- 
| niſhed with Materials for Thinking; and 
ſcarce ſtrong enough to wield a rational 
> Pleaſure; they are apt to divert themſelves 
a with the Amuſements of Senſe. But when 
we have runthrough the Experience of ma- 
: ny Years, and had ſo many Opportunites 
; of Improvement: When our Reaſon 1s 
grown up to Maturity ; and we are {uppo- 
ied to have made our latt Judgment upon 
Things: When every thing we ſay or do, 
ſhould have an Airof Gravity and Greatneſs 
init; thento dote upon Tries, isa ſhrewd 
; Sign that our Mindsare no lels decay'd than 
4 our Bodies. It looksasifwe were aſhamed 
of making any Pretences to Wiſdom, and 
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| betrays an impotent Delire of returning 9 
, the Extravagagce of Youth, 
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 Philot, After all your Strictneſs, T hope 
you have ſome Reſerve of Liberty for Wo- 
men, They have the Excuſes of Cuſtom, 


the Agrecableneſs of Figure, and the Incli- - 


nations of Sex, toplcad in their Behalf, Be» 
ſides, I am told St. Auguſtine ( Ep. 245. 
Tom. 2. ) abates very much of the Rigour of 
your Tertullian; and ſpeaks wwh great Mo- 
deration upon the Point; © He thinks fine 
« Cloaths ought not to be forbidden marri- 
«ed Women ; who are obliged to pleaſe 
<« their Husbands, And if they may uſe 
this Expedient to Pleaſe them when they 
have them ; why may they not do it that 
they may Pleaſe ro have them? Why may 
not the {ame little Charm be practiſed to 
Begin, as well as to Entertain the Re/ation ? 
Philal. With all my Heart ; let St, Au- 
guſtine's Indulgence pals, But *tis my 
humble Opinion, they ſhould keep their 
Inclinations unengaged. They would do 
well not to dreſs their Fancy,nor wear their 
Finery in their Head ; nor think their Af- 
ternoon Quality better than their Morning. 
For when a Woman 1s once ſmitten with 
her Drapery, Religion is commonly laid 
aſide; or uſed more out of Cuſtom, than 
Devotion. When her governing Paſſions 
lye ths way, Charity is diſabled, and 
Good-naturc tails, and Jultice 1s over» 
look*'d ; and jhe 1s loſt toall the noble Pur- 
| poſes 
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ſes of Life, How often are Relations neg- 
efted, Tradeſmen unpaid, and Servants 
ſtinted to mortifying Allowances, for the 
Support of this Vanity 2 How patched and 
un-uniform does it make the Figure of ſome 
Families * And what a difagreeable Mix- 
ture of Poverty and Riches, do we ſee 
ſometimes within the ſame Walls? Theſe 
Exceſles make them forget the Compaſſion 
of their Sex ; and the Duties of their Stati- 
on': They Rob the Neceflities ; and Flou- 
riſhin the Penance ; and Wear that which 
{ſhould have been the F!eſþ and Blood of their 
own Retizue, 

Philot, What do you think of thoſe be- 
low the Gextry ? Ought they not to be 
ſomewhat Frugal, and Unpretcnding in 
their Appearance ? 

Philal. Truly I think the Taylor ſhould 
take Meaſure of their Quality, as well as of 
their Limbs. For thoſe who make their 
Choaths much better than their Condition, 
do but expoſe their Diſcretion. Perſons ot 
Quality have ſome little Colour for their 
Vanity : But as for Others, they have no- 
thing to fay for Themſelves. In them it 
looks like a Levelling Principle ; like an I!- 
legal Aſpiring into a forbidden Station. It 
looks as if they had aMind to dettroy the 
Order of Government, and to contound the 
DiſtinCtions of Merit and Degree. In aWord, 
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At this rate of Management, a Man loſes 
his Wealth and Reputation at the ſame 
Time; makes himſelf expenlively Ridicu- 
lous ; and over-{hoots Extravagance it ſelf. 
Philot. My Time 1s up, I muſt leave 
you. : 
Philal. Adieu. 
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DUELLING 


THE FOURTH 


CONFERENCE 


BETWEEN 


Philotimus and Philalethes. 


Philal. Hither fo faſt this Morning: 
methinks you are ſome- 


What earlier than uſual ? 

Philot, May be ſo. But when a Man's 
Occalions are Up, and Abroad, tis fit he 
ihouldattend them. | 

P/1lal. Pray what may your Buſineſs 
be; for you don't uſe to break your Sleep 
tor Trifles ? 

Philot. Why laſt Night Mr. 4. and 5 
happen'd to fall into a Miſunderſtanding 
over a Glaſs of Wine. At length he told 
me the Controverſy conld not be taken up, 

[ without 
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without giving the Satisfaction of a Gentle- 
m1, My Anſwer was, That I would 
Debate the Matter with him in his own 
Way this Morning. And I am now going 
to ſettle ſome little Afﬀairs before the tims 
of Meeting. 

Philal. It you delign to make your Wl, 
You are out: For to do that to any Pur- 
poſe, a Man mult be ſound in Mind and 
Memory; which 1s none of your Cate. For 
the Buſineſs you are going about, is ſufft- 
cienr to prove you Nox Compos. 

Philot. Pray let us have no Bantring. 
You know me too well, to imagine that a 
Concern of this Nature ſhould make any 
diſhonourable Impreſhon : However; Be- 
cauſe an Accident may happen, I love to 
make a proper Provition ; and: leave my 
Diſcretion unqueſtioned, 

Philal, "That you will not do with me, 1 
promiſe you ; unlcis you can give a better 
Account ot your Undertaking than is uſu- 
ally done. 

Philot. I ara now obliged to Diſpute the 
Maiter at the Swords Point ; fo that it will 
be-'to no eftect to Argue it any other Way : 
For a Man of Honour muſt keep his 
WV ord. 

P/1lal, Yes, no doubt on't. If he pro- 
miſcs to fet a Town on Fire, tis as much 

s his Etchutcheon and Pedigree is worth, 
t9 
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to Fail in the Performance. Look you; you 
ſeem ſenſible that you are within a Ha- 
zard : It you are a Gentleman, learn to va- 
lue your ſelf. Don't Stake your Lite againſt 
a Nut-ſhel; nor run into the other World 
upon every Fop's Errand, « 

Philot. I tell you T am engaged. What 
if I underſtood the Practice as little as you 
do? Since it is the Cuſtom, I mutt detend 
my Honour ; For to ſuffer under the Impu- 
tation of Cowardize, 1s worſe than being 
buried Alive. However, it you have any 
thing to ſay, I have an Hour good to hear 
you. 

Philzl, As much 4 Cuſtom as you make 
It, *tis not improved into Common Law : 
Thar is point Blank againlt you ; and 72s 
you all up, if you kill upon the Occalion. 

Philot. *Tis the Cuſtom of Gentlemen ; 
and that is ſufficient for my purpoſe. 

Philal. What if it was the Cultom to 
Tilt your Head againit a Poit, tor a Morn- 
ings Exerciſe; would you ventur2 the Beat- 
ing out your Brains, rather than be Un- 
faſhionable 2 What if it was the Cuitom for 
People of Condition to betray a 17/7; to 
forſweat a Debt; or forge a Conveyarce; 
would you follow the Precedent, or Forteit 
their good Opinion 7 

Philot. You fcem to Miſtake the. Point. 
I grant you, Men of Figure are too ofteft 

] 2 Faulty 
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Faulty in ſome of the Inſtances you men- 
tion: But then they are not bound to it up- 
on the Score of Reputation ; which makes 
a Diſparity in the. Caſe. 

Philal. They are not; true. But ſuppoſe 
they were, what then ? Does not this Sup- 
polition clearly Um. That we arenot to 
take the ConduCt of any Sort of People up- 
on Content : But to examine the Reaſona- 
bleneſs of a Cuſtom, before we go into 
it? Whatever 1s beneath a Man, 1s be- 
neath a Gentleman: But to Act without 
Thinking, is beneath a Man; much more 
again{t it. 

Philot I perceive you believe this Sort 
of Satisfattion very Unaccountable. 

Philal. I do fo. And the Law is of my 
Opinion; which I hope 1s no Contemptible 
Authority. 

Philot. Hark you, We do but Laugh at 
thele Stories. Do you think a Parcel of 
ſtarched Lawyers, with a Jury of Haber- 
daſhers, and Chanalers, are proper Judges in 
the Caſe ? Are ſuch Pedaats, and Mecha- 
nicks as thelc, fit to give Rules to Mex of Ho- 
nour * 

Philal, T perceive you think Ignorance 
and Idelneſs, neceſſary Qualifications of 
a Gentleman; and doubt not, but that 
you practiſe accordingly. But if Men of 
Honour are too Great to be govern'd by 
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the Law, they ſhould be fo Motleſt as not 
to plead It for their advantage. They 
ſhould throw up their Fortune ; and Dis- 
band from Society. Yes, and their Qua- 
lity too; for this, as well as the other, 
is ſettled by the Conſtitution. 

Philot. T thought Quality had been the 
ſole Privilege of Birth; or at lealt of the 
Prince's Favour. 

Philal. All Honour, as well as Land, 
15 Originally a Gift from the Crown, 
Now Prerogative is a Part of the Law. 
And though Quality and Eitate are ſettled 
upon a Man and his Heirs; yet the Grant 
runs always with a Condition of Forteiturs, 
in Caſe of Treaſon. And theretore the Son 
of an unreſtored Traytor, has no Pretences 
to the Quality of his Anceſtors. 

Philot, | know we fay, "That Treaſon 
taints a Man's Blood ; and makes it Baſer 
than that of a Peaſant : But IT look upon 
this as a kind of Whimſey. For though 
the Government may take away my Eſtate ; 
yet it cannot make me nothing of Kin 
to my Father. So that the Son ot a Gentle- 
man mult bea Gentleman, in {pight of Fate, 

Philal. But not in fpight of Treaſon. 
For in that Cale, he is banithed the Blood; 
and tranſplanted trom the Family of his An- 
celtors. His Leaſe of Heraldry is Expired, 
tis Title is Extin& ; and he can no more 
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Claim his former Honour, than an Eſtate 
which was Sold by his great Grand-father. 
T grant you, the Relation between him and 
his Father continues, and that's it which 
deſtroys his Pretenſions; The Stream of 
Honour is dryed up, before it reaches the 
Chanel of Poſterity. The Father has loſt 
all; and therefore can Convey nothing over. 
The Son if hepleaſes, may be of kin to the 
Treaſon; for the Intamy of that remains : 
Bur as for the Quality *tis all wiped out, as 
if it had never been. And theretore though 
your Inſtance is true, your Inference fails; 
for the Son of a Traytor, is not the Son of 
a Gentleman. In ſhort, You muſt either 
allow that Quality, like other Branches of 
Property, ſtands upon the Baſis of Law; 
or elſe you unavoidable run into the Prin- 


ciple of Levelling. For where the Diſtin- * 


ctions of Condition are not aſcertained by 
publick Proviſion, every one 15 at Liberty 
to Rate his Own, and his Neighbours Sta- 
"tion, as he pleaſes. Where there are no 
{ncloſures, all People may intercommon, 
without Preference or Ceremony. New 
Grounds of Honour may be {ſet up, and 
the old ones diſclaimed ; and a "Taylor 
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may make himſelt a Lord ; and clap 2 ! 


Coronet upon his Gooſe, if he has a mind 7 
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Philot. 1 ſuppoſe your Concluſion KY 
That the Notion of Honour 1s to be taken 
from the Laws and Government ; and not 
from any private Set of People, how valu- 
able ſoever in othcr Reſpects. 

Philal. Right. And trom thence I infer, 
That Duelling is a very diſhonourable Pra- 
&tice. For when you have given the belt 
Proof of your Sufficiency, and killed your 
Man, you are ſeized into the Hands of Je- 
{tice; treated like Aſſaſſins; and condemn- 
ed to Die with Circumſtances of Ignominy. 
You are not 1»4:ed tor Acquitting your 
ſelves like GentJemen; but tor diſturbing 
the Publick Pcace , and murthering the 
King's Subjetts. Now the Law never 
loadsa Man with Reproaches, nor puniſhes 
him thus coarſely, tor doing a handforſ 
Action. 

Philot, Whatdo you tcl] me of Lawyers 
Cant ; Mardravit, flragem excercuit , C5 
pratticavit : Very pretty Srult to difpa ich a 
Man of Honour with! You fee how the 
Men betray their Ignorance by their Forms 
of Speaking: And as tor. the Bench, they 
have a 'Thoufand Pound per Annuns, 
for making of Malefactors; and tl hey 
mult tay lomething in Defence of their 
Trade. 

Philal, As for the Bench, the Bar, and 
the reſt, they are not the Makers, bur the 
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Miniſters of Law ; they are the Servants of 
the Government; and their Methods of 
Proceeding, are chalked out by their Supert- 
ours : And when the Reaſon of Things is 
good, *tis not material though the Latin 
proves otherwiſe. Indeed, I think the 
Laws can't uſe you too rigorouſly ; for Pm 
{ure you treat Them with great Contempt. 
Whcn Highway-men Kill, *tis commonly 
tor a Livehhood ; to prevent Diſcovery ; or 
in the Heat and Surprize of Paſſion: And 
when *tis over , they ſeldom juſtify the 
Fact ; bur Condemn what they have done. 
But your Tribe-are Murtherers by Princi- 
ple ; which is ſomething worſe than Malice 
prepence, becauſe tis ready upon all Occaſi- 
ons, and often Acts without any Provocati- 
on ; except the Vanity of complying with a 
barbarous Cuſtom. As if it was as indifferent 
a thing to cut a Man's Throat, or let it 
alone, as to wear a Broad or Narrow 
brined Hat : And that theſe little Concerns 
of Blood, ought to be pertety governed by 
the Faſhion, And when the Barbarity 1s 
committed, you have the Aſſurance to 
maintain it; and to argue for the Murther 
againit Law and Goſpel. In ſhort, I think 
you itand in the greateft Defiance to Autho- 
rity of all Men Living. 
Philot, How ſo? 


Philal, 
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Philal. T have given you ſome of my Rea- t 


ſons ; and you ſhall have therclt. 

xt. You Scorn to refer your Differences to 
the Law ; but make your ſelves your own 

udges. 

Philot. Tt the Government will not make 
a ſufficient Proviſion for the Honour of Gen- 
tlemen, they muſt Right their own Caſe; 
and there's an end on't. 

Philal. You would do well to prefer a 
Bill againſt all Kingsand Parliaments {ince 


* the Conqueſt; and if that won't do, Chal- 


lenge the Crown, and the two Houſes at 
their next Meeting, to give you SatisfaCti- 
on. Do you not perceive, That by thus 
taking the Bulineſs out of the Hands 
of the Government, you both Re- 
proach, and in effect, Renounce it at your 
Pleaſure. The Laws very well ſuppoſe, 
that People are apt to be too Partial and 


| Paſſhonate in their own Concerns; and there- 


fore remit to a publick Deciſion. Now *tis 
a kind of Maxim with us, That zo Max 
ſhould be wiſer than the Laws. 

Philot, What would you have meCom- 
plain to a Magiſtrate, when a Man gives 
me the Lye; or any fuch fort of Afront ? 
Thele things won't bear an Action ; and 
yet a Gentleman will rather Dye they put 
them up. 


Philal. 
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2% Philal. By the way, a Lye was not coun- 


ted ſo Mortal an Afront till Charles the Fifth 
happened to ſay, He was no Gentleman that 
would take it. Now what has England to 
do with Germany? If an Emperour throws 
out an unweigh'd Sentence, muſt we be go- 
verned by it? Are Law and Juſtice ſuch 
Phantoms, that a Spaniſh Rhodomontade 
ſhould make them vaniſh ? Or muſt a Fo- 
reign Prince's Humour Command farther 
than his Legal Authority ? 

Philot. The Prince's Opinion is the Stan- 
dard of Mode. And to be Preciſe and Sin- 
gular, looks like Spleen, and Monkery, and 
111 Breeding. You know when Dyon:ſzs of 
$:::1y had a Fit oft Geometry upon him, his 
Court took it immediately. You - could 
icarce meet a Man of Quality without a pair 
of Compaſſes about him ; and Viſits were 
moſtly ſpent about Squares and Circles, But 
as foon as the King grew weary, the Faſhi- 
on was quite laid aftide. And then as Plu- 
zarch obſerves, nothing was a greater Pedant 
than a Mathemartician, 

Philal. You lay fomuch Streſs upon theſe 
Compliances, one would think you took 
them for part of your Allegaxce. 

Philot. Not to follow a Prince's Opini- 
on, is effect to ſay, he is Miſtaken; which 
is an unhandſom Reflection, 


Philal, 
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-h | _ Philal, In Things indifterent you ſay well. 
* But where Juſtice and Conſcience are con- 


_ ' cerned, meer Complaiſance ſhould not car- 
= ry it. By the Extent of your Maxim, you 
mw | | would have made an admirable Athiopran 
h Courtier, 

e | Philot, What is that * 

” Philal. Diodorus Siculus tells us ( Bib{ioth, 


[. 3.) That the Athiopians happencd once 
to have a One-Eyed Bandy-Leg'd Prince ; 
now ſuch a Perſon would have made butan 
odd Figure if care had not been taken. 

Philot. Pray how did the Court behave 
themſelves upon this Accident ? 

Philal. Like Men of Honour. 'They 
made a Faſhion of their Prince's Misfortune; 
and immediately ſhut up one of Natures 
Windows, and got a fort of Scorch-Boot to 
bend their Hams in. 

Philot, T think I could have imitated Alex- 
ander's wry Neck, as well as the Macedo- 
niaas., But this which you mention is a 
Chargeable Faſhion, 

Philal, However it prevailed fo far, that 
a Gentleman would no more appear with 
Strait Legs, or Two Eyes in Iis Head, than 
you would in a Pink*'d-Doublet, or Boot« 
Hoſe-Tops. You fee how tar good Breeding 
will carry a Man, if he will bur ſtick to 
his Principle, But to return, | 
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Your ſaying that theſe Indignities won't 
bear an Attion, 1s to confeſs that the Wiſdom 
of the Nation has thought them below No- 
tice, And will you venture your A/{ upon a 
Cauſe, which would be Hifſed out of all the 
Courts of Ezelazd as ridiculous ? Will you 
take away a Man's Lite upon a Provocation, 
for which no Government will allow you 
Six-peny worth of Damages ? A Complain 
fitter for a Boy to run to his Mother with, 
than to diſorder a Man. If there was but 
a few of you, and you ſhould talk at this 
Rate, you would be ſent to B---/am ; but 
Defenatt numerus ; and thai's the beſt of your 
Plea. 

Philot. As the Caſe ſtands, He who refu- 
ſes a Challenge, loſes the Reputation of a 
Gentleman ; none of that Quality will keep 
him Company. 

Philal, Lacifer's Excommunication ex- 
atly ! And I perceive you dread the Cexſure 
much more than that of the Church. The 
beſt on't 1s, you are ſomewhat out in your 
Calculation. For there are not a few of 
good ExtraQtion, of another Opinion. 

Philor. T fuppoſe you mean Eccleliaſticks. 
Now we have nothing to fay to them: 
Their Profeſſion exempts them from a necel- 
lity of Fighting, 

Philal. | mean Seculars too. TI hope the 
Temporal Lords and Commons arc oy Pcea- 

ants. 
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fants. And will they Account any Perſon 
Infamous for the Regularity of his Behavi- 
our ? For not breaking thoſe Laws which 
they either made, or approved themſelves ? 
At this Rate they mult be a very extraor- 
dinary Aﬀembly ; and Weſtminſter altoge- 
ther as great a Sight as the Tower, Will 
not the Judges and Juſtices go for Gentle- 
men; and do you think they will avoid a 
Man's Company for declining a Challenge ; 
and yet Commit and Hang him up for | 
cecding in it? Pray don't make the Gover- 
ning Part of a Nation fo extravagantly Ri- 
diculous. There are many other grave 
Perſons of Worth and Blood, who would 
g1ivethe Cauſe againit you : But I find none 
of theſe will paſs Muſter. It ſeems Bear's, 
and Bully's, and their wiſe Admirers, have 
ſeized the Heralds Office ; and engroſſed all 
the Quality to Themſelves. 

Philot, When you have declaimed till 
you are weary, I mult tell you that we 
havenoſmal} Party of as much Honour, and 
Value, as any you have mentioned ; who 
will very hardly be brought over to your 
Sentiment. 

Philal. T hope not. ?Tis true, I know 
ſome People are all Quality : You would 
think they were made up of nothing but 
Title and Genealogy. It you happen to 
encounter a Prejudice, or crols upon their 
Fancy, 
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Fancy, they are too Conſliderabe to under- 
ſtand you. Theſe, I confeſs, I almoſt De- 
ſpair of; but hope their Numberisnot great: 
By the way, let me tell you, your Frater- 
nity take a very great Liberty in their Opi- 
nion; you make nothing to Renounce the 
Publick Senſe in Matters of the higheſt Im- 
portance: And count that a Noble At- 
chievement, which the Laws puniſh as a 
Capital Offence. Now to ſet up a Notion 
of Honour againſt the Government, with 
ſuch Circumſtances as theſe, is of very dan- 
gerous Conſequence. *Tis fuch an Afront 
to the Conſtitution ; ſuch a-deliberate Con- 
tempt ; ſuch an open Dehance of Authori- 
ty ; as nothing can be. more. It makes 
the laws Cheap and Ridiculous; the So- 
lemnities of Jultice a piece of Pageantry : 
the Bench a few Reverend Prophets, or 
Scharamouche's in Scarlet. And thus by 
Expoſing the Adminiſtration, the very 
Foundations of Peace and Property are 
ſhaken and /ap'd. 

Ph:/st, Certainly you are retained by the 
whole Corporation of Cowards, you make 
{o Tragical a Buſinels on't! 

Philal, By your Favour: To have our 
Swords ready to Execute the Orders of eve- 
ry paultry Paſſion; To put Murther into 
our Creed, and cut Throats upon profeſſed 
Principles, asa Tragical Bulinels ; and I be- 
leve you'll nd it 10. Philot- 
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Philor. Trouble not your ſelf ; we value 
neither your Judges, nor your Juries, If 
we kill fairly, we have always Intereſt at 
Court to bring us off. | 

Philal. You may ſet up a Science againſt 
the Government; and range Murthering 
under Diſcipline and Rule ; and call it by 
what fine Names you pleaſe: But your 
Methods of Killing, and that of Highway- 
men, are alike Farr in the Eye of Jultice ; 
and the ſame rewards are aſſigned to both. 
As for your Friends at Court, *Tis to be 
hoped that Princes in time will Reſent the 
Breach of their Laws, and the Loſs of their 
Subjects, a little more heartily : That they 
will not encourage a Practice which Inſults 
their Authority, and Ridicules their Mini- 
ſters; and keeps up a Spirit of Barbariry 
throughout the Nation. Beſides, there are 
Things they call Appeals; and in that Caſe 
you know your Pardon is out of Doors. 

Philot. We mult take our Chance for 
that. 

Philal. You are hardy Men ſome of you. 
It all the Subjects ſhould take the fame Li- 
berty, we ſhould have wild Work. You 
ſay, the Government is Detective in confi- 
dering the ReſpeQas of Honour ; and there- 
fore are reſolved to be your own Carvers. 
What it the underſorr of People ſhould 
take the Hint, and Practice upon it, 1a the 

In- 
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Inſtance of Property ? Look ye Neighbours 
(fays a ſharp Country Fellow ) the Fine 
Folks have gotten away all the Land from us; 
for my part I want ſo many ſcore Acres to live 
eaſily, and I ſuppoſe you do fo too; and I think 
our Induſtry deſerves it, *Tis true, Eftates 
are otherwiſe 1ettled ; and I ſhould believe 
my ſelf obliged to obſerve my Countries Cu- 
ſtooms, if others would do the ſame : But I per- 
ceive, the Gentry can ſet the Conſtitution aſide 
without any Scruple. They can Tilt through 
one anothers Lungs in 4 Bravado, though the 
Law makes Hanging matter onw't. Why ſhould 
we be more Slaves to the Government than 
others; I'm ſure we do not get ſo much by it ? 
We are enough of us; let us mind our Buſineſs. 
Tis true, this would. be a lewd Project ; 
but *tis the Conſequence of your own Prin+ 
ciple; therefore have a care of ſetting the 
Example. 

Philot. Tt we take a greater Freedom 
with the Government than the Vulgar, our 
Quality is our Excuſe; that will bear us our, 

Philal. Quite contrary, Forfirſt, aGen- 
tleman is ſuppoſed to be better acquainted 
with the Laws than a Peaſant ; therefore 
his Breaking them mult be a greater Fault ; 
becauſe it implies more of Contempt in the 
Action. 

Secondly, Where the Example is of worſe 
Conſequence, the Care to check it _—_ 

- 
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be the greater. The Influence of Men of 
Figure 15 Conſiderable. When they are at 
the Head of an ill Cuſtom, they have pre- 
ſeatly a Train to Attend them. The Infe- 
tion ſpreads like Lightning; and tis a 
Credit to live counter to Reaſon and Re- 
oncny: The ſlender Principles, the looſe 

ractices of theſe Men, is that which has ſo 
effeAually Debauched the Age. This js it 
which has expoſed Virtue, and baniſhed 
Religion ; almoſt buried the DiſtinQi- 
ons of Good and Evil. | 

Thirdly, Since Quality is a Diftintion 
ſettled by Law ; thoſe who have the great- , 
eſt Share of this Privilege, are moſt liged 
to obſerve the Publick Regulations. The 
Government is a greater BenefaQtor to ſuch 
Perſons ; and they are very ungenerousand 
ungrateful, if they fly in the Face of it. A 
Man that enjoys Honour and Eſtate by a 
Society, has greater Engagements to Re- 
gard it, than he who receives only a Com- 
mon ProteQtion. Onehas perhaps a 1000/7, 
per Annum for keeping the Laws; and the 
Other, nothing bur his Labour for his Pains : 
And pray which is molt to Blame then, if 
they breakthem? 

Philot. You ſeem to forget, that their 
Fortune and Condition follows their Birth ; 
10 that they are only obliged to their Fami- 
ly for the Advantage. 
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Philal. You argue too faſt. Pray are not 
Deſcents and Inheritances governed by 
Law? What Claim can we make to Privi- 
tege or Property, without it? A Man when 
he is about it, may as eaſily be Born to 
106900 l. a Year, as to 10 Pence. The 
Trouble to himſelf, or his Mother, is 
much the ſame as to that Matter, People 
_— = = World bo arkey the ſame 

ay they do Here; and yet, except! 
the Royal Family, they get bor little by 
Nature has ſet us all upon a Level, as to 
theſe Things : *Tis only the Conſtitution 
which makes the Difference ; and therefore 
 thofe who have the Advantage, ſhould pay 
it a proportionable ReſpeCt. 

Philt. I perceive you are coming on again ; 
And to ſtop you a little, let me tell you, *tis 
my Obfervation, That the Cuſtom of Du- 
els puts Gentlemen upon their good Beha- 
viour ; *tis acheck upon Converſation, and 
makes it more Inoffenſive then it would be 
otherwiſe. 

Philal. Anadmirable Remedy! Juſt ſuch 
a one as Death is againſt all Diſeaſes. If 
there muſt be Diſputes, is not __— leſs 
inconvenient then Murther ? Had not a 
Man better have a Black Eye, than a Nap- 
kin drawn through him ; and Bleed rather 
at the Noſe than at the Heart? Theſe Con- 
teſts, though much better let alone, = : 
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neither Orphans nor Widows; nor perpe- 


- tuate Feuds among Families. Beſides, the 


Diſorders of Converſation may be prevents 
ed without ſuch a dangerous Expedient. 
For not to mention Religion, a mggerate 
ſhare of Prudence and Behaviour will do 
the Buſineſs. ?Tis not yer the Faſhian, 
for Women of Quality to Til. Now 
though they can hate one another prerty 
heartily ; though cheir Humours are fill as 
Nice, and their Paſſions as Strong, as thoſe 
of the other Sex; yet the Senſe of Decen+ 
Cy is ſuificient to keep them from coarſe 
Language, and rude Provocations, 

Philot. However, Mitunderitandings 
will happen {ometimes. And when they 
do, it does not become Gentlemen to ma+ 
rage them like leſſer People. Their Reven- 
ges mult be Particular ; as well as the reit 
of their Breeding. It looks as odiy for 
them to Quarrel, as to Salute like a 
Clown, 

Philal. So that I perceive if Butchers had 
but the Manners to go to Sharps, Genitle- 
men would be contented with a Rubber at 
Cuffs. It they muſt be Singular 3n rheir 
Diſputes, let it be for the berter I beleech 
you. Let us not beſo Vain, as to think it 
a Commendation to be more Unreaſonable 
in our Demands, and more Savage m our 
Reſentments than the Mcaneſt, and mas 
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Undiſciplined. If they muſt run counter 
to the Vulgar in every thing, I wonder 
they don't leave off Swearing, Drinking, 
&c, Theſe, by their Aſſiſtance, are grown 
Plebegw: Vices : Infomuch that Porters and 
Footmen, are as perfeft in them as them- 
ſelves. 

Philot. T grant you, Clowns may Box it 
off, and be quiet ; this way of SatisfaQtion 
is agreeable enough to their little Pretenſi- 
ons. But the Honour of a Gentleman muſt 
have other ſort of Damages. 

Philal, If the Difpute was between Pea- 
ſant and Gentleman, you would ſay ſome- 
thing, though not enough. But you know 
a Gentleman is not obliged, to Fight ano- 
ther who is not ſo. Now where the Con- 
dition of the diſobliged 1s Equal, at leaſt 
to the Degree of Gentlemen ; why ſhould 
the Afront be counted ſo Mortal an Injury ? 
I know no reaſon for this, unleſs you will 
ſay, That Men of Quality are obliged to be 
more Bloody and Implacable ; and to carry 
their Paſſions ro greater heights of Fury, 
than other People. But this Plea proves 
them really leſs, not greater than the com- 
mon Size of Mankind ; and is far wide of 
the true CharaQter of Honour. If Quality 


conliſts in ſuch Sallies as theſe are; Tigers . 


and Fiends may put in for a conliderable 
Share. 
Philox. 


——— 
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© Philot, Tf this way of deciding Quarrels 


among Gentlemen were peculiarto our Age 
or Country, your Reaſoning would have 
more force; but we. have almoſt a general 
Preſcription -of Time and Place againlt 


ou. 

Philal. Not ſo General as may be brought 
for the Heathen: Religion, or the Alcorar ; 
and yet Thope you will not plead in Defence 
of either of theſe. 'To give you an In- 
ſtance near home. The French you know 
are far from being an incon{iderable Nati- 
on. Their Nobility are as numerous , 
and their Pretenſions as well ſupported ; 
they haveas much Fire in their Tempers, 
and as much Regard for their Honour, as 
any of their Neighbours: Notwithſtanding 
this, you ſee the PraQtice of Duelling is ab- 
ſolutely ſuppreſſed ; and they are all con- 
tented to refer their Grievances to the 
Government. 

Philot, The French King takes more care 
to Right a Gentleman's Honour, than is 
done with us; which makes the Caſe 
different. 

Philal. Particular SatisfaQtion for every 
Afront in Converſation cannot be Award- 
ed by Stated Laws; the Circumſtances 
are too many to be brought within 
a Rule. A Prince muſt be little leſs than 
Abſolute to do this effeQtually, Now 
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ſuch a Stretch of Prerogative, would be 
agrecable neither to the Exgliſh Genius , 
nor Conſtitetion, And 1 it not a hard 
Caſe, that we muſt either -Deliver up all 
our Property to the Crown ; or our Lives 
to every ungovernable Paſſion and Ca- 
ice ! 

r Farther. You may remember, that the 
Subje&t holds his Honour and Eſtate by no 
other Tenure than the Laws. What a 
mon'trous Injuſtice ; what an Ingrati- 
tude; what an inſufferable Pride muſt 
it then be, for private Men to erett a 
Magiſtracy of their own; to Judge and 
Execute in Matters of Life and Death; 
and to Hex and Draw within themſelves? 
If the SubjeAts may fet the Laws aſide 
with fo little Ceremony, and make Supple- 
mental Proviſions at Diſcretion,. the ſig- 
nificancy of Government will be unintel- 
ligible. If Authority may be flightedin an 
Inſtance of fo high a Nature, why not in 
a hundred ? And when the Fexces are thus 
—_— down, Peace andProperty Good- 
night ! 

Philot. Your mentioning the Freach, puts 
me m mind of the old Rowens; they were 
a very Brave People : Pray what was their 
Praftice m the Caſe; for I have almoſt for- 
got rt 


Philal. 
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Philal. Not at all for your Purpoſe. 
"Tis true, There was a Sort of Duelling 
among them, as that of the Horaz1;, and 
Cariatii ; of Manlins Torquatrs , and the 
Gaz! that Challenged the Army. But thea 
there was a Difference in the Perſons and 
Occaſion. Theſe Duellifts were Enemies, 
Subjets of different Princes, a Sort of 
Fighting Repreſentatives, choſen like David 
and Goliah, to Decide the Controverſy of 
the Field. At leaſt, the Conteſt was al- 
lowed by Publick Authority ; and under- 
taken upon the Score of their Country. 
But as for one Subje(t's cutting another's 
Throat about private Diſputes, they were 
perfect Strangers to theſe Methods of Ju- 
ſtice, When Mo killed Clodiws upon the 
Road, though there was no ſuch thing as a 
Chpllenge ; though Tzly proves it no more 
than a Rexcounter; yet becaule there was a 
former Miſunderſtanding between them ; 
neither the Rhetorick of the Council, nor the 
Bravery of the Preſoxer, could prevent the 
Sentence. 

Philot. After all ; you cannot deny but 
that the preſent Cuſtom has prevailed for 
ſeveral 

Philal. So have a great many other 
Things belades. There is ſcarcely any Ex- 
travagance 10 ſingular as to want a Prece- 
dent. But Cuſtom without Reaſon, is no 
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better than ancient Error. And now ſince 
you preſs your Preicription, I ſhall trace it 
' to the Original. Now the Praftice of Sub- 
jets Righting themſelves by the Sword, 
wasintroduced by the Lombards, Saxons,and 
Normans. A People, who poſhbly at that 
Time of Day, had not Brains to decide the 
Matter any other Way. For how much 
ſoever they may be of Kin tous, we muſt 
own they were a very unpoliſhed Sort of 
Mortals; and why ſhould we be tied up to 
the DiQates of Paganiſm and Ignorance ? 
If a Man's Houſe, and Habit, and Eating, 
was not better than theirs ; he would not be 
—_ to have much of the Spirit of a 
Gentleman, If we are bound to implicit 
Submiſſion ; if we are to follow Antiquity, 
without any —_— of P_ : 
Why don't we Feed upon Maff, and Lodge 
in Caves, and go almoſt Naked? And' to 
come nearer our Northern Anceſtors ; 
Why don't we Vindicate our ſelves b 
Tryal Ordeal ; Bath our Innocence in Sca/ 
ing Water; and hop over Heated Plough- 
ſhares Blindfold ? * 

.- Farther, We may obſerve, that the Bar- 
barity of this Cuſtom was ſomewhat re- 
ſtrained, and bound up to certain Forms of 
Law. ' The Occaſion was generally Conſi- 
derable: ' Either for wiping off Imputati- 
ons of Treaſon, or proſecuting Appeals of 
7 | Murther, 
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Murther, or trying Titles of Land, As 
for the Diſputes of Sharpers, of Bottles , 
Dice, and Wenches, we don't read of an 
Proviſions made for the Honour of ſuc 
_ and Diverſions as theſe. We may 
ſerve, 

Secondly, "That the Men were juſt come 
off from Heatheniſm ; and very undiſci- 
plined in Life. Their Reaſon was in the 
Oar; and their Underſtandings as low as 
their Morals. This Condition of Things, 
made their Princes either miſlead or.indulge 
them. "They had Authority to miſguide 
their Conſcience, to encourage their Re- 
venge; and in ſome Meaſure to excuſe it. 
The Writ of Combate was made out in the 
King's Courts ; and the whole Manage of 
the Quarrel under the Direftion of the Goa. 
vernment. Twas none of their Way to be 
killd in Hugger-mugger ; and ſteal a Stab- 
binges they donow. ( Cotton. poſthum. ) 

hirdly, If they Fought without Pub- 
lick Allowance, and any Perſon fell in the 
Quarrel, the Survivers were apprehended 
and tryed for Murther, 

Fourthly , [Theſe Combars, though go- 
verned by theſe Reſtrictions, and under 
the Countenance of Law , were always 
Condemned by the —_— of the Church. 
| Philot:'Do you think then, they are not 
capable of Regulation ? * | 


Philal. 
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Philal. No more than Adultery. This 
Praftice is Malums in ſe ; and an ill Thing 
cannot be done within a Rule. *Tis a 
ſtrong Poyſon, it muſt be Expelled ; for all 
the Cooking in Nature will n&er make Di- 
et on't. *Tis true, there are Degrees in 
Deformity, as well as Beauty ; and there- 
fore ſome Caſes may be more remarkable 
than others, For Purpoſe ; when a 
Gentleman of Eſtate Fights an indigent Bul- 
ily, who poſſibly knows no more how to 
live in this World, than he does in the next. 
This Mans angry to ſee his Neighbour in 
eaſy Circumſtances. And when it Comes 
once to this ; The Strength of his Malice, 
and the Opinion of his Skill, will pick a 
Quarrel from a ſlender Occaſion. Now 
ſhould I defire him to get an anſwerable 
Fortune before the Glove comes : To make 
the Hazards of the Combat Equal, thar 
Pockets as well as their Weapons, ſhould be 
in ſome Meaſure adjuſted. To throw 
down a few Farthings, and make a Noiſe 


' to have them covered with Gold ; would ; 


be abſurd ina Wager: And a Man mult be 
very Weak toaccept it. And if Life be ei- 
ther valuable to Keep, or dangerous to 
Loſe, one would think the Parallel ſhould 
Hold. This venturing All againſt No- 
thing, puis me in mind of Mark Antony, 
who after he had loſt the Battel at Adtam, 


and 
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and was Penned up in Alexandria, would 
needs ſend Auguſtms a Challenge. Ceſar's 
Anſwer was, T. hat if he was weary of Leving, 
there was other Ways of Diſpatch beſides Fig ht- 
ing him; And for his part, he ſhould not trou- 
bh —_— to be his Execationer, Antony, 1 
ſuppoſe, thought the Return reaſonable ; 
a in a ſhort Time did his own Buſi- 
$. 
Philot. T confeſs, as you have repreſent- 
ed the Caſe, it looks oddly enough. " 
Philal, 1 will give you one that's more 
odd, if you call-it ſo, I mean the Myſtery 
of Seconds, and Therds. | 
This is ſuch a Maſterpiece; that I think 
no Deſcription can reach it. Theſe Un- 
der-pullers in DiſtraQtion, are ſuch implicit 
Morrals as are not to be matched upon any 


' Other Occaſion : A perte(t Stranger ſhall 


Engage them at the firit Word. To ask 
Queſtions would be ungentile, On they 
go without any Acquaintance, either with 
the Man, or the Matter. A moſt honour- 
able Undertaking, to Fight about they 
know not what ; for, and againſt, they 
know not whom ! So that for ought they 
can tell, they may be under the Pious Ne» 
ceſſity of Murthering their Father. 

Philot. However, you can't ſay there is 
any Malice Prepence. WES 


Philal. 


— 
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Philal. Right ! There is nothing Pre- 
pence; neither Malice nor Reaſon. But for 
all that, I don't like a Man that can hate at 
firſt Sight ; and Kill Exrempore ? 

Philot. You miſtake ; a Second is not an- 
ery: He only engages in Complaiſance to 

is Principal. 

Philal. So much the worſe; becauſe it 
argues the greater Contempt of human 
Kind. For my Heart, I can't underſtand 
a Combatant that can kill in cool Blood ; 
and ſhew the utmoſt Effefts of Rage with- 
out Paſſion ! *Tisa Sign his common Tem- 
per is as bad as the Malice, and Provocati- 


' ons of other People. This Stoical Improve- 


ment, is the Philoſophy of a Butcher. It 
makes a Beaſt of an Enemy; and knocks 
him down with as little Concern as it he 
were an Ox. 

Philot. To requite you for your extraor- 
dinary Inſtances, I will give you a pretty 
tough one on the other Side. If a Souldi- 
er refuſes a Challenge from another, he will 
not only be counted a Coward; but in all 
Likelihood, Caſhiered intothe Bargain, 

Philal. The Caſe is hard, I confeſs, but 
not yours ; for you are none of the Melitary 
Lift, To thoſe who may be concerned, I 
anſwer. 

1. You know the Challenger is puniſh- 
ed as well as the Challenged ; which __ 
pline 
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pline will prevent the Caſe from being 
Common. But when it does happen, it 
may be replied in the | 

Second Place , That he who profeſles 
Arms, may prove his Courage by more de- 
fenſible I . Hisformer Behaviour in 
the Field, is oftentimes ſufficient to wipe 
off an Aſperſion of Cowardiſe. 

Thirdly, If he is not furniſhed with 
Proof this Way : Let him defire his Superi- 
our Officer, that the next Time he is drawn 
out, the Challenger may be Poſted near 
him; And then would I heartily convince 
him, and the Enemy to boot, that I want- 
ed no Reſolution, If a Man miſcarries in 
ſuch a Tryal, he may juſtify himſelf to his 
Reaſon. Hedyes in his Calling ; and if no- 
thing elſe hinders, he may look the orher 
World in the Face. 

Philot, But a Souldier may ſometimes 
wait a long while tor ſuch an Opportunity 
of purging himſelf: And would you have 
him ſtarved, and laughed at, in the mean 
Time ? | 

Philal. Let him remember he is a Chri- 
ſtian, as well as a Souldier ; and that he 
was firſt Lifted under God Almighty. 

Now a Man of Honour will rather 
ſtarve, than be falſe to a ſolemn Engage- 
ment. And where the Cauſe is juſt, he is 
to be commended for his Conſtancy. And 
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if Intereſt ſtrikes in too, *tis not only Cris 
minal, but Weakneſs to Deſert it. 

As for the Point of Contempt, let him re- 
turn it with Pity : *Tis no Diſhonour to be 
undervalued by thoſe who want either 
Underſtanding, or Conſcience ; or both: 
If bare Contempt without Reaſon is fo ter- 
ribly Significant, a Fool would be better 
than a Philoſopher; a Slave than an Empe- 
rour ; provided the firſt had but the Inſo- 
lence to Scorn the latter. 

Philos. For all that, you will havea great 
many againſt you. 

Ph1lal. So there are a great many Sheep ; 
- I think ne'er the Wiſer for their Num- 

r. 

Philot. Do you think then this Cuſtam is 
fo abſolutely forbidden by Religion ? 

Philal, T am ſurpriſed one Baptized 
ſhould put the Queſtion ! In earneſt, I be- 
lieve this Notion of Honour as much an 
Idol, as Nebuchadnezar's Golden Image : 
*Tis ſet up by the ſame Intereſt ; and proba- 
bly has done more Miſchief. 

Philot. If it be ſo, the Metal muſt be 


=_ according to your own Compari- 


On 
Philal. Yes. But the Worſhip is ftark 
naught; and leſs to be choſen than the Fiery 
Furnace, *Tis great Pity ſo much good Blood 
ſhould be offered at it. That Mea _ 
ave 
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have ſuch Opportunities for Senſe, ſhould 
be entangled in ſo monſtrous an Abſurdity ! 
That thoſe who might be the Ornament of 
their Age, and Defence of their Country, 
_ make themſelves a Misfortune to 

Philot. T believe the Danger of the Ad- 
venture makes them think it honourable. 

Philal. Look you ! To riſque the Main 
without Reaſon or Warrant, is Raſhneſs: 
Tis to be more Stupid than Brave. It a 
Man ſhould leap a Garret, or vault down 
the Monument ; do you imagine he would 
leave the Memory of a Hero behind him ? 

Philot. Methinks *tis fine to ſeem above 
the Impreſſions of Fear; and to Flaſh inthe 
Face ver. 

Philal. 1 grant you, Fortitude is a very 
valuable Quality. But then it muſt be un- 
der the Condutt of Prudence and Juſtice : 
Without this Aſſiſtance, the belt Event will 
prove Ruinous; and the Victory it elf a 
Defeat. 

Philot. You mean Religion will not en- 
dure the Duelling Principle. 

Philal. No more than all the Hereſies 
ſince Simon Mags. *Tis a Principle ſo 
full of Pride, and Paſſion, and Revenge; 
ſo Tempeſtuous and Abſurd : fo abſolute- 
ly unallied to Reaſon and Good-nature, 
that poliſht Heatheniſm would be aſhamed 


on't. 


\ 
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on't. In a Word, *Tis as contrary to the 
Tendency and Temper of Chriſtianity, as 
Holb”s Creed is to the Apoſtles ; as Light is to 
Darkneſs, as God is to the Devil. 

Philot. Tis a hard Matter to part with 
the CharaQer of a Gentleman, 

Philal. Fear it not, As long as the 
Laws are on our Side, the Heraldry is all 
ſafe. And if it were otherwiſe, let us re- 
member we are Chriſtians, If there hap- 
pens a Competition between theſe two Pre- 
tenſions; let us drop the Gentleman and 
keep the Chriſtian ; for he is a Perſon of the 
beſt "= 

Philot. Say you ſo ? 

Philal. Yes. I fay a Chriſtian and no 
Gentleman, is more a Perſon of Condition, 
than a Gentleman and no Chriſtian. 'The 
former is more nobly Related, born to a 
greater Fortune, and better Founded in per- 
tonal Merit. 

Philot. You fay ſomething. I wiſh you 
would enlarge upon this Head. 

Philal, You know my Buſineſs is not 
— ; any Divine will give you Satis- 

i0n. 

Philot. Upon ſecond Thoughts, they 
need not : A little of the Bzb/e will do it 
without them. To ſpeak frankly, I am fo 
well ſatisfied upon the whole, that Iam re- 
tolved to take no notice of my Spark ; " 
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I am afraid hewill Poſt me up for a Cow- 
ard, and how then ? 

Philal. T would mind it no more than 
the Railing of a Feaver, or a Proclamation ' 
from Bedlam, . 

Philot, T {halltake your Advice, But T 
muſt tell you withall, That if he draws up- 
on me in the Streets, I will not be ſo paſſive 
as to let the Sun ſhine through me, it I can 
help it. 

Philal. T have nothing, to fay as to that. 
But then you ſhould wiſh the Occalion may 
never happen ; and keep your Reſolution 
toyour ſelf. For to give out this Sort of 
Language, looks too like a Provocation : 
And if you ſhould be fo unfortunately ſet 
upon, befſure vou keep within the Compaſs 
of Selt-defence. 
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THE FIFTH 
CONFERENCE 


BETWEEN 


Philotimus and Philalethes. 


Philot. HAT falſe, humour- 
\y ſome, inſipid Creatures 

are Men ! Sure theſe 

are none of the beſt Things God ever 
made ! Upon the Whole, Ithink onemight 
as good disband, and turn Hermit, as be 
troubled with them any longer, I begin 
now to underſtand the Conduct of the firſt 
Monks; but believe their Hiſfory miſreport- 
ed, They fled the Perſecution of Man- 
kind, more than that of a ſingle Tyrant. 
They prefer*d the Wilderneſsto the Town; 
and tound their Safety and their Satisfacti- 
oa better ſecured 1n Solitude, than Socrety, 
For a wild Beaſt does not pretend above his 
Order ; and is fo frank as to diſcover his De- 
L 2 ſign; 
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ſign: But a Man 1s a Beaſt ; and yet has 
not the Modeſty to own it. Hah! Here is 
Philalethes, he has over-heard me : In ear- 
neſt, I ſhall be called to an Account for my 
Expoſtulations ! 

Philal. What Mr. Hob's Ghoſt ! No lefs 
than a Satyr upon your whole Kind ? Pm 
not ſorry I have interrupted your Solilo- 
my except they had been better natu- . | 
red. 

Philot. T did not think you had been fo 
near : But ſince you have catched me, 
give me leave to tell you, I know the 
World, and upon Experiment I find, 
there is not one 1n forty without Deſign, 
or Vanity, in their Converſation. Pray 
peruſe your Acquaintance well, and if you 
don't diſcover ſome Flaw in their Ho- 
neſty, or their Humour, I'm much mti- 
ſtaken. 

Philal. Are not you a Man, Philoti- 
mus? , | 

Philot, What then ? | 

Philal. Then, by your own Confeſſion, | 
*tis forty to one but that ſome Part of the 
— m—_ CharaQter belongs to your ' 
ſelf. 

Philot. However, you know Odds witl | 
not win Wagers; Difficulties are not De- | 
monltrations ; *tis unreaſonable to argue | 
from Improbabilitics againſt omg? - 7 

att, 
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Fa#, Tf T find my ſelf Well; if my Con- 
ſtitution, or my Care, is my Preſervative, 
you muſt not charge the P/azze upon me ; 
becauſe I converſe with Epidemical InfeRti- 
® 


n. 
Philal. You are reſolved to keep Well 
with your ſelf : I doubt not but in Time 
your good Opinion will reach your Neigh- 
bours: 'They may, to uſe your own Simi- 
litude, be as free from Coxtagion as your 
ſelf: And if they are ſeized, the Plague is 
not always Mortal, Belides, it might have 
been your own Caſe. So that all things 
conſidered, I hope you will not Mark the 
Gioicn: And when the 
Tokens appear, you will pity their Conditi- 
on ; and endeavour their Recovery, 

Philot. To deal freely, I ſhall rake Care 
of my ſelf, and fo I ſuppoſe will every bo- 
dy elſe that is wiſe. For that which Peo- 
ple call Uzzverſal Benevolence, 1s but a Piece 
of Kzight Errantry : it looks prettily in a 
Romance ; but in Life, *tisnexther prudent, 
nor practicable. 

Philal. Do you think it ſo impracticable 
an Abſurdity to wiſh all People well; and 
endeavour tomakerhem fo ? 

Philot, What of all Perſwafions, Coun- 
tries, Tempers, and Conditions, whatſoe- 
ver ! 


x Philal, 
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Philal. Yes. We comprehend all Man. 
kind in the League. 

Philot. You have a notable Graſp : I 
dare not ſtrain my Inclinations at that Rate. 
T love to keep fair with the World as well 
asyou ; but it may be upon different Rea- 
ſons. In a Word, I take Civility to be on- 
ly a Compliance with the Mode ; Friend- 
ſhip but another Name for Trade ; all 
Mercenary and Deſigning, Indeed conſ;- 
dering the State of humane Afairs , tis 
next to impoſſible to be otherwiſe, Where 
there is ſo much of Indigence, Competiti- 
on, and Uncertainty, you muſt expe& 
Self-intereſt will govern, You may ob- 
ſerve, That which You call Good Natare, is 
moſt remarkable in the Young and Unex- 
perienced. Such Perſons I confeſs are often 
very Laviſh of their Favours, and Careſ- 
ſing in their Converſation : But theſe Blan- 
mens ſeem only deſigned for a State of 
Impotence; that what they can't carry by 
Force and Foreſight, they may obtain by 
Flattery. Like unfledged Birds, they are 
fond of every one, that they may be Fed 
the better. And where this Reaſon fails, 
that which I am goingto add will ſupply it. 

Philal. What 1s that ? 

Philot, Why young People generall 
don't Think fo faras others, nor conſider 
Neceſlity at a Diſtance: This often mo 

them 
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them more Liberal than Wiſe. They are 
apt to be over-credulous at firſt Setting out; 
and cannot ſo well ſee through Artifice and 
Pretence : So that *tis no Wonder if they 
beſtow their Inclinations too freely upon 
their Neighbours. 

Philal. This early Diſpoſition to Oblige, 
appears to me an Imprefſioa of Nature , 
which was intended for Continuance : For 
as the Uſe and Poſture of the Limbs hold 
theſamein Manhood as they were in Infan- 
Cy ; ſo one would think the Motions of the 
Mind ſhould be ſer Right at firſt. And 
therefore when good Humour happens to 
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. wear off with Ape, it ſeems to proceed 


from Miſmanagemeat ; and looks more like 
a Degeneracy of Nature, than an Improve- 
ment of Reaſon, If you pleaſe to hear me, 
T ſhall endeavour toprove Univerſal Beneva- 
lence bothan acknowledged, and a praQtica- 
ble Diſpoſition. 

Philot, Pray begin. 

Philal. My firſt Argument then ſhall be 
drawn from Community of Nature, We 
are all caſt in the ſame Mould, allied in ous 
Paſhons, and in our Faculties : We have 
the Game Deſires to ſatisfy, and generall 
the ſame Pleaſurein-farisfyingofthem, all 
Mankind is asit were one great Being, divi- 
ded into ſeveral Parts; every Part having 
the ſame Propergies and Aﬀettions with an- 

L 4 other. 
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other. Now as we can't chuſe but deſire 
Accommo1tions tor our own Support and 
Pleature ; 4o if we leave Nature to her Ori- 
ginal Biaſs, if we hearken to the undepra- 
ved Suggeſtions of our Minds, we ſhall 
wiſh; the fame Conveniencies to others. 
For the appichending a Being fo like our 
own, in proſperous *; fanar Hain mult 
be an Advancement of our ſelves: By this 
we iceas it were our own Nature pleaſed, 
and Flouriſhing in another. And thus much 
Mr. Hobs himſelf confeſſes to the Ruin of 
his Cauſe, That the Senſe of having communi- 
cated Satisfattion is naturally Delightful. 

Fl1lot. But will this Notion ſpread wide 
enough to do any Execution ? 

Philal, Yes. For ita Man can but diſen- 
oage himſelf from the Exceſles of Self-love, 
in a ſingle Inſtance, he does the Buſineſs. 
It he can but wiſh well to another, without 
making Interelt rhe only Motive, he may 
be generous cnough to take all Mankind 
ito lis Aﬀeciions. For he that can do it to 
one, without any mercenary View, may 
for the fame Reaſon do it to a Million. 
*Tis but repeating the Action, where for 
his Encouragement, the Plesfure will be 
likewiſe repeated.---- | 

Phitot. You are going, too faſt. The dif- 
ferent Capacities and Bchaviour of Men, 
will leave your Repetition neither Senſe, 

no: 
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nor Poſſibility : For to love Inſignificancy 
is Dotage ; and ſeldom paſles any farther 
than Children or Relations.---- 

Philal. For all that ;one may wiſh a poor, 
Man an Eſtate ; or a Fool Underſtanding ; 
There is no unconquerable Averlion, nor 
ſo much as any Difficulty in theſe things. 

Philot. I fay farther ; to love malicious, 
and diſobliging Qualities, 1s impoſſible. 

Philal. It thoſe Qualities were inſepara- 
ble fromthe Obje&, I grant your Meaning : 
But where Malice is only Accidental, and 
Reformation poſlible, the Cafe is otherwiſe. 
A Phyſician may have a Kindneſs for the 
Patient, without being fond of the Diſeaſe. 

Philot. Ta illuſtrate your Diſtinction, If 
a Man gives me a ſower Box on the Far; 
{ may love the Hand, though I don't like 
the B/ow. I afſure you he that can thus ab- 
ſtrat the Aﬀront from the Perſon that 
givesit ; and take off a Cuft ſo mctaphyſi- 
cally, 1s very much a Philoſopher. 

Philal. It you are not fatisfied, Þll con- 
ſider your ObjeQtion farther afterwards. 
Ar preſent T ſhall go on to a ſecond Proof, 
That Univerſal Benevolcnce is agreea- 
ble to humane Nature ; unleſs you have a 
Mind to interpoſe. 
| por Not jult now. Take your Mc- 
rNO0A, 
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Philal. T prove my Point, from that 
Compaſſionwhich generally fallows any con- 
ſiderable Misfortune. This Civility is ſo 
very common, and ſo much ex , that 
thoſe who are unconcerned at the Troubles 
of another, are called Inhaumaze, i.e. They 
are degenerated from their Kind ; and 
don't deſerve the Name of Men. And 
does it not plainly follow, That thoſe who 
are thus ſenſibly Touched, muſt have a re- 
al Kindneſs for the Unfortunate ? 

Philot. T think not. For Compaſſion is 
but the Conſequence of Infirmity ; and 
bottom'd upon Self-love. We are affefted 
with what another ſuffers ; becauſe this 
puts us in mind we are not ſecure our ſelves. 
And when our Neighbour*s Calamity di{- 
covers more than the Poſſibility of our own, 
*tisno Wonder if we are ſomewhat uneaſy. 

Philal. T grant you, Compaſſion may be 
ſometimes accounted for, as you ſay : But 
then tis a Miſtake to ſuppoſe it can come 
from no other Cauſe. For *tis eaſy to ob- 
ſerve, That the moſt generous Diſpoſitions 
are the moſt Compaſſionate. Such Perſons, 
though their Fortune is never ſo well 
'Guarded ; though the Greatneſs of their 
Mind exempts them from Fear, and makes 
them leaſt concerned for any Accident of 
their own, yet nonecondoleand ſympathiſe 
more heartily than they, ?Tis plain mw 

ore, 
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fore, that this Pity and Tenderneſs, being 
ſo void of Selt-1ntereit, muſt proceed from 
Good-w1ll. 

Philoi, Goon, I ſhall come1n with you 
by and by. 

Philal, IT affirm then in the 

Third place, That *tis not agreeable to 
the — of God to ſuppoſe, that he 
has made the Nature of Man fuch, that ac- 
cording to his Original Inclinations, he 
ſhould be unconcerned about the Happi- 
neſs of his Neighbour. 

Philot, Why ſo? 

Philal. Becauſe, this would be a Refle- 
Etion, both upon the Goodneſs and Wiſdom 
of God Almighty. 

Philot. Prove the Parts of your Aſſertion, 

Philal. 1. This Suppolition 1s repugnant 
to the Goodneſs of God. For can we ima. 
gine that God ; who is intinite Goodneſs 
himſelf; who made all rational Creatures 
that they might be Happy ? Can we ima- 
gine that he ſhould contradict the Aﬀecti- 
ons of his own Blefſed Nature ; and1 form 
4 Being wholly unlike himſelf ? A Being 
which he would not only hate as ſoon 
as it was made ; but, which is more, he 
could impute his Diſlike to nothing bur his 
own Workmanſhip ? But if either out of 
Indifferency, or DiſafteQion , *twas con- 
frary to the Nature of Man to wiſh the 
| Hap- 
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Happineſs of another ; he muſt be ſuch a 
Thing as I have deſcribed. And 1s it pol- 
ſible to conceive, That Goodneſs and Per- 
tection can be the Parent of fo unlovely an 
Oft-ſpring ? "That the over-flowing Gene- 
rouſneſs of the Divine Nature, would cre- 
ate immortal Beings with mean or envious 
Principles ? To be thus furniſh'd, would 
make them both Miſerable and 'Trouble- 
ſome : Neither acceptable to this World, 
nor fit for the other. 

Philot. Theſe*Inclinations you ſo much 
diſlike are very common ; therefore it they 
don't come from Above, you mult find them 
out ſome other Original. 

Philal. That will be done without Diſh- 
culty, To begin ; The Reaſon which hin- 
ders Men from wiſhing the Happineſs of 
others, proceeds ſometimes from the Pre- 
judices of Education ; from the ill Exam- 
ples and Flatteries of thoſe they fir{t con- 
verſed with ; and ſometimes tis afterwards 
contratted by their own Fault. The gene- 
ral Cauſe of this Depravation, is Covetoul- 
neſs, and Pride. 

1. Animmoderate Love of Money ſpoils 
thoſe generous Diſpoſitions they were ſent 
into the* World with. It confines their 
Aﬀections ro their Pockets, and ſhrinks up 
their Delircs into the narrow and ſcanda- 


lous Compaſs of their own Concerns, 
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Their Naturc is ſo impoveri{d by their il] 
Management, that they are not able to 
{pare one kind Wiſh from themſelves ; nor 
expend one generous Thought in Favour of 
another. 

Philot. The Caſe is ſomewhat worſe 
than you have repreſented it. People 
don't always keep within the Ferms of 
Neutrality. They arenot contented to for- 
bear Withing well ; but are oftentimes 
averſe to the Happinels of others. 

Philal. Right. When Pride itrikes in, 
that is the Conſequence. This Vice makes 
Men think their Neighbours Advantage pre- 
judicial to their own ; and that the greateſt 
Pleaſure is to fee others beneath them. 
Such an il|-natured Notion as this, made 
Lucifer uneaſy, and envious in Heaven; 
and we know what was the Iſſue. Far be 
it from us to ſuppoſe, that God would 
ſtamp ſuch Tgnoble, ſuch Apoltatizing 
Qualities upon any rational Being. Thele 
would not be the Image of the Deity, but 
the Devil. 

Philot. In my Opinion, Se/f-love ſeems 
the belt Expedient to ſecure Inarvianals,” 
By ſuch a Bent of Nature, a Man will be 
{ure to take Care of one ; and not leave his 
Buſineſs to the Generoſity of his Neigh- 


bours. 
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Philal., If every one could itand upon his 
own Legs, what you ſay would have a 
better Colour. However, your ObjeQtion 
leads meto ſhew you, That it reflects upon 
the Wiſdom of God, to ſuppoſe Men made 
with ſuch narrow inconverſable Inclinati- 
ons: For by this Temper, they would be 
unfit for* Soczety, But God has delign'd 
Man a ſoctable Creature. To this End, he 
has ſent him into the World weak, and de- 
fenceleſs; ſo that without the Care of 
others, *tis impoſſible for him to SubſiRt. 
And when he is belt able to Shift, if he had 
no Afﬀiftance or Converſe but hisown; the 
Indigence of his Nature would make him 
very uneaſy, and ill fupplied. 

Now there is nothing ſo ſtrongly ce- 
ments Society ; nothing makes it flower, 
and flouriſh ſo much, as a hearty Regard 
to the Publick Good. *Tis general K yjnd- 
eſs and Good-will, which eſtabliſhes the 
Peace, and promotes the Proſperity of a 
People : Toſay, this Diſpoſution keeps Men 
juſt and inoffenſive, is too mean a Com-« 
mendation. It improves their Pra&tice 
much higher ; and makes them Munihceat 
and Obliging. Without this Virtue, the 
Publick Union muſt unlooſe ; the Strength 
decay; and the Pleaſure grow faintand lan- 
guid, And can we ſuppole, that God would 
underfurniſh Man for the State he __ 
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him ; and not afford him a Soul large 
to purſue his Happineſs? That he 
give him Solztary Principles ; and 
yet intend him for Publick Converſe? Cre- 
ate him ſo, that he ſhall naturally Care for 
nothing but himſelf ; and at the ſame time, 
make his Intereſt depend upon mutual Af- 
fetion , and good Correfpondence with 
others ? Is it imaginable, that ſuch a Com- 
prehenſive Wiſdom ; which has made all 
- things in Namber, Weight, and Meaſare ; 
ſecured the Preſervation of Brutes, by In- 
ſtint and Sympathy ; and made fo fair a 
Proviſion for the inferionr World ; Is it 
to be conceived, I ſay, that fo glorious a 
Providence ſhould not proportion the Facul- 
ties of his Nobleſt Creatures ; but ſend 
them into Being with Inclinations unſuita- 
ble to the Condition they muſt neceſſarily 
be placed in ? 
hilot. Under Favour, there are other 
Materials for a Commonwealth, beſides 
ſtark Love and Kyjnaneſs ; and believe the 
Building might laſt, without tempering the 
Mortar with Hozy. What do you fay to the 
Fear of receiving Harm ; and the Hopes of 
Aſſiſtance? Theſe are the Motives of Selt- 
love; and I think ſufficient to make Men 
Juſt ? and Willing todoa good Turn. 
Philal. Truly 1 think not. I grant you, 
theſe Motives are not inſignificant : _ 
ave 
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have an Tntereſt in Lite; but not enough to 
puſh it to Perfection; and ſecure its Happi- 
neſs. For firſt, They will not reſtrain a 
ſecret Miſchief; which conſidering the un- 
fortified State of Mankind, is a great De- 
fe&t. Beſides, the Agreeableneſs of Society 
mult beloſt this way. ?Tis Inclination and 
Endearment, that gives Life and Pleaſure. 
But when People have nothing but Fears, 
and Jealouſics, and Plots in their Heads, 
there is no Myſick in their Company. And 
farther, I would gladly know, how theſe 
ſcanty Principles can explain, Why Men 
ſhould die for their Friends; and facrifice 
their Intereſt for their Country, without 
Neceſſity ? By the Maxims of Self-love, 
ſuch Actions as theſe muſt be fooliſh and un+ 
natural: And yet thoſe who are thus forget- 
ful of themſelves, have been always reckon'd 
the Noblc(t, and belt Deſerving. 

Phitot.Y outorget that there is ſucha thing 
as Honour and vain Glory in the World. 
This is the Bait that catches the Men you 
ſpeak of: *Tis the Reputation of the Attion 
that fires their Spirits ; and makes them ſo 
Prodigal, and Religning. 

Ph1lal. In earneſt, you are catched your 
ſelf! Your Objeftion tuppoſes the Truth of 
what I am contending for. It ſuppoſes, That 
Benevolence and Generolity are poſlefled of 
the publick Efteem; That they have o__ 
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and Preſcription on their ſide; That they 
are the higheſt Improvements of the Will ; 
the molt admired and Heroick Qualities. 
Now *tis very ſtrange, ſo univerſal a Can- 
ſent ſhould be founded in a Miſtake ; and 
none but Mr. Hobs, and ſome few of his 
Diſciplining, ſhould underttand the Optra- 
tions of their own Minds; and the right 
Conſtitution of them. 

Philot. Well! If this World wort ſatisfy 
you, the other ſhall. I fay then, That the 
Fear of :nv:ſibl? Powers, and the ExpeCtati- 
ons of future Puniſhments, are ſufficient to 
keep Men upon their good Behaviour ; to be 
a Check upon their Privactes ; and make 
them Honeit at Midnight. And yet atier 
all, they may have no great Stomach to the 
Matter. ?*Tis the Rod, not the Inclination, 
which learns the Leſſs-. 

Philal. 1 grant you the Diſciplining Part 
of Religion 1s very «7 Tau However, 
it would not give a {ufficient Relief in this 
Caſe, 

Philot. Why o ? 

Philal. Becauſe, upon your Suppoſition, 
the Force of it would be loſt. For it the 
Nature of Man was averſe to general Ny;nd- 
neſs ; it he could not chute bur think it un- 
reaſonable, to love any Body but himſelt; 
then God in Commanding him to Love his 
Neighbour, would oblige him to an Im- 

M poſſibility, 
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poſſibility. We might as well be com- 
manded to talte Gal] as ſweet as Honey : 
For tis as much in our Power, to alter the 
Perceptions of our Senſes, as to love any 
thing contrary to our Reaſon and Inclinati- 
on. Upon this Suppolition therefore no 
Man could have an inward Aﬀection for 
his Neighbour ; which yet *tis certain we 
are obliged to have. 

Philot, Tf T am uſed well, Pll ne*er trouble 
my ſelf about what People think. It they 
always aC like Friends, they may wiſh like 
Enemues, if they pleaſe. 

Philal. Have a Care! If they are not ſo 
within, they will not be long ſo without, 
For if we had akind of Antipathy againkt | 
minding any thing but our ſelves: If we 
thought our own Intereſt prejudiced, or 
our Quiet embarraſſed by being concerned 
tor Others; in this Caſe, all Offices of Hu- 
manity and Obligation, would be ſo many 
Atts of Penance. And fince the Opportu- F 
nities of Obliging return ſo faſt ; to be com- 
manded the Ule of them, would make our | 
Lives almoſt .a perpetual Torment, It F 
would be like feeding upon that wenatural- 
ly abhor; which inſtead of Nouriſhing, | 
would throw us into Sweats and Convulſions. F 
And at this rate, a Kindneſs would often þ 
be a greater Milchief to the Doer, than a Þ 
Benefit to the Receiver. The _a—_ 

at 
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That if the Mind of Man was naturally 
averſe from Wiſhing well to any thing but 
himſelf, the Command of gezeral Benevo- 
lence would be impoſſible to be entertain'd 
in Principle, and Aﬀe&tion. And as for 
the Counterfeit in outward Prattice, that 
would be ſuch a Grievance to ill Nature, 
that very few would ſubmit to it. For if 
Men are fo unreaſonable, as not to be go- 
verned by Religion Now, when *tis both 
Profitable and Pleaſant ; of how lictle force 
would it be, ſhould it lye almoſt wholly in 
Violence and Averſion ? If Envy, and TIll- 
Nature, were the Natural Frame and Com- 
plexion of the Mind, Religion would (ig- 
nity not much towards Reformation; fo 
that Soczety could receive but ſmall Advan- 
tage from thence, ----- 

Philot. Hold! Don't cry Victory; Thave 
a Reſerve tor you. Belides, you owe me 
{ome Satisfaction to an old Objection, 

Philal, What's that ? 

Philot, I told you, that the Imuriouſneſs 
and the Vanity of a grear part of the World 
was ſuch, "That general Kindneſs, it it came 
down trom Speculation to Practice, would 
be quickly out of Doors. I confeſs, if we 
could ſtand clear of the Troubleſome and the 
Treacherows, T could be as Good-Natured as 
the beſt of you. But alas, we are in f.ece 
Romult; andthat's enough to (tirany Man's 

Ivi 2 Spleen, 
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Spleen, that has either his Underſtanding, 
or his Senſes about him. 

Philal, You find Coldnefs and Dilaftecti- 
on very general; and thence you argue from 
Fatt to Neceſſity. *Tis fo, therefore it mult 
be ſo. Under favour , that's no Conſe- 
quence. I ſuppoſe that you'll grant, that 
Men don't att always up to the ſtretch of 
their Capacities: And that tis poſſible for 
them to be much more Prudent, Benign, 
and Inoffenſive, than they are. 

Philet. What then! Would you have a 
Man a Stock; muſt henot be ſenſible of ill 
Uſage? 

Philal. Look you, all ili Uſage proceeds 
from Ignorance, and Diſorder of Mind. 
Thoſe that give it are the greateſt Suffer- 
ers. They deſtroy their own Happineſs 
more than ours. And under this Notion, 
they will deterve our Compaſſhon much 
better than our Hatred : Our Charity will 
take them in as naturally as Bedlam, *Tis 


true, there may be ſome degrees of difie- |: 


rence in the Diſtraction; but that is all. 
And as we may Wiſh, we may likewiſe 
Attempt their Weltare: Not only out of 
Pity, and common Alliance; but alſs from 
the Proſpect of a Return. 

Philot, How o ? 

Philal. Why, by our Kindneis we ſhall 


cither Reform the 1urious Perfon, or not; Þ 


if 
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if wedo, the ground of our Diſlike is gone; 
and: we have made him more commodious 
for our purpoſe: It we are diſappointed, we 
{hall have the fatisfaftion of doins Good 
againſt Evil; which as *tis the molt Divine 
Quality, ſo to maintain it, the Plealure is 
proportionably raiſed. There 1s a ſecret 
Triumph, and Exultation of Spirit, upon 
ſuch an Occaſion, There is no One thar 
acts in this manner, who does not inward- 
ly applaud himſelf tor it ; which is as much 
as to ſay, God bids him go on. 

Philot, It we may be Kind to thoſe we 
believe our Enemies: It we can fall in Love 
with Malice and Oppoiition; then by pari- 
ty of Reaſon, we may court undiguiſed 
Ruin, and hate our Selves. 

Philal. Tt by Kindnels you mean Pity 
and good Wiſhes, I think it very pactica- 
ble to go thus far with an Enemy ; bur if 
you enlarge your Senſe to Complacency and 
AﬀeQion, I grant it Impoſſible. Belides, 
there is no need of winding up the String 
thus high : Weare not obliged to be pleat- 
ed with thole that do us Milchiet; the 
Goodneſs of God himſelt does not proceed 
thus far. For tho? he is kind to the Uz- 
thankful, and the Evil ; and deſires the Cox 
verſion of a Sinner ; yet he does not dulizht 
in him while he continues ſuch, 
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Philoz, When you have made the moſt 
of it, I foreſee this Latitudinarian Love will 
be expenſive; and therefore, I would glad- 
ly be farther informed what 1s to be gotten 
by it. 

” Phila Very much. In good earneſt, 
this Quality is well worth the Courting ; 
*tis valuable in Fortune, as well as in Beauty 
and Humour, "Twill makea Man an Iaterelt 
in the World. It removes Difficulties, and 
{mooths the Paſſage for Buſineſs ; and like 
the Marriage of Princes, there 1s Policy as 
well as Pleaſure in the All;azce. You know 
the Trade of Life can't be driven without 
Partzers; there 1s a reciprocal Dependance 
berween the Greateſt and the Leaſt. And 
the belt Figurc is but a Cypher, where it 
ſtands alone. For this reaſon, a wife Man 
will itrengthen the Confederacy ; and take 
in all the Help he can get. Now, there is 
nothing fo engaging as a benevolent Diſpo- 
fition. This Temper makes a Man's Beha- 
viour inoften{ive, aftable, and obliging; it 
multiplies Friends; and diſarms the Malice 


- =" rw; 


ofan Enemy. He that is Kind out of Prin- * 


ciple will be fo to all the Advantages of De- 
cency and Compals. "That which is Natu- 
ral, is Uniform, Conſtant, and Graceful, 
Whereas, he who Counterfeits good Na- 
ture ; he who 1s civil only out of Breeding 
or Deſign, will be apt to have Breaks, 
= and 
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and Inequalities in his Humour. A Man 
cannot always ſtand bent; ſo that either 
Negligence or Paſſion, or Intereſt, will 
ſometime or other return the Poſture, 
and unmask the Pretence ; and then the 
Labour 1s all loſt. But the natural Com- 
plexion of Goodneſs will hold, 

Philot, Yes, till the Man breaks. 

Philal, No fear of that. This Quality 
will do more than Pay tor its keeping. Re- 
member, that Power goes in with the Incli- 
nations of Courſe : Get but Mens Hearts, 
and their Hands will follow, But to do 
this there is nothing more likely than a 
plauſible and obliging Honeſty, The 
Charms of Kindneſs are irrefiitable; they 
Conquer, and Captivate ; and return with 
Spoil and Triumph, Beſides, the Aſſiſtance 
that comes from Inclination, 1s generally 
ſafer, and more ſerviceable, than that 
which is haled in by Force or Money. 
He that reigns in the Aﬀections is the hap- 
py Prince; tor in Love there's neither Trea- 


, chery nor Deſertion. A Man remarkably 


Obliging, is almoſt Proof againſt the moit 
Malicious. They'll be afraid of attaquing 


- one 1o fortihed in publick Eſteem ; and 


under fo facred a Character, Though 
his Virtue may be over-looked, the In- 
tamy of the Action will prevent an In- 
jury. ” 
M 4 F lot . 
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Philot. Will this Diſpoſition do us any 
farther Service ? 

Philal. Yes; our Aﬀection toothers gives 
us a ſhare in their Happineſs; and fo be- 
comes an Addition to our own. Wiſh- 
ing well, enlarges a Man's Capacity of 
being Happy : This hinders his Satis- 
tation from being contined to his private 
Intereſt, He is really the: better for 
whatever good his Neighbour enjoys ; be- 
cauſe every thing of this Nature fatisfies 
his Deſires ; and gives him that he de- 
bghts in, 

Philor. T warrant you, his Mind is like a 
Burning-glaſs! The Rays of good Fortune 
from all diverlities of Points, concenter in 
his Benevolence ; and excite an intenſe and 
multiplied Pleaſure. 

Philal. Yes. And in a great meaſure 
make him Maſter of all the Happineſs he 
ſees, or hears of, All proſperous Events, 
all Improvementsof Induitry, and Bleſſings 
of Providence which he is acquainted with, 
his excellent Temper gives him an Intere(t 
1n ; for tho? he has not the Poſſeſſion of theſe 
things, he has what is molt deſirable, the 
Satistaction of them. Nay, I believe the 
#enerous Congratulation may be impro- 
ved to exceed the Occalion; and make a 
Man more happy than thoſe he rejoyces 
i0:? In this Caſe, the Laws of Nature 
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give way for the Encouragement of Good- 
neſs; the Stream riſes higher than the 
Fountain; and the Rebound 1s ſtronger 
than the Firit Motion. 

Philot. This is a new way of extracting 
the Spiriz of Happineſs ; the Chymiltry of 
a Bee is nothing to it ; it ſucks the Sweet, 
without impoveriſhing rhe Flower, Were 
I Maſter of this Secret, I would not concern 
my ſelf abour laying in the uſual Proviſion 
for Satisfaftion. No, I would rather chute 
to be happy at the ſecond hand; that 1s 
much the caſter way ; there the Gains come 
in a main, without any Venture. For In- 
ſtance. I would not trouble my felt about 
getting an Eſtate ; *rwere only Loving a 
Man dearly that has one ; and that will do 
as well. But the Miſchiet 1s, at preſent I 
am not a Man of that fortunate Imagina- 
tion. 

Philal. The power of Thought and Ima- 
gination you know, 1s very great; and 
therefore *tis Prudent to fer them the r1z1c 
way at work. 

Philor. Be it ſo, T ſhall allow your Ar- 
gument in {ome meaſure; and make my 
Advantage upon it, 

Philal. Which way ? 

Philot. Why, it kind Wiſhing and OÞ- 


liging arc ſuch entertaining Actions ; It 


they may be carried up to tranſport, aul 
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almoſt ſenſuality ; then your general Bene- 
voicnce isnothing but a refined fort of Selt- 
love; becauſe it acts upon a foreſeen Re- 
ward. I told you, Self, would be at the 
Bottom after All, 

Philal. So let it, ſince it has Company. 
For let me tell you, to be delighted in the 
Happineſs of another, is ſo far from being 
Mercenary, that *tis an infallible Proof of a 
natural and undiſſembled Goodneſs. How 
can we better demonſtrate the reality of our 
AﬀeQtions to a Friend, than by rejoycing 
at his Proſperity ? As for the Pleaſure which 
attends ſo noble a Diſpoſition, the Expe- 
tation of that 1s no Vicious Selt-delign, 
For we are allowed to love our Sclves, as 
well as our Neighbour: So that the proſ- 
pect of being pleaſed, does not leſſen the 
generoſity of the Action, if his Advantage 
was as ſincerely ſought, and delighted in, 
as our own. Therefore by Charity's not 
ſeeking her own, ( which you know is made 
a part of its Character) is only meant, 
that it does not ſeek its own, without a 
joynt Reſpect to the Welfare of another. 
In ſhort, I think the Pleaſure of Congratu- 
lation 1s {o far from a Fault, that the firſt 
Satisfaction ought rather to Create a ſecond ; 
we {hould be pleaſed with our Pleaſure, be- 
cauſe it brings us the good News, that our 
Minds are rightly diſpoſed. 

Philot. 
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Philot. T confeſs I am beaten off here ; 
but hope to ſucceed better in my next At- 
tempt. — 

Philal. In the mean time give me leave 
to obſerve, That m_ and Diſquiet are 
uneaſy Paſſions; they fret and exhault the 
Spirits, The Mind is as it were Sore, and 
put to Pain at every turn; which is a fair 
Intimation, things are not in the Condition 
they ſhould be. 

Philot. And what help is there for all this? 

Philal, A kind reconciling Thought is 
preſent Remedy. This Balfamick Humour 
cloſes the Wound, and ſcatters the Anguiſh, 
Like the Motion of Reſtitution, it returns 
Nature to her Eaſe; and ſets her in tle Po- 
ſture ſhe was made for. 

Philot. T grant you, Benevolence has a 
healing Quality ; and lits very Smooth at 
firſt. But as the World goes, the Conſe- 
quences of it are more likely to make us un- 
happy, than otherwiſe. 

Philal, How ſo? 

Philot. It you look Abroad, you'll find 
Indigence, and Diſappointment, and Vex- 
ation, much more Common than Proſpe- 
rity. Now this Predominancy of Mistor- 
tune lyes very hard upon Bexevolence; and 
makes the kindeit People the greatelt Sutte- 
rers. Their Compaſſion riſes in proportion 
totheirGencrolity ; their Teaderneſsismore 
| paſſive, 
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paſhve; which makes a Foreign Clamity 
{ſtrike deeper, and grow more pungent. Ha- 
ving ſtrong Delires to Relieve, but ſmall 
Abilities to Effe&t it ; their good Naturemult 
needs grow troubleſome, becauſe *twill of- 
ten make *em Wiſh thoſe Things, which 
they ſee are impoſſible to compals.But others 
who keep their Inclinations at Home, arc 
not ſo much expoſed to diſquiet ; becauſe 
their Paſſions and ExpeCtations being con- 
fined to their private Intereſt, they arc 
concerned for no Misfortune but their 
own. 

Philal. Suppoſing what you ſay would 
hold, it would be no juſt diſcouragement to 
Goodneſs ; conlidering how much it will 
be rewarded hereafter. But becauſe your 
Objection relates chiefly to the Preſent, I 
{hall direct my Anſwer againſt that Senle ; 
and give 1t you by Parts. 

I athrm theretofe, That it a Man does 
but joyn Conſideration with his Benevo- 
lence ; if his Underſtanding be good, as well 
as his Will, his Aﬀe&ion tor the common 
Welfare will never hurt him. For 

1. He will perceive, that the unhappy 
part of the World is not ſo numerous as at 
hrit it appeared. Thoſe who are of low 
Cond:tion, tho? they may ſeem moſt Deſert- 
ed, are not the worit provided for. Their 
Portune 15 little, *tis true ; and fo generally 

are 
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are their Deſires ; which makes them waat 
as few things as thoſe whoſe Poſſeſſions are 
larger. They have the Pleaſure of their 
Senſes as well as others; and what is deny- 
*ed in Variety, is ſupplied by Labour ; 
which ſharpens the Appetite, and ſtreng- 
thens the Conſtitution. | 

2. As for thoſe who are real Objetts of 
Compaſſion, the old Maxim will in great 
meaſure relieve them ; Dolor, ſr gravis bre- 
vis, fi longus levis, Ar the worſt, Lite and 
Miſery will be diſpatched e're long ; and 
then, it they deſerve it, they are Happy ; 
as Happy as Goodneſs can with. 

}, Commiſeration has amixture of Satis- 
faction, as well as Trouble in ict. By this 
a Man is Conſcious he does the Office of a 
Friend ; that he' is of a generous and hu- 
mane Diſpoſition. Theſe Thoughts make 
the Pleaſure of the Sympathy <qualize the 
Trouble ; if the Perion be not very near, 
or the Calamity very great, which we are 
concern'd for. 

Philo. There is ſomething in what you 
ſay ; for I have obſerved, that Women will 
Weep and Condole with abundance of 
Tenderneſs and AfﬀeQtion : I believe they 
are pleaſed with the Pomp and Paſſion of 
their Sorrow ; and think themſelves the 
beſt Natur'd People in the Wcrld tor'c, 
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Philal. We ſhould interpret all Signs of 
good Nature in the faireſt Senſe But I ſhall 
proceed, and obſerve, 

4. A wiſe Well-wiſher will conſider, 
there is 4 neceſſity of Diſcipline; both to 
ſecure the Orderly, and reclaim the Evil. 
Goals and Gibbets are as uſeful in a State, 
as great Places, and Patents of Honour. 
Where Goodneſs is mutable, and Reaſon 
unabſolute, there muſt be Rigour to fence 
in Duty ; and check the Abule of Liberty. 
As things ſtand, *tis not conceiveable how 
Providence can Govern without Puniſhing. 
Upon this Contemplation, a good Man will 
no more be diſturbed at the Methods of 
Correction, than by ſeeing his Friend take 
unpalatable Phylick ; which he knows to 
be proper for his Health. - And as tor thoſe 
who are loſt beyond Recovery, tho? he 
wiſhes*twere otherwiſe, yet their Obſtina- 
cy does not fo deeply Aﬀect him as to make 
him uneaſy. o 

Philot. Is not ſuch a Sedateneſs, a Sign of 
Neglect, and Stoical Indiffterence ? 

Philal. Not at all. The Saints above 
are not afflicted at the Puniſhment of the 
damned ; and yet they have Charity 1n 
Perfection : But your Objection runs into 
an abſurd Inference. It Dilutes the Happi- 


neſs of the other World ; and gives Hell an 


Influence upon Heaven. 
Philot. 
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Philot, Thave nothing farther to objett ; 
and therefore muſt be your Proſelyte : Burt if 
you have any more to fay, let's hear it ; 
tor a Man can never be too well fortified 
again} Cuſtom. 

Philal. Yes. General K jndneſs may be re- | 
commended from the Nobleneſs ot ſuch a 
Temper. Ir ſprings from a generous Root; 
and {preads and flouriſhes upon the belt 
Nouriſhment imaginable. There's nothing 
in 1t that 1s Mercenary or Fantaſtical. *Tis 
not ſupported by Chance or Humour ; by 
Flattery or Deſign: It ſtands upon its own 
independent Strength ; and holds on through 


all Oppoſition. Tis above Diſcouragement 


and 11] Uſage; and not ſo much as checked 
into Indifterency, by frequent Injury and 
Provocation. I need fay no more tor this 
Virtue, than that *tis the Temper of God. 
This Truth I ſhall take for granted. In- 
deed the Univerſe proves it; all the Powers 
and Delights of Nature are ſtandirg Evi- 
dence: If Omnipotence were in other 
Hands than Goodneſs, we ſhould feel terri- 
ble Efftets on't. Now to reſemble God, is 
the PerfeCtion of Virtue ; tis doing the 
wifſeſt, and the greateſt Action in its Kind. 
To mention but one Advantage, We can't 
recommend our ſelves more cftectually to 


. God Almighty, than by delighring in the 


fame Actions which he does. Love natu- 
raily 
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rally arifes from Likeneſs of Diſpoſition. 
Our Imitation of Another, 1s an unqueſtt- 
oned Proof that we value his Perſon, and 
admire his Choice; which lays a kind of 
an Obligation for a Return. Such a Conſent 
of Wills, ſuch an VUniformity of Deſires, 
does as it were incorporate diſtinct Eſſences ; 
and makes us almolit the ſame thing with 
another; ſo that as long as he has a Re- 
gard for himſelf, he muſt have one for us 
too. By being of the ſame Temper with 
God Almighty, we do as it were, engage 
his Inclinations to make us Happy. While 
we are thus aftetted, hecan no more be un- 
concerned about our Weltare, than he can 
deny himſelf; or put a neglett upon his 
own Attributes. ----- | 

Philot. You may pleaſe to hold your 
hand. For I am fo far convinced, "That 
unleſs I am Kind to others, I ſhall now be 
forced to fall out with my felt. 

Philal. May the Impreſſion continue. 

Philot. T hope recollecting the Reaſons, 
will make it do ſo. 


Your Servant, 
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© THe 
READER. 
2 IS ſome Tears ſince the Publication of , 


this ſmall Treatiſe : I am ffill cor 

viaced, the Intereſt of Religion is not 
4 little concerwd in the Enquiry, The Office 
lies among Perſons who have a great Force upoiz 
Cuſtom and Praftice: and where the Motion ts 
ſtrong, the Direition ſhould be well ſecarea, 
"Tis true, Milton treats the Argument, as he 
does the Kyjne, with great Contempt : But to 
be ill uſed by ſuch « Hand, and in ſach ComP4- 
ny, is rather an Honour than otherwiſe, The 
Scripture ( /zys this Miz ) owns no ſuch O;- 
der ; and therefore they mult be letc to the 
Examination the Sons of Scevs met with. 
Biſhops or Presbyters we know, and Dea- 
cons we know, but what are Chaplains ? 
( Ezconocl. p. 163.) He might have anſwer- 
ea in hu own Words, ( p. 164.) That they 
were Houſhold Prietts ; and giver an In- 
ſtance from the Old Teſtament, For there we 
find, that Micah ent<rtaiy?d a Levite with 
Salary and Diet ; and aficr all told him, He 
ſhould be a Father, and a Prieſt to him. 
( Jads, 17. 10.). It ſeems, he did not think 
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he had hired a Servant with his ten Shekels, 
As for the Heathen, they had a _ Senſe 
of Religion, than to rob their Goas of their 
Miniſters ; aad make them their own. The 
Roman Emperours were Prieſts themſelves ; 
b:1t had :0ze Belong, to them till they were 


Dead, ad, Deifyed, Towards the Declenſion 
of Philoſophy, now and then a grave Preten 


"T'the Reader 


der was draws off by the Steams of the Kitch- 


in. Lucian r:a;cules theſe Men for their Lit- 
tle Compliances. One of them it ſeems maar his 
Court to the Lap-dog, to improve his Intereſt 
with the Lady. But an envious Foot-man 
happening to ſmoak the maiter, broke a Jeſt up- 
on the Favorite,. and the Philoſopher, and 
ſpoiled All, But theſe Sages dowt come ſtridtly 
withia the Queſtion, T1 hey. were only Secu- 
lars; and entertaind upon the Score of Learn- 
ing, not Religion, 

In the Church, the Buſineſs of a Chaplain 
ſeems not of the higheſt Antiquity, In the firſt 
Ages, the Clergy were ſupported by their Bi- 
ſhop ; aad generally lived under his Obſervati- 
01, (Can, Apolt,) Azd afterwards, when 
1 hey removed from the Mother Church, They 
had Titles, i.e. Cures afſizned them ; much 
larger than ſizzle Families, The firſt Chap- 
laia T meet with, was owe Majorinus ; 4 very 
unfortunate Perſon, He lived in the Reign of 
Dioclefian : Arg mas Ordained by the Dona» 
1itts, for the See of Carthage ; againſt the Ca- 

tholick 
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tholick Biſhop Cacilian. He wes Set up and 
Countenanced by hu Patropeſs Lucilla, a hioh 
Spirited Laah : 5 who ref! ren Communic ow w 1th 
Czcilian, for being Reproved by Him: wie he 
was Arch-deacon, (Oprat. Lib. 1.cont, Par- 
men.) However, by the Sto7y, Majorinus 
might be no more than « Reader in the Family ; 
who in the Cuſtom of thoſe Times, was leſs than 
a Sub-deacon, 

The wrong Uſe the Rich Laity might make 
of the Indigence or Amvitioa of theſe Honſbold 
Cleroy, was 1 ſappoſe, the Reaſon why the Se- 
cond Council of Orapge (Can. 9. held Ann. 
$323. ) allow'd a0 Prieſt to Refite with Secular 
Perſons, without the Biſhops Leave, 

Dr. Heylin Reports ( Cypr. Ang. ) 
« That Biſvop Laud o ſerved, the Futereſt of 
« zhe Church pre judiced by the great Licreaſe of 
&« Chaplains ia the Houſes of private Gentle 
« pzen, T'o prevent this Inconveniente, and ſome 
others, Ryjns Charles the Firſt pabliſhed his 
Inſtruftions Archbiſhop Abbor, An. 1629, 
containing Orders to be executed by the B ijoo 's 
in the Province of Canter vDury, The In- 
{tructions were comprehended in tea Articles. 
The ſeventh enjoyns, That the Biihops ſuffer 
none under Noble-men, and Men Qualified 
by Law, to have any-private Chaplain in 
his Houle. 

[ have mentioned th Je Taft: wy; to few 
he Difficulty of the Office, "1's a nice Candere 
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taking ; and requires a more than orainary 
Sufficiency, And therefore an Unexperienced, 
Unballaſied Divine, muſt be an improper Mi- 
fronary, *T'were well if he underſtood Some- 
thing of Men and Things ; if he was furniſhed 
both with Matter and Form ; and rather 
Brought his Education, than Received it, 
For a Diſadvantage in the Beginning of Buſi- 
neſs, is mot eaſily overcome, There ſhould be 
Vigilance in Converſation, a Sweetneſs of 
Temper, an Unafſetted Picty, and a noble Con- 
tempt of Intereſt. And ſince the Clergy thus 
engaged, are more Numerous than formerly, 
they ſhould Manage with the greater Care. 
For when the Prieſthood is miſunderſtood, Re- 
ligion muſt decline of Courſe, And when Re- 
ligion ts gone, we have loſt the beſt Support of 
this Liſe, as well as the other. This Reaſon- 
ing muſt be alloyed, by thoſe who are not ſunk 
below the Doftrines of Providence, Indeed, if 
a Man ſets up for a Sceptick, I dot expett the 
Argument [louls Reliſh : But the Opinion of 
fach Judges is neither Credit , nor Mufortune. 
With theſe People, a Jeſt paſſes for a Demon- 
ftration ;, and to Langh, and Confute, is the 
ſame Thing, It ſeems, Truth and Falſhood, 
depends upon their good Liking : And they 
have the peculiar Prrvilege of Wiſhing _— 
in, or out of Being, at Pleaſure, Who 
would expett ſuch Flights of Conceit from ſo 


humble Pretences ? For an Atheiſt, if you will 
- take 
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rake his Word for it, i awvery deſpicable Moy- 
tal. Let us Deſcribe him by his Tenents, 


and Copy him a little from his own Original, 
' He ts then no better than a Heap of Organized 


Daſt ; a ſtalking Machine; a Speaking Head 
= f Sou! in it, Hi Thoughts are 
bound up by the Laws of Motion; his Aftions - 
are all preſcribed, He has no more Liberty 
than the Current of a Stream ; or the Blaſt of 
a Tempeſt, And where there is no Choice, 


there can be wo Merit, The Creed of an 


Atheiſt is a degrading Syſteme ; a moſt mortity- 


in Perſwa bon. No Advantages can make 


him Shine : He ſtrikes a” out of all Claim 
to Regard : And has no Alliance to any ho- 
nourable Diſtinttion, He us the Off-ſpring of 
Chance ; the Slave of Neceſlity ; danced by 
foreign Impulſes no leſs than a Puppet : I2no- 
ble in hu Deſcent; Little in Life ; and No-+ 
thing at the End on't. Atheiſm, the Reſult 
of Ionorance and Pride ; of ſtrong Senſes, and 
eeble Reaſon ; of Good Eating, and Ill Liv- 
ing ! Atheiſm, the. Plague of Society ; the 
Corrupter of Manners ; and the Unaerminer 
of Property ! What can the Raillery, the Re- 
proaches, the ſupercilions Cenſures of this Sect 
fignifie? Why ſhould they be raiſed above their 
Principle ; and rated higher than their own 
Valuation ! They are below all Conſideration, 
except that of Pity and Prayers ; and thre I 

heartily give them. 
N 4 if 
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If the Plainneſs of what Follows diſguſts 
the ſober Reader, I am ſorry for it. "Tu « 
Circumſtance which could not be declined, 
without Prejudice to the Subje&t. The over- 
ſmoothneſs of an Argument, is apt to abate the 
Force, Tou muſt give it a Point, to make 
way for Paſſage. Plesſure cannot always be 
made the Vehicle of Health, And when the 
Caſe requires it, ao Man blames the Dottor for 
preferring the Cure to the Palate. Beſides , 
the bare Mention of ſome Prattices is enough to 
Expoſe them. And when Things are a Satir 
upon themſelves, who can help it ? The Defor- 
mity lies in the Monſter ;, not in him that 
ſhows it. - | 

I am fax = deſiring a Depreſſion of the 
Laity ; or abetting any Spiritual Uſurpation. 
Honour and Civil Pretences, are not Held at 
the Will of the Church ; and therefore, She 
ſhould not Seize without Warrant. 'To make 
Orders 4 Patent for Pride, and a Privilege 
for Micbehaviour, is much more than runs in 
the Commiſſion. I am pleading for no Cyni= 
cal Neglett; no ill ſupported Forwardneſs ; ng 
 Briskneſs above Mens Buſineſs, or their T a= 
lent. But then T hope, *tis no Harm for 
Church-men to maintain their Liberty ; and 
keep the Property of their Perſons to themſebves. 
Eſpecially ſince they live amongſt a Free Peo- 
ple ; and have ſo good Evidence for their 'Title. 
Farther, There ts no Fear of Levelling from 
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this Enquiry. For Independency does not ſap- 
poſe Equality : Freedom and Degrees are well 
enough Conſiſtent. 


To prevent all Miſconſtruftion. I willizzly 


grant it no Diſadvantage to 2 Gentleman to 


Belong to 4 Perſon of Quality ;, provided his 
Employment be Secular. But the Funttion 
of an Eccleſiaſtick , requires another Relati- 
ON. 
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'Uvenal obſerves, Sat. 7. that the Pra- 
4 Cticeof the Lawyers in his time, was 
; i: uſually proportioned to the Figure 

they made at the Bar; where he rhat 
appear'd in the beſt Equipage, was {up- 
poſed to have the greateſt {hare of Law 
and Senſe in him: So that had the Vulgar 
had any Power in determining Right, a 
g00d Cauſe might oftentimes have been loſt, 
jor want of hne Cloaths to plead it in. 
Whether any part of this Vanity prevails 
with us, I {hall not diſpute; however, this 
Inference may be fairly allowed, "That the 
Succeſs of "Truth depends very much upon 
the CI of its Advocate. For the 


Generality often ſtick in the ſurface of 


Things; and are more affected with Appear- 
ance rhan Reality. They want either Force 
or 
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or Inclination, to go to the Bottom; and 
try the Merits : S; that when a Man is 
Maim'd in his C:cdir, or burleſq'd m his 
Office, he muſt not expect to do any great 
Execution. The Audience : mult be pre 
pared no leſs than the Orator ; 4or Reaſons, 
without a Diſpoſition to receive them, fig- 
nify not much : Where rhe Aſlent 1s barr'd 
up with Prejudice, the weight of the Mat. 
ter, and the addreſs of the Management, 
are ſcarcely felt. For Perſwaſivenels 1s the 
Effect of Eiteem, and right Underſtanding, 
It goes againſt the Grain, for Men to learn 
Conduct trom thoſe they Contemn ; "Tis a 
Contradiftion of their own Cenſure, and 
ſets the deſpiſed Perſon, in ſome meaſure, 
above them. Beſides, Intelligence from 
tuch a Quarter, is often thought impraQt- 
cable; as well as unpleaſant : For 'tis gene- 
rally preſumed, that Diſcourſes cannot riſe 
much above the Pitch of thoſe that make 
them ; and that *tis ſcarce poſſible, for an 
inconliderable Man to talk to the pry 
To entertain a contemptible Opinion of any 
Perſon, cramps his Power ; and diſables his 
Friendſhip ; and puts him under a mighty 
diſadvantage of doing any Good. Little No- 
tions, and unfavourable Prepofleſſions, give 
an ill Tin&tureto theJudgment; anda wrong 
Tura to the Scale : They keep Men from 
{ecing Things in their true Colours ; and al- 
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lowing them their proper weight: And 
thus good Arguments, and ſerviceable Ad- 
vice, are often turned back, for want of 
Character and Recommendation. 


'This Conſideration puts ill Men upon 


their Guard; They fee the Truth of the 


Remark ; and provide againſt the Conle- 
quence. | 
Miſrepreſent the Minitters of Religion; to 


depreſs their Authority ; 
Uſefulneſs of their Protefſion. 


They make it their bulineſs to 


and decry the 
And when 


their Adverfaries, as they count them, are 
difarmed of their Reputation, the Point 1s 
gained ; and the Diſturbance at an End. 
From hence forward *tis to be hoped, 
They may have Pleaſure without Re- 
ſtraint ; and Vice without Infamy. 

For this pnrpoſe, 'They would fain per- 
{wade the World, That the Clergy gain 
no Creditable Addition by their Office ; 
That they are rather Diit:inguiſhed for 


Diſadvantage than Regard. 


3y this wiſe 


Reaſoning, Learning ſhould be a Crime; 
and Pricithood a Puniſhment: And it fo, 
Thoſe who have it, ought to torteit the 


Priviles 


O 


es of Birth and Education ; or at 


leaſt, not enjoy them without Abate- 
ment. 
| Now, that there are ſome Perſons, and 
thoſe not all of the loweſt Rank, who ſeem 
to be of this ugreafonable Opinion, 1s too 

ap- 
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apparent ; and therefore I ſhall deſirethem 
to conſider, 'That thoſe who account the 
Pricithood a leſſening of a Man's Quality, 
muſt either believe all Religion to be 
an Impoſture; or if they do own the Bet 

of a God, their. Apprehenſion of him 1s ( 
Scandalous and Unworthy, that I think it 
would be a kindneſs to them, to =—_— 
them Atheiſts : For *tis not ſo monſtrous 


and provoking, to deny the Exiſtence of 2 
Deity, as to {uppoſe him void of Excellen- 
cy and PerfeQion: To imagine him to be 
{9 far from being the Fountain of Honour, 
that he is rather to be accounted a diſcre- 
dit to thoſe who belong to him; and that 


a Perſon of Condition ought to be aſham'd 
of his Service: Such a Notion of God Al. 
mighty as this, belides the Abſurdity of it, 
looks like a malicious Acknowledgment 
of his Being; only to make him capable of 
Contempt. 

But beſides that, the Function of the 
Clersy in general, is too often miſunder- 
ſtood ; (which in fuch a ſceprical and licen- 
tious Age, we need not wonder at ) Thoſk 
who Othciate in private Houſes he under 
particular Diſadvantages: Here the Maſter 
of the Family uſually expects an extraord+ 
nary Obfervance from the Prieſt ; and re 
turns him leis notice in exchange, than to 
others of the fame Order and Condition. 

Now 
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Now one would think in point of Reaſon 
that an Eccleliaitical ( -s well as a Civil or 
Military ) Officer, ſhould be more conſi- 
der'd within the limits and extent of his 
Employ, than elſewhere; both upon the 
account of the Juriſdiction he hath there ; 
and becauſe of the Advantage thoſe he is 
concern'd with, do or may receive from 
the execution of his Office. 

Now the reaſon of this unaccountable Pra- 
tice, mult be reſolved into one or both of 
theſe Pretences; either 

. 1. That a Clergy-man officiating in a 
Family, ought to be entertain'd no other- 
wiſe than under the Notion of a Servant : 
or 

2. Becauſe 'tis in the Patron's Power 
to oblige the Prieſt with Church-Prefer- 
ment. 

It will be therefore the Deſign of theſe 
Papers to ſhew, 

1, Thar a Prieſt or Chaplain in a Fami- 
ly, 1s no Servant, 

2. That whatever fair ExpeQtations the 
Patron may have given the Prieſt of fu- 
ture Advantage, thoſe are no ſufficient 
Groundsto juſtity an imperious Deportment 
on the one hand ; or a lervile Submiſſion 
on the other, 

1, Iſhall prove, That aPrieſt, or Chap- 
lain in a Family, is no Servant; the con- 
trary 
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trary of which I believe he is often thought 
to be ; though ris not always ſpoken our. 
Now 1n order to the removing this Miſtake, 
T {hall in the 

Firſt place, Anſwer thoſe ObjeQtions, 
which ſeem to have given the moſt probable 
Occalion of its Riſe. pf 

Secondly, I ſhall give a.ſhort Deſcripti- 
on of the Office of a Chaplain ; and ſhew 
how much it differs from that of a Servant. 

T. T ſhall Anſwer thoſe Objections, which 
have given the moſt probable Occaſion to 
this Miſtake ; among which, we may rec- 
kon the Prieſts being entertained with Diet. 

But that Eating at another's Table, 
does not make a Man a Servant, is plain; 
for if it did, then every one that viſits his 
Friend, if he happens to Eat or Drink with- 
Out paying for it, muſt immediately forfeit 
his Liberty. If it be ſaid, That 'tis not 
Eating now and then upon a Viſit, which 
brings a Man into the Condition of a Ser- 
vant; but doing it conſtantly ; and with 
the tame Perſon: To this I anſwer, That 
if Eating by the Year, makes a Man S:r - 
vant for a Year, than Eating by the Day, 
mult make him a Servant for that Day ; the 
only difference in this Caſe is, that the one 
who cats but a Mcal or two, comes 1nto his 
Liberty ſooner than the other. 


But 
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But poſſibly, *tis the Prieſts contrafting 
for Diet, which makes him miſtaken for a 
Servant to him that aftords it; and here *tis 
ſuppoſed to come under the Notion of Wa- 

es; becauſe the Prieſt is to do ſomething 

or it. Now becauſe a Conſideration of 
this nature, Whether it be received in 
Money or Diet, or both, is the fame thing ; 
I ſhall prove, that a Man's Receiving 
Money 1n conſideration of beſtowing his 
Time and Pains upon another, does not 
make him- a Servant to him that returns 
him a Recompence for his Trouble. For 
example, Lawyers and Phyſicians have 
their Fees ; or their Wages, 1f you pleaſe ; 
and yet I ſuppoſe none will ſay, that they 
are Servants to all their Clients and Patients 
that imploy them ; and if not to all, then 
for the ſame Reaſon not to any: The 
Judges have a Fee for every Cauſe which 
is tryed at the N:ſi prizes Bar ; and a Jultice 
of Peace hath Money allowed him tor ma- 
king a Warrant ; which both of them may 
receive without forteiting their Authority, 
The Houſe of Commons likewiſe, have 
Penſions from their Elettors, during the 
Seſſion of Parliament; I confeſs, *tis not 
uſually paid now ; but if they did receive 
it, as formerly they have done, I hope no 
one would fay, a Knight of a Shire was Ser- 
vant to a Man of Forty Shillings per Az- 
() num, 
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21um, becauſe he contributed ſomething to- 
wards his Maintenance. In all theſe Caſes, 
a Man is engaged in the Bulinels of others ; 
and receives a Conſideration for his Em- 
ployment; and yet hath no Reaſon to be 
accounted a Servant for is Pains. 

If it be ſaid, that in molt of theſe Inſtan- 
ces, the Salaries are affign'd by Law ; and 
conſequently, that there is no Contract be- 
tween him that receives, and him that 
gives the Conlideration ; I an{wer, that 
there is a vertual, though not 'an expreſs 
Contract; becauſe the People have agreed, 
to Conſent to whatever their Repreſenta- 
tives {hall determine. 

2ly, As to the Caſe of the Lawyers, 
though their Fees are ſtated by Law, yet 
every one chules whom he will make uſe of; 
fo that the voluntary Retaining any one, is 
no leſs than a plain ContraQt; and the gi- 
ving him {ſo much Money, upon condition 
that he will Plead tor him. 

34ly, *Tisnot the Contracting for Money 
in lieu of ſome other Exchange, which 
makes a Man a Servant ; for then every 
one that fells for Money would be a 
Servant to the Buyer ; and conſequently, 
a Pedlar might make himſelt a Maſter 
ot the beſt Merchant in Lozdoz, if he 
{hould happen to be ſo Ambitious as to 
be his Cuſtomer ; And which is moſt to 
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be.lamented, if a Man could not by way of 
Contra&t receive Money with” one Hand, 
without parting with his Liberty with the 
other, then the Landiord muſt be a Ser- 
vant to the Tenant , for the bare contra- 
Qing for Rent, though he never receiv'd 
a Penny, is enough to bring him Under ; 
ſo that according to this Opinion, a Man 
cannot Let-his Farm, without Demiſingand 
Granting away himſelf. 

But further, "That the entertaining the 
Clergy with Dict and Salary, is no Argu- 
ment of their Subjection, will appear, if we 
conſider that we are bound to contribute 
towards the Support of our Parents if they 
ſtand in need of it; and yet I ſuppoſe it 
does not follow, "That this makes us their 
Superiors: *Tis fo tar trom it, that our af- 
liſting them, is accounted part of that Ho- 
nour which the Fifth Commandment en- 
joyns us to pay them ; and 1s fo interpret- 
ed by our Saviour himſelt, St. Matth. 15. 


4,5, 6, The communication therefore 
of part of our Wealth, co the Clergy Ot- 


hiciating in our Houtes, is in Reaſon, no- 
thing bur a due Reſpect to their Function, 
and a gratetul Acknowledgmeat of their 
Care : What the Prieſt receives from us, 1s 
in.cttect*offered to God Almighty ; becauſe 
'tis given upon the account of the Relation 
he hath to him; and the Advantages we re- 
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ceive from thence. This i honouring God 
with our Subſtance ; who in regard he ſtands | 
in need of nothing himſelf, hath ordered 
thoſe Perſons ( whom he hath ſet a part to 
; keep up hisService and Worſhip) to receive 
what Men preſent to him, in token of his 
Sovereignty and Providence. Thus what 
was ofter'd to God under the Old Teſta- 
ment ( except what was ſpent in Sacrifi- 
cing) was thePrieſt's Portion, aſſgn'd by 
the Divine Appointment, Namb. 18. 8, 9. 
and in the 20th, Verſe of that Chapter, the 
Reaſon why the Tribe of Levi was to have 
no Inheritance in the Land which was to 
be divided, is given, Becauſe God promi- 
{ed to be their Inheritance ; that 1s, to give 
them thoſe Offerings which were made to 
him: And that this was a very liberal A\- 
lignment ; and much exceeded the Provili- 
on which was made for the reſt of the 
Tribes, might eaſily be made good, were 
it not Foreign to the preſent Argument. 
There are many other places in the Old 
Teſtament, which may be alledg'd for the 
Confirmation of this Truth, as Dezt. 18. 2. 
Toſh. 13.14. Ezek. 44. 28, &c. And that | 
this Prattice did not depend upon any Ce- | 
remonial Conſtitution ; but was founded in 
the unalterable reaſon of things, will appear 
it we look into the New Teftament; wherc 
St. Paul tells us, that God has —_ 
that 
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that thoſe that Preach the Goſpel (which every 
Prieſt does who reads the New Teſtament) 
ſhould live of the Goſpel, x Cor. 9. 14. Our 
Spiritual Governours are Miniſters of God 
to us, as well as our Temporal, Row. 13. 4. 
and therefore the Apoſtle's Inference, 7. 6. 
may in a qualified ſenſe at leaſt, be appli- 
cd tothem, For this canſe pay you Tribute alſo, 
And that the ſame Apoſtle did not believe, 
that a Conſideration of this Nature ought 
to ſubject the Clergy to Diſtance and Sub- 
miſſive Behaviour, 1s beyond queſtion ; for 
he plainly tells the Corinthians, 1 Cor. g. 11. 
If we have ſown unto you Spiritual things, ts 
it a great thing, if we ſhall reap your Carnal 
things? It ſeems, he did not believe this 
Favour fo extraordinary ; or to have any 
ſuch commanding Quality in it, as to 
make him their Servant, or Dependant, if 
he had received it. Nay he tells them, that 
he had power to eat and to drink; that is, 
God had given him a Right to a competent 
Maintenance out of the Eſtates of thoſe he 
inſtructed ; which without queſtion, where 
the Circumſtances of the Perſon will Per- 
mit, ought to be proportioned with reſpect 
to the Perſon Repreſented; and to the Na- 
ture and Quality of the Employ. ?Tis plain 
therefore, that the Apoſtle thought, that if 
God's Miniſters lived out of the Fortunes 
of their Charge, yet they were not fo 
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mightily indebted beyond a Poſſibility of 
Requital ; bur that the Obligation was full 
as great on the other ſide: and the reaſon 
why ſome Men now a days are not of the 
ſame Mind, is, becauſe the Concerns of an- 
other World have none, or a very ſlender 
Conſideration allowed them ; for otherwiſe 
without queſtion, Men -would look up- 
on thoſe as none of their leaſt beneficial 
Friends, who are appointed by God to 
guide them ſecurely in their Paſſage to 
Eternity : But now *tis the Mode with too 
many, to live as it their Souls were the 
moſt inconſiderable thing they carried 
about them. 

5. It may be objected, That every Fa- 
mily ought to be under the Government of 
one ſingle Perſon ; and becauſe the Prieſt is 
confeſſed not to be the Malter, therefore he 
muſt be under Command ; and coaſequent- 
ly a Servant. Now this 1s ſo {lender an Ob- 
jection, that I ſhould have waved the men- 
tion of it, but that ſome People feem de- 
ſirous of being impoſed upon in this matter; 
and we know when Men are 1n love witha 
Miſtake, the leaft appearance of a Reaſon 
is apt to entangle their Underſtandings ; 
and make them overlook the Evidence 
of an  Aſertion they are prejudiced a- 
g21n{t. | 
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To what is objected therefore, I anſwer, 
That this Argument proves all Boarders Ser- 
vants, though their Office or Quality be ne- 
ver ſo much above thoſe they {ojourn with. 
I grant, the Prieſt is not to diſturb the Mz- 
ſter of the Houſe in the Government of his 
Family, nor to intermeddle 1n his Afairs, 
( to do this were an unreaſonable In- 
croachment ) but the living under his Root 


makes him no more his Servant, than his 
Father or Mother are, when they reſide 


with him. 

There may be ſeveral ocher things urged 
againſt the Truth of the Propoſition I am 
to defend ; but the ſolving the remaining 
ObjeQtions will fall in more conveniently, 
after I have given a ſhort Deſcription of the 


Office of a Chaplain; and ſhewnhow much 


it differs from that of a Scrvat ; and how 
inconſiſtent it 1s with it ; which I {hall pro- 
ceed to. 

1. Therefore, The Office of a Clergy- 
man in a Family, is to Pray for, Blefs, and 
give Abſolution to Thoſe he 1s concerned 
with ; which are all Ats of Authority and 
Jurddiction, He is to Countel, Exhort, 
and Reprove the Maſter of the Family him- 


.felf, upon occaſion (though with reſpect to 


his Station) which Offices are inconlt- 
tent with the Condition of a Servant; 
and mult be very unſuccelstully periorm- 
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ed by him, as will further appear after- 
wards. 

2. He does not receive this Commiſſon 
from the Maſter of the Family, or from 
any humane Authority, but from God him- 
ſelf, whoſe Deputy he 1s in things pertain- 
ing to Religion : He 1s not entertain'd upon 
any ſecular Account; or to manage any other 
Buſineſs but what relates to another World ; 
and is Tonſecrated to this Function by the 
Divine Warrant and Appointment; and 
conſequently heis God's Miniſter not Man's. 
The Place in which he is engaged 1s his 
Pariſh ; and the difference between a Paro- 
chial Prieſt and him lies in this, That the 
Extent of his Charge is not fo large as that 
of a Pariſh-Prieſt ; the one having but 
only one ſingle Family to take care of; 
and the other a great many : But the Of- 
fice 1s the ſame ; and therefore the one hath 
no more reaſon to be accounted a Servant, 
than the other. 

3. However Pride, Ignorance, or Incon- 
fideration, may ſometimes byaſs Men's 
Minds, yet if they would but Attend 
to their own Praice, they would fee 
that the Concern of a Pricft in a Family, 
is no ſervile Employment ; becauſe in 
cheabſence of a Prieſt, the Maiter of the Fa- 
mily ſupplies his Place, as far as lawfully he 
may; that is,in Praying and giving Thanks at 

Meat ; 
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Meat; which is a plain Confeſſion, that 
Men are fatisfied, that *tis very improper 
to employ any of their Servants in the Per- 
formance of Holy Offices; the doing of 
which would be diſhonourable to God, and 
weaken the Force and Magjelty of Religion: 
And therefore when One Conſecrated to 
Holy Miniitrations 1s not preſent, God 


- ought to be addrefled to by a Perſon of the 


greateſt Conſideration in the Family ; which 
implicit Confeſſion of theirs, 1s both agree- 
able to the Reaſon of Mankind in general, 
and the Prattiſe of the firſt Ages of the 
World, when the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
Authority were united; the fame Perſon 
being both Prieſt and Prince in his Family ; 
as appears from Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, and 
Job's ereQting Altars, and ofering Sacritices: 
And before the Inſtitution of the Moſa-ck 
Law ( in which God choſe a diſtin&t Tribe 
to ſerye him in Holy Offices ) the Firlt- 
born, among other conliderable Privileges, 
had the Prieſthood annext to his Birth- 
right, 

4. This Notion of a Servant, deſtroys 
the End and Deſign of the Prieitly Office ; 
it renders his Perſon cheap; and his Dit- 
courſe inſignificant ; it caules his Reproots 
to be look'd upon as Prefſumptuous; and 
makes a generous Freedom and impartial 
Plainneſs, to be interpreted a forgettulnets 
ot 
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of Diſtance: And yet this ſort of Plain-deal- 
ing is not more neceſſary toward any ſort 
of People, than thoſe whoare Wealthy and 
Honourable ; the Nature of their Circum- 
ſtances being ſuch, as make them much more . 
apt to flatter themſelves, and to be flatter'd 
by others; which made St. Pau! command 
St. Timothy, to charge thoſe that were Rich, 
that they ſhould not be High-minded: The 
Apoſtle well knew, in what great Danger 
ſuch Perſons were of taking the heighth of 
their Condition amiſs ; and confiding too 
much in it; for to this unhappy Miſtake, 
they have not only the common Artificgs of 
Selt-love to betray them; but ſeveral con- 
tederate Circumſtances from withour, 
{trike in to carry on the Impoſture ; and to 
cheat them into a wrong Opinion of them- 
ſelves. They ſee how they are reverenced 
and admired, by .almoſt all fort of People: 
and that Men frequently re{ign their, #aſe, 
their Liberty and Conſcience too,to purchaſe 
tewer Conveniencies than they are already 
poſſeſſed of: They tind, that Wealth and 
Reputation puts them into a Capacity 
of gratifying their Senſes, and their Hu- 
mour; gives them many Opportunities 
of obliging their Friends, and cruſhing 
their Enemies; and makes their Will a 
kind of Law to their Inferiours and De- 
pendants. Now theſe Advantages, when 

they - 
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they are not throughly examined, but ra- 
red according to the Value which vulgar 
Eſtimation ſets upon them, are apt to ſwell 
them into an unreaſonable Conceit of 
themſelves ; which Vanity is ſtill ted and 
inflamed, becauſe they are often fo unfor- 
tunate, as not to attend, that theſe world- 
ly Accommodations are things really di- 


-{tin&t from their Owners; that theſe orna- 


mental Privileges are but a decent Var- 
niſh, which enriches no deeper than the 
Surface ; an Impreſſion, which though 
Royal, cannot alter the Metal : But on 
the contrary, they are apt to faacy their 
Fortunes and themſelves, to be all of a 
piece ; that this glorious Outlide grows out 
of ſome intrin{ick Prerogative ; and is the 
genuine Luſtre and Complexion ot their 
Nature. And ſince a flouriſhing Condition 
is thus apt to impole upon Men ; and hath 
ſuch a Natural Tendency to give them afalſe 
Idea of their own Excellency, havethey not 
need of a prudent and conſcientious Friend, 
to inſinuate that they have no eſſential Ad- 
vantages above the reſt of Mankind; to a- 
waken them into right Apprehenlions of 
things ;-and reſcue them from that De- 
luſion which their own Vanity, and the 
Ignorance or Deſign of Others, olcen puts 
upon them? "Therefore if Men would have 
their Lives correct and happy, they ovght 

ro 
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to encourage their Friends, ( eſpecially thoſe 
who are particularly concern'd in the Re- 
gulation of their Conſcience ) to tell them 
of their Faults ; they ſhould invite them 
to this freedom, if not by expreſs Declara- 
tion, yet by affable Deportment ; always 
receiving the Performance of the nice Office, 
with demonſtrations of Pleaſure and Sa- 
tisfaction, Did Men conſider, how flip- 
pery and difhcultly manageable an elevated 
Station 1s, they would eaſily diſcern, that 
it was not the ſafeſt way to truſt altoge- 
ther to their own Conduct ; but to take in 
the conſtant affiſtance of a Religious Per- 
ſon; that ſo their Miſcarriages' might be 
repreſented ; their Conſciences directed in 
doubtful Caſes ; and their Minds fortified 
with Defenſatives proper to the Temp- 
cations of their Condition and "Temper. 
Indeed, the very Converſe of ſuch a 
Guide, if his Charatter was rightly un- 
derſtood, and prudently ſupported, would 
help to keep them upon their Guard ; 
and by ſtriking a kind of Religious Awe 
upon their Spirits, make their Conver- 
fation more ſtaunch and regular ;- and 
often prevent their falling into * any re- 
markable Exceſles : But thele Advantages 
are all loſt upon thoſe who Miſappre- 
hend the Prieſt's Office ; and enterain him 
upon the ſame Account they do their Foot- 
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Men ; only to garniſh the Table, and ſtuff 
out the Figure of the Family. - When 
a Man hath received ſuch a diſparaging 
Notion of the Prieſt; and rang'd him a- 
mong{t his Servants; there is {mall likeli- 
hood 'of his being the better for his Com- 
pany ; for this Conceit will make his Car- 
riage lofty and reſerv'd; his Words, Ge- 
ſtures, and Silence, will all carry marks 
of Neglet and Imperiouſneſs in them : 
Which are plain and deſigned Intimations, 
that the Prieſt muſt not inſiſt upon the Pri- 
vileges of his Function; that he muſt not 
pretend to any Liberty, but what his Pa- 
tron 1s pleagd to allow; with the Dire- 
Ction of whoſe ACtions he is not to inter- 
meddle; nor remonſtrate againſt the un- 
reaſonableneſs of any PraCtice ; nor ſhow 
him the Danger of continuing 1n 1t: For 
though all this be done with Caution and 
Tenderneſs, and ReſpeCt, yet he mult look 
for nothing but Dildain and Diſappoint- 
ment in requital ; for preſuming to admo- 
niſh his Superiours : Which is ſuch an Uſur- 
pation upon Dominion and Quality as 1s 
not to be endur'd ; being neither agreeable 
to the {ervile Employment of the One, nor 


——- 


- conliftent. with the Honour of the Other. 


5. This degrading the Prieſthood into 
a ſervile Office, takes off from that Veuera- 


tion which is due to the ſolemn Myſteries 
of 
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of Religion ; and makes them look Common 
and Contemptible; by being adminiſtred 
by Perſonsnot ſ#z jris, but obnoxious to the 
Pleaſure ot thoſe who receive them : God 
therefore, to prevent his Ordinances from 
faliing into Contempt, and to make them 
eftectual to procure the happineſs of Man- 
kind, hath given his Prieſts Authority over 
all they are concern'd with ; they are to bleſs 
the People in his Name, and the Author of 
the Hebrews tells us, that without contradittion 
the leſs is bleſſed of the better, Hebr. 7.7. They 
are called the Lora's Prieſts, 1 Sam. 22. 17. 
The Meſſenzers of the Lord of Hhjts, Mal. 2. 7. 
And in the New Teſtament they are tiled 
the Stewards and Ambaſſadors of God ; and 
made Overſeers of his Church by the Holy 
Ghoſt, 2 Cor. 5.20. Atts2o. 23. The Senſe 
of which Texts, and partly the Words, are 
by the Appointment of our Church, appli- 


.ed to thoie who are ordain'd Prielts, to put 


them in mind ofthe Dignity of their Ofhce ; 
and the great Care they ought to take about 
the coniciencious Diſcharge of it, 

I conteis, *tis poſſible tor a Prieſt to 
make himſelf a Servant; he may *tis likely, 
be Steward or Clerk of the Kitchen, if he 
pleaſes ; ( as Biſhop Latimer comphans 
tome of the Clergy were forced to be 1n his 
Time, Heyl:z's Hiſt. Retor. p. 61, ) but as 
long as he does not engage 1a any Employ- . 

ment 
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ment which 1s intended for State, or the 
Convenience of Lite; as long as he keeps to 
his Prieſtly Fun&tion, ſo long he may be afſu- 
red he hath no Maſter in the Houſe; and 
for any to ſuppoſe he hath, is an unreaſon- 
able and abſurd Miſtake ; (to ſay no worſe 
of it ) tis an inverting that Order which 
God made between the Prieſt and People; 
and denies that Authority which God hath 
granted for the Edification of his Church. 
It endeavours to deſtroy that Honourable 
Relation which the Prieſt hath to the Divine 
Majelty ( to whole Service he is appropri- 
ated ) which God is pleas'd to Dignihie him 
with, that he might have the greater In- 
fluence upon thoſe he is concern'd with ; 


2nd be Succeſsful in the Execution of his 
Office: And therefore for a Patron to ac- 


count ſuch a Confſecrated Perſon his Prieſt, 
as if he belonged to him as a Servant, is in 
eflect to Challenge Divine Honours; and to 
ſet up himſelf for a God : For it he is any 
thing leſs, he muſt own, that the Service 
of the Prieſt does not belong to him ; for 
that in the very Terms and Notion of it, 
is intended for no Being Inferiour to that 
which 1s ſuppos'd to be Divine. 

If it be objected, That the Prieſt hath 
obliged himſelf ro remove with the Patron, 
when and whither he thinks fit ; and rhere- 
fore ſeems to be in the ſame Condition ho 

the 
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the reſt of the Attendants :Tothis I anſwer, 
That this makes him no more a Servant 
than the travelling and ambulatory way of 
Living amongſt the Tartars, would make 
the Prieſt Servants to the People; provided 
they were Chriſtians: To make it plainer, 
Suppoſe a Biſhop Ordain'd over the Com- 
pany of a Ship; and that his Diocelſs lay on- 
Iy in one Bottom; can we imagine that he 
would loſe his Epiſcopal Power ; and fall 
into the Condition of other Sea-men, as 
ſoon as the Ship was order'd to weigh An- 
chor; and began to make its Voyage from 
one Port to another? At this rate, a Man 
may call a Guardian Angel one of his Do- 
melticks; becauſe for the Security and Pro- 
teftion of their Charge, theſe benevolent 
Spirits are pleas'd to Accompany us from 
one Place to another. I grant the Scripture 
tells us, they are ſent forth to miniſter for 
thoſe who are Heirs of Salvation, Hebr. 1. 14. 
bur then we muſt allow them to be God's 
Miniſters, not ours ; and fo likewiſe are 
thoſe of whom I am now Speaking ; as a- 
mong other Places, may be ſeen from 2 Cor. 
6. 4. God hath pleas'd to put the Clergy in 
joynt Commiſſion with the Angels them- 
ſelves; for the Guidance of, and ſuperin- 
tending his Church. When St. Joh would 
have worſhipped the Angel which appear'd 
ro him, he is torbid todo it; and the reaſon 
alledged 
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alledged 3s, becauſe I am thy Fellow-ſervanty 
Rev. 19. 10. that is, as Grotizs expounds 
it, we are both Ambaſſadors of the ſame 
King. And although St. John, and the reſt 
of the Apoſtles, had Privileges peculiar to 
themſelves, both in reſpe& of the Extent 
of their Juriſdiction, the Infallibility of their 
Doctrine, and other miraculous Gifts with 
which they were endowed ; to which Bi- 
{hops themſelves, much leſs interiour Prieſts, 
have no reaſon to pretend ; yet though God 
was pleas'd, tor the more ſpeedy and cfte- 


 Qtual planting of Chriſtianity, to qualikee the 


Apoſtles in an extraordinary Manner ; and 
to give them a larger Commiſſhon than 
to the Clergy of ſucceeding Ages ; yet they 
all Act by the ſame Authority, Ky 7 the 
ſame End: Theretore the unhxt and moving 
Nature of a Cure, does not alter and de- 
grade the Office of a Prieſt : He is not leſs a 
Shepherd, becauſe the Flock happens ſome- 
times to wander unaccountably, trom one 
Paſture to another : He is bound to attend 
the Charge he hath undertaken ; and mult 
anſwer the Neglect of it to God ; and 
when it does noc continue in the fame Place, 
to accompany its Motion, is no more a Dt- 
minution to his Office, than it is to that of a 
Judge to go the Circuit ; whoſe Commiſſt- 
on 1s as conſiderable, though it travels 


with him from one Country to another, 
P as 
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my he had been always fixt in Weſtminſter- 
all. 

It it be farther objefted, That the Patron 
appoints the Hours of Prayer ; which 
ſeems to imply ſomething of Command : 
To this I anſwer, That in his chuſing the 
Time of Prayer, he does not appoint any 
Service for himſelf; but only declares, when 
he and his Houſhould are ready for God's 
Worſhip, and deſirous of the Prieſtly Abſo- 
lution and Bleſſing; which is proper for him 
to do ; becauſe the Family is employed in 
his Buſineſs, and underhis Command; and 
therefore without his Permiſſion, they have 
not many times an Opportunity of meeting 
together for Divine Service : Which is ſtil] 
more reaſonable ; becauſe the Prieſt is ſup- 
poſed only to intend the Afairs of Religion ; 
and to be always ready for the Performance 
of his Office; and conſequently, that Time 
which is moſt convenient for thoſe under his 
Care, and in which the Aflembly is like to 
be moſt Numerous, he is by Virtue of his 
Office bound to obſerve; whether his Cure 
lies in a private Family, or a whole Pariſh. 

Bur laſtly, it may be urged, That the 13. 
of Hep. 8. cap. 28. calls the Patrons of Chap- | 
lains their Maſters ; and will any Man 
ſo hardy, as to queſtion the Judgment and 
Determination of the Parliament ? Buthere 

we may obſerve, 
| Firſt, 
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Firſt, That though the Parliament calls 
them Servants, yet it does not Ena& 
them ſuch. Now *tis not impoſſible, but 
that the Penners of a Bill may ſometimes 
draw it up in improper Language. Second- 
ly, This Actcalls only thoſe Patrons Maſters, 
who can give Qualifications for Pluralities. 
Having premiſed this Obſervation, I an- 
{wer, with all due Submiſſion and Reſpect 
to his Legiſlative Council ; That if theQue- 
{tion was concerning any Civil Right, then 
*tis confeſſed, *tis in the Power of the Par- 
liament either to limit, or take it away ; 
becauſe the whole Power and Authority of 
the Kingdom is there, either Perſonally, or 
by Repreſentation ; and therefore they may 
deprive any Perſon of his Hononr or 
Eſtate ( the Right of the Succeſſion to the + 
Crown excepted ) as far as they pleaſe =* 
Not that *tis impoſſible for them ro act Un- 
juſtly ; but only that what they Determine 
hath the force of a Law ; becauſe every 
Man is ſuppoſed to have given his Cor- 
ſent to it. But here we mult obſerve, 
That the Church is a diſtin& Society trom 
the State; and independeat upon it : The 
Conſtitution of the Church is founded 
in the Appointment of Chriſt; in that Coin- 
miſſion which he gave the Apoſtles and 
their Succeſſors; and conſequently, does 
not derive its Authority trom any — 
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ly Power. The Civil Magiſtrate never 
yet made a Biſhop, Prieſt, or Deacon; nor 
ever can; and therefore we may fafel 
affirm, without any injury or diſreſ} 
to him, That he cannot make theſe Spi- 
ritual Offices greater or leſs than they are: 
Therefore if God hath made the Prieſts 
Office ( as nothing is Plainer in Scripture 
than that he hath ) an Office of Govern- 
ment, Dire&ion, and Superintendence 
over thoſe he is concerned with ; then 
*tis not in the Power of the Parliament 
to make his Condition ſervile ; becauſe 
no Perſon, or Society of Perſons, can take 
away that Power which they never gave: 
The Parliament may with equal Right 
Ena&t, That Parents ſhall be ſubject to 
their Children; and that the Wife ſhall 
be her Husband's Miſtreſs, without a Com- 
pliment, as make the People the Prieſts 
Maſters; and give the Flock a Juriſdi- 
Etion over the Shepherd : They may with 
the ſame Juſtice, repeal- the moſt Eſta- 
bliſhed Laws of Nature; and invert the 
Right of the two former Relations, as of 
this latter; for this hath 'its Eſtabliſh- 
ment from the ſame God that the other 
have; and for Ends, at leaſt equally 
weighty, and momentous. This Power 
of their Spiritual Governours they have 
no more Authority to Deſtroy, than =P 
ave 
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have to Vote down the Canon of Scripture ; 
or to Decree, Sacrilege to be no Sin : 
"Tis granted, That all Eccleſiaſtical Per- 
ſons, as they are Members of the State, are 
ſubjeCt to its Authority ; and that a Pric(t, 
or Biſhop, may properly be a Servant to 
the Magiſtrate; if he holds any Secular 
Employment under him ; becauſe in this 
Caſe, he Acts by a Commiſhon from the 
Civil Government; but this only con- 
cerns him as he is a Member of the State; 
and does not in the leaſt affect his Spiritu- 
al Capacity : The Power which reſults 
from that, flows from another Fountain ; 
and 1s given by our Saviour himſelf ; 
and therefore cannot be weakened, or re- 
call'd, by any State-Conſtitution whatever. 
Men ſhould do well therefore to conſider, 
That as a Prince hath no reaſon to take it 
well, if the People ſhould look upon his 
Officers as their Servants; fo *tis not 
over reſpetful tro God Almighty, to ſup- 
poſe his Miniſters ſtand in that interi- 
our Relation to thoſe they are concern'd 
with, 

To go to the Bottom of the Matter ; 


| andto put the Churches Independency be- 


yond all Diſpute, I ſhall throw the Argu- 
ment into a Method, and Treat it a little 
more at Large, 
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But to prevent Miſconſtruftion, I deſire 
to be underſtood, that by Charch-Power, T 
mean only that which is purely Spiritaal : 
And that Eccleſiaſticks, as ſuch, can make 
no Direct or Indirect Claim to any other. 
And therefore, 

Firſt, They are no leſs the SubjeAts of 
Princes than the Laity. 

Secondly, Their merely ſecular Eſtates , 
their Civil Privileges and Juriſdiftions, are | 
all under the Cognizance of the State ; of | 
which they may be Legally ( though not F 
always Equitably ) Diſſeized, whenever 
the Legiſlative Authority of a Kingdom 
ſhall think fit to do it: Having premiſed 
this, I ſhall endeavour to prove their Inde- 
pendency 1n things purely Relating to their 
Function. 

r. From the Original of Eccleſiaſtical F 
Authority. 

2. From the End and Deſign of it. 

3. From the Practice of the Primitive | 
Church. 

r. From the Original of Eccleſiaſtical F 
Authority : 'The Power of Governing the | 
Church, and Performing the Offices of Re- 
ligion 1s neither any Gift of the People, | 
nor held by Commiſhon from Kings and 
Princes : It ſprings from a Greater Origi- F 
nal; and Derives no lower than from 
Heavea it felf. Our Bleſſed Saviour, who 

| Re- 
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Redeem'd the Church, was pleaſed to ſettle 
the Adminiſtration of it by his own Ap- 
pointment: From him the Apoſtles received 
Authority to Teach and Govern, ſuch as 
were Converted by them ; the words of 
their Commiſſion are plain, and Expreſſed 
with all Imaginable Advantage. As my 
Father hath ſent me, even ſo ſend I you ; 
whoſoever Sins ye remit, they are remitted, &C, 
St. Joh. 20, 21, 23. Upon this account the 
Apoſtles are calPd Amoaſſadours and Mini- 
fters of Chriſt, x Cor. 4.1. And the People 
are Commanded to Obey, and Submit them- 
ſelves to thoſe who have this Spiritual Au- 
thority, Heb. 13. 17, Neither was this 
Power to Expire with the Apoltles ; but to 
be Conveyed by Succeſſion, through all 
Ages of the World; there being the ſame 
Cauſe for its Continuance, as for its firſt In- 
ſtitution : And accordingly we find from 
St. Paul, that one reaſon of his giving Titus 
the ſuper-intendency of Crete was, 70 or- }.. 
dain Elders in every City, Tit, 1. 5. Thus 
Clemens Romanus ( 1, Ep, ad Cor, ) tells us, 
the Apoſtles in their Travels uſed to Gr- 
dain Biſhops, &c. tor the A of 
ſuch as were only Chriſtians in Proſpect ; 
as well as for thoſe who were already Con- 
verted. And thus the facred Order has been 
Continued, without Interruption, for near 
1700 Years: Now our Saviour, we know was 
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no Temporal Prince. He refuſed to Inter- 
poſe in a Caſe of Property; and declared 
Expreſly, that his Kingdom was not of 
this World, St. Lake 12. 14. St. Joh. 18. 
36. from whence *tis plain, that the Au- 
thority which our Saviour gave the Church, 
can have no Dependance upon the State ; 
becauſe it was never derived from thence. 
"Tis true, all Power, both Sacred and Ci- 
vil, came originally from God ; yet under 
the Jewiſh, and eſpecially under the Chriſti- 
4 Inſtitution, the Crown and Mitre have 
been divided : And though the ſame Per- 
ſons are . capable of both; yet the Claim 
muſt he made upon a difterent Account ; 
and conveyed by Titles perfeQly diltinet : 
And ſince the Eccleſiaſtical Authority doth 
not hold of the Civil Magiſtrate, it cannot 
be forfeited to him: As the State cannot 
Conſecrate Biſhops and Prieits, ſo neither 
can they recal their Character ; or reſtrain 
them in the Exerciſe of their Fun&tion ; 
there being no reaſon, a Privilege ſhould be 
either Extinguiſhed ; or limited by thoſe 
who were never Maſters of the Grant: For 
what a Man has no Power to give, he can 
have no Right to takeaway. This will fur- 
ther appear, if we conſider the Means by 
which the Advantages of Chriſtianity are 
conveyed to us.Now that the Sacraments are 
neceſſary for this purpoſe, is Evident from 

| Scrip- 
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Scripture : For concerning ' Baptiſm tis 
faid, That except a Man be born of Water, and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom 
of God, St. John 3. 5. And the Lords Sup- 
per is ſtiled by St. Paul (1 Cor. 10. 6.) 
'The Communiou of the Body and Blood of 
Chriſt; that is, the Means by which the Be- 
nefits of Chriſt's Death are applyed to us. 
So that without being partakers of the Sacra- 
ments, we can have no Pretence to the Co- 
venant of Grace; no Title to the aſſiſtance 
of God's Spirit ; nor any Aſſurance of a 
Bleſſed Immortality. 

Now I ſuppoſe, none of the Laity will 
pretend to an Authority to Adminilter the 
Sacraments: They will not Challenge a 
Right to Seal Covenants in God's Name ; 
or to Repreſent him in Acts of ſolemn Bleſ- 
ſing and Abſolution. No Maz ( as the A- 


poltle argues) owght to take this Honour to 


himſelf, but he that is called of God; as was 
Aaron, Heb. 5. 4. The Fate of Corah and 
Uzziah, ( Numb, 16. 2 Chron. 26.) are 
ſufficient to deterr all Secular Perſons from 
an Encroachment of this Nature ; which it 
made, God wouid both Puniſh the Uſurpa- 
tion, and null the At: as a Prince would 
be obliged to do in point of Govern- 
ment, 'if any Perſon ſhould Forge a 
Commiſſion in his Name. Now ince 
the Sacraments, which are both neceſſary 

| | : tO 
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to make us Members of the Church ; and 
to Convey the Advantages of Chriſtianity 
to us; are by our Saviours ſpecial Appoint- 
ment entruſted with the Clergy ; and the 
Adminiſtration of them is lodged in their 
Hands; from hence it follows, That thoſe 
who have the Sole Right of admitting into 
a Society, or Excluding from it; and of dif- 
penſing the Rewards and Puniſhments, are 
the proper and only Governors of that Soci- 
ety ; and can have no Dependance upon any 
other. | 

Secondly, [The Independency of Eccle- 
fiaſtical Authority, may be proved from 
the End and Deſign of it. 

I ſuppoſe, I need not Prove that the Chri- 
ftian Religion, as contained in the New 
Teſtament, is the /aſt Revelation which 
God intends to make to the World. Now 
this being granted, we muſt ſuppoſe, that 
our Bleſſed Saviour Founded his Church 
upon ſuch Laws ; and gave it ſuch laſting 
Principles of Government, as ſhould belt 
maintain its Continuance ; and ſecure thoſe 
important Truths He had entruſted it 
with : Leaſt of all can we imagine, He 
would build it upon a Sandy Foundation ; 
and make it Depend upon the Arbitrary 
Power of its Enemies. Our Saviour fore- 
ſaw, that all the Princes of the World 
would disbelieve ; .and many of them, 
Perſecute 
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Perſecute his DoCtrine for ſeveral Ages toge- 
ther; and therefore would be very impro- 
per Perſons to have been truſted with the 
Sovereign Adminiſtrations of Ecclefiaſtical 
Afﬀairs. Had the Government of the Church 
been derived from them; or depended up- 


. on their Allowance; Chriſtianity had been 


a very ſhort liv'd Religion ; and never out- 
grown its Infancy. In this Caſe the Pub- 
lick Aﬀemblies, Ordinations, Sacraments, 
and Diſcipline, muſt have lain at the Mer- 
cy of Unbelievers; and the —_ ought 
not to have Executed their Funttion, nor 
taken Care of their Flock, unleſs the Civ1! 
Magiſtrate would have given them fteave. 
For if the Spiritual Supremacy were the 
Right of Princes, tho* they might poſſibly 
Abuſe the Management of 'this Preroga- 
tive ; yet it ought to lye abſolutely at their 
Diſpoſal ; and under their Regulation : 
And for any Perſon to meddle in Eccleſi- 
aſtical Matters, without a Commiſhon 
from them ; but Eſpecially againſt their 
Commands ; would be an open Veolation 
of their Right ; which no Man ought to 
be Guilty of, tho? for the Support of the 
beſt Religion ; becauſe we ought not to do ill 
that Good may come of it. And ſince no 
Society can {ubſiſt without Government and 
Diſcipline; if the Biſhops could Exer- 
ciſe no ſpiritual Authority without a _ 
Cr 
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Permiſhon, it would bz in the Civil Ma- 
gSiftrates Power to make the Perpetuity of 
the Church impracticable; and the Chri- 
ſtian Religion would Depend upon the 
Pleaſure of the Prince. But belides the 
Abſurdity of this way of Reaſoning, we 
have in the. 

Third place, the Prattice of the Apoſtles, 
and of the whole Primitive Church, to 
prove that the Eccleſiaſtical Authority was 
perfectly ſat jurris ; and never under the Con- 
troul of the Secular Magiſtrate. Thus 
when the Sanhedrim of the Jews, who 
ated by the Authority of the Romazxs, 
and had the Aſſiſtance of the Captain 
of the Temple ; when they Impriſoned 
the Apoſtles, and commanded them not to 
ſpeak at all, nor teach in the Name of Teſas. 
Acts 4. 19. to this their Anſwer is plain and 
politive ; Whether it be right in the fight of 
God to hearken unto you more than unto oa, 
Jrage ye, wer, 20. that is to fay, they had 
a Commiſſion from Heaven to Preach the 
Goſpel; which they were bound to Exe- 
cute; and which no Temporal Juriſdiction 
had any Authority to revoke. Whereas, 
had the Church been under the Check of 
the State in Matters purely Spiritual; St. 
Peter and St. John were much to blame 
tor refu;ing to Obey their Superiors ; they 
ought to have acquieſced in the Sanhe- 
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drim's Prohibition ; and not to have pur- 
ſued their -FunQtion after they were fo- 
lemaly ſilenced ; and that by thoſe whom 
themſelves owned to be Ralers of the 
People, Att. 4. 8. Either therefore the 
Church muſt be Conktituted Independent 
of the State ; or the Apoſtles can never be 
cleared of the Charge of Sedition. 

The fame Imputation will, npon the 
Modern Principles, aft«& the Biſhops of 
the Univerſal Church for the firſt 3co 
Years ; who held Publick Aſſemblies, Go- 
verned their Clergy, and their People, and 
performed all parts of their Office, not 
only without any Authority from their 
reſpective Princes; but often, contrary to 
their expreſs Commands ; which Matter 
of Fact is fo well known, that *twould be 
ſuperfluous to enlarge upon the Preoft of 
It, 

Tf it be faid, that theſe were Heathen 
Princes ; but when the Emperours became 
Part of the Church, the Caſe was other- 
wile. 

To this I anſwer, That the Change of 
the Emperour's Religion could not gain 
them any ſuch new Juriſdiction as is 
Pretended. For as Magiltracy in.gene- 
ral, do's not imply Right ro Spiritual 
Authority ; 1o renhcr doth the denomi- 
nation of Chriſt;an give it ary {uch Ad- 
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vantage. For, I ſuppoſe ſpiritual Domi- 
nion 15 no more founded in Grace, than 
Temporal. In ſhort, if Princes receive 
any ſuch Authority by Vertue of their 
Chriſtianity, it muſt be conveyed either 
by Revelation; or implyed in the Notion 
of Baptiſm. 

As to the Point of Revelation; the 
Scriptureno where teaches us, That Princes 
upon their turning Chriſtian, ſhould have | 
their Commiſſion enlarged, with the Ad- F 
dition of Epiſcopal, or Prieſtly Power. I | 
youu it was foretold, That Kings ſhould |: 
e nurſing Fathers to the Church, Iſa. 44. 23. | 
but then it is added, That they ſball bow 
* down to her with their Faces towards the 
Earth; and elſewhere, that they ſhall Mini- 
niſter to Her, or ſerve Her, Iſa. 60. 10. We 
ſee therefore we mult not ſtrain upon the 
Letter, in theſe Expreſſions; nor preſs the F 
Metaphor too far; unleſs we will con- 
clude Contradiftions: Therefore the Cha- 
rater of their being Nurſing Fathers, is 
ſufficiently fulfilled by their affording 
Chriſtians Protetion and Encouragement | 
under their Government; and by Puniſhing 
the Contempt of Religion. But that the Ma- | 
giſtrates Converſion {hould alter the Seat of | 
Eccleſiaſtical Government; put a period to 
the Apoſtolical Succeſſion; and difſolve the 
Church into the State, is not ſo much . oy | 
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leaſt hinted. And as for Baptiſm, there 
is no Authority of any kind implyed in 
the receiving that Sacrament; if there were, 
every Chriſtian would have an Equal 
ſhare in this Privilege ; which would make 
the Conſtitution of the Church Monſtrous, 
in which all it's Members would be Go- 
vernors; and ſo none under an Obligation 
of being Governed. 

From the Independency of the Church 
thus Proved, theſe Concluſions naturally 
follow. 

Firſt, That it is no more in the Power of 
the State, to deprive the Church Governors 
of their purely Spiritual Authority, than it is 
in the-Power of the Church to remove the 
Magiſtracy, or difincorporate the State. For 
all Puniſhment and Cenfure vppoſes Juriſ- 
diction 1n the Perſon who Inflicts it. But this 
ſuppoſition, 1s Inconſiſtent with the Notion 
of Independency : Thoſe who are Indepen- 
dent being in this Senſe equal, ſo far as 
their Independency reaches; and have no 
Privileges to Command, or Duties to Obey 
on either ſide. From whence it follows. 

Secondly, That this Privilege of Inde- 
p——_—_ in Matters purely Spiritaal, will 
Reach the Inferior Clergy ; tor their Au- 
thority being Derived from the Biſhops, 
and of the ſame Nature with Theirs, 
it cag be ſubordinate or related to n 

other 
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other Head of Juriſdiction ; and there- 
fore Theſe are no more Liable to have 
their Rights Extioguiſhed, or their Cha- 
rater Abated by a Lay-Power, than the 
Biſhops. 

I {hall now proceed to the Second 
thing at firlt propounded, viz. to ſhew, 
That whatſoever fair Expectations the 
Patron may have given the Prieſt, yet 
theſe are not ſufficient Grounds for an 
yn Carriage on the one hand ; or 
a {ervile Submiſſion on the other. 

I. This fort of Deportment - were un- 
reaſonable; ſuppoſing the Patron had as 
full and abſolute a Right in Church- 
Preferment, as he hath in any other part 
of his Eſtate. For what can be a more 
ungenerous and ungentlemanly Practice , 
than to require that a Man ſhould reſign 
up his Liberty, and forfeit the Privileges 
of his Station; only upon the probability of 
receiving ſome ſort of Conſideration for it 
aiterwards? How unlike a Benefattor does 
he look, who ſets an Exciſe upon his bare 
Word; and clogs the expeRation of future 
Advantage with preſent Inconvenience ? 
Thus to anticipate the Revenues of a Fa- 
vour, 15 hike taking Uſury tor Money betore 
'tis Lent; which certainly is one of the 
worſt forts of Extortion; becauſe here a 


Maa not only pays for that he hath not, but 
tor 
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for that which poſſibly he may never have; 


2. Let us ſuppoſe the Prieft in aQtual 
Poſſeſſion of ſome conſiderable Preferment, 
yet being *tis pretended to be given, it 

t certainly to eome diſencumber'd from 
all Conditions which may abate the Kind- 
neſs of it. He that pretends to- give, 
ſhould chiefly reſpett rhe Advantage of 
him to whom the Favour is granted. He 
org demean _ tae the ob+ 
iged Party, as if the Obligation had ne- 
ver has that it may plainly appear, 
that his Intention in conferring it, was 
difintereſted ; that he had no little Deſigns 
of Profit or State, to ſerve in it; but thax 
it proceeded purely from a generous In- 
clination to promote rhe Happineſs of an- 
other. Whereas on the contrary, to part 
with any thing out of a ſelfiſh Deſign, 
is an Exchange, not a Gift ; which when 
*tis done by a Perſon of Eſtate, is an Ar- 

ment of a mean and mercenary Spirit, 
Bur then to purſue a Benefit with Su- 
perciliouſneſs and Contempt , to expect 2 
Compliance with the moſt unreaſonable 
Humoyrs; to give upbraiduug and con- 
tumelious Signs of the dependance and 
unworthineis of the Receiver ; to require a 
Man to relinquiſh the neceſſary Free- 
dom of one of the moſt folemn and 
Q honourable 
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honourable Profeſſions ; this turns an Obli- 
cation into Injury and Aﬀront ; and Jooks 
like a malicious Trap ſet to catch a Man's 
Reputation. Who, that hath either Senſe 
or Honeſty, would turn his Canonical Ha- 
bit intoa Livery ; and make himſelf uſeleſs 
and ridiculous for the greatelt Conſiderati- 
on Whatever ? A worthy Perſon would 
ſcorn a Kingdom, proffer'd upon ſuch dif- 
honourable Terms. 

3. If we putthecaſe as *tis determined 
by Law, this Practice will appear tl 
more unreaſonable. *Tis ſuſticiently known, 
and were it not for the overgrown Preju- 
dices of ſome Perſons, it were ſuperfluous 
to mention, that the Patron is fo far from 
having a full Propriety in Church-Pre- 
ferments, that his Right only conſiſts in 
| a Power to Nominate who {hall enjoy them. 
Which very Nomination , mult be made 
within Six Months; and fix't upon a 
Perſon Canonically qualified ; otherwiſe 
*tis wholly invalid. Hts Intereſt in Church 
Livings, only enables him to give them 
away; not to keep them. He hath 
no Power to enter upon any Part of the 
Glebes, or Tithes ; or {o much as to fſe- 
queiter the Protits for the next Incum- 
bent. He is only a Truſtee authorized 
under certain Conditions, to diſpoſe of 
the Patrimony of the Church ; which is 
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ſettled upon it by as good Laws as any 
he holds his Eitate by. That Right which 
he hath, was _— oranted in Con- 
ſideration of Works of extriordinary Pi- 
ety, in Building or Endowing of Church- 
es : .Which is a Title very tew ( except 
the King) can pretend to; either upon 
their own, or their Anceſtors Accounts, 
From all which it appears, that the Pa- 
trons giving an Arinuity out of his E- 
ſtate is a quite difterent thing irom his- 
Preſenting to a Living ; and therefore 
his Expectations of Gratitude and Obſer- 
vance, ſhould not be ſer fo high in {this 
latter caſe : For® here neither Law, nor 
Religion, allow the Donor to be a Pen- 
ny. the better for what he depoſes of; 
he cannot Detain the lea(t part of it with- 
out Injuſtice and Sacrilege; nor Confer 
it upon exceptionable Perſons, without 
Breach of Fidelity. 

The Truſt indeed is - honourable and 
weighty; it being in« the Power of thoſe 
to whom *tis commited, to encourage 
Learning ; agd to provide the Pcople 
with prudent and conſ{ciencious Guides: But 
then I muſt add, that it ought to be diſ- 
charged accordingly ; and that thoſe who do 
not chiefly Aim at theſe Ends in the exerciſe 
of it, have little either of Conſcience or 
Honour in them. 

Q 2 We 
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We have Reaſon to believe, That when 
the Church gave this Right of Preſentation 
to Lay-Patrons, (for that the Biſhops had 
Originally the Right of Judging the Qualifi- 
cations of Prieſts, and fixing them in their 
reſpettive Cures, without being account- 
able to a Quare impedit for their refuſal of 
the Peoples Choice, might be made evi- 
dent, were it pertinent to the Buſineſs in 
hand, ) When the Church I fay parted 
with this Right, ſhe had no Suſpicion of 
the Degeneracy of after Ages; but imagined 
that the Integrity, and Conſcience, it not 
the Munificence of the firſt Patrons, might 
have been tranſmitted to the Heirs, or Pur- 
Chaſers of their Right. 'The Piety of thoſe 
Times would have made it look uncharita- 
ble, to have been apprehenſive of Reſignation 
Boxas, of forced Compoſitions ; and Con- 
trats for Farms, or Women, But ſome 
People have now learn'd to make Bold with 
God Almighty ; beyond the Imagination,as 
well as the Example, 'of their Predeceſfors; 
and to be Guilty of thoſe Sacrilegious Frauds, 
which by the late Proviſion*of our Laws 
againit ſome of them, ſeem not to have been 
ſo much as thought on, in thoſe more Pri- 
mitive and Religious Days. 

And here in point of Charity, I think 
my felt obliged to deſire thoſe, who are 
concern'd in the Rights of Patronage, 

£0 
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to conſider before *tis too late, How grea® 
a Sin it is to abuſe their Power; and 
through Covetouſneſs, or ſome other un- 
warrantable Principle, tobetray the Church; 
which hath in ſome meaſure made them 
her Guardian : It imports them very 
much to refle&, how unworthy and un- 
chriſtian it is to play upon the Indigence 
or Irreſolation of another; and take an Ad- 
vantage from the Unfortunateneſs of his 
Condition or Temper, to oblige him to 
mean and ſinful Complyances! And what 
an open and undiſguifed Aﬀront it is to 
the Divine Majeſty, to endeavour ro make 
his Miniſters cheap and inſignificant; both 
before, and after the conferring our pre- 
tended Favours upon them ? To create ſer- 
vile Dependances, and raiſe our private 
Grandeur upon the Endowments of Reli- 


gion, 1s a perfect Contradiction to the End 


d Deſign of them. This makes the Church 
contemptible by the Strength of her own 
Revenues ; and cauſes ths Monuments of 
our Fore-fathers Piety to be inſtrumental 
in undermining, and expoſing that Faith 


they thereby intended to Secure and Ad- 


vance : Which whoſoever is guilty of, he 
may be aſſured he hath a Right to the Im- 
precations, as well as the Patronage of the 
firſt Endowers of Churches ; which dread- 
tul Legacy they were geners]Jly very care- 
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ful to Settle upon ſuch irreligious Poſteri» 
ty, Spelman de non temerand, Eccl. 

In ſhort, To proſtitute ſo ſacred a Truſt 
as this is, to Pride and Ambition, 1s in ef- 
fe& ro Sacrifice to the Devil with that which 
is conſecrated to God Almighty ; and looks 
like a more provoking Impiety, than Be/- 
{1zzer's debauching to'the Honour of his 
Idols, in the Veſſels of the Temple, Daz. 
5. 3, 4, For here 1s not only an Abule of 
Holy things, but Perſons too ; and God is 
diſhonoured in thoſe that Repreſent him 
upon a moſt folemn and important Ac- 
count. 

T (hall now at laſt, crave leave, to deſire 
thoſe of the Clergy who are engaged in 
the Families of Secular Perſons (for I mean 
no other) to refle&t of what il] Conſequence 
it is to Religion, for them not to Aſert 
their Office m a prudent defenſible way : 
And how cheap in their Perſons, and uſ- 
{ucceſsful in their Employment, they mult 
neceſſarily be, 1t they betray the Privileges 
of their Function, by fervile Compliance 
and Flattery, People will be apt to ima- 
gine (and not without Reaſon) that thoſe 
who will Cringe below the Gravity of 
their Character, to gain a little of this 
World, can ſcarce have any great and Re- 
lIigious Appretcntions of the Other. Over- 
much Ceremony in a Clergyman is fre 
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quently miſinterpreted ; and ſuppoſed to 
proceed not from his Breeding or Humility ; 
but from a conſciouſneſs of his Meannels; 
and others are willing to allow him fo much 
Senſe, as to be a competent Judge of his 
own Inconſiderableneſs; and fince he coa- 
teſſes himſelf contemprible by his Carriage, 
they think it but Jult to treat him accor- 
dingly. For Men of Figure, excepting 
thole who are very Underitandinsg and Re- 
ligious, are apt to have Miſapprehenſions 
conveyed into them by over-proportioned 
Reſpect; and to imagine the Diltance be- 
tween him that gives it, and themſelves, 
to be much greater than really it is. Since 
therefore as things ſtand, there is ſome dan- 
ger lelt Church-men ſhould Complement 
away the Uictulneis and Athority of their 
Calling; they would do well to decline tu- 
perlative Obſervance ; for fear they give 
others a wrong Notion vl their Employ ; 
or be thought to have Mezs Perſons in av- 
miration becauſe of Advantage, Tr would be 
no more than requiſite, it they would re- 
ſerve their Duty tor their King, their Bi- 
ſhop;and their Parents, and expreſs their Gra- 
titude to their Patrons in Language leſs li- 
able ro Miſconſtruction, and more proper 
to the Relation between them. For as 
they ſhould not be unwilling to own the 
Diſtintions which the King's Laws have 
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made, as they ought to make ſome par. 
ticular Acknowledgments for the Favours 
and Civilities of thoſe they are more Im« 
mediately concern'd with, and by inofs 
fenſive and agreeable Converſation, pres 
vent all reaſonable Suſpicion of their be- 
ing diſpleagd with the ſuperiour Quality 
or Fortune of others ; 16 likewiſe are 
they obliged, not to be fo officiouſly, 
or rather paraſitically mindful of the 
Condition of any Perſon, as whoily to 
be forgetful of their own. For not- 
withſtanding the Diſadvantages they 
may ſometimes happen to come into the 
World with ; the Conſtitution of the 
Government hath ſet them upon the 
ſame Level with the Inferiour Gen- 
try ; as .a reward of their Education ; 
and out of regard to their Fundtion : 
Now that the Laws were not Prieſt- 
ridden, and ſuperſtitiouſly laviſh of their 
Honour in this caſe might, were it 
neceſſary, be abundantly proved from 
the reaſon of the Thing, and the ge- 
neral prattice of other Countries ; both 
with reſpett to ancient and modern 
Times. Theſe Privileges therefore be- 
ing confer'd upon juſt and publick Ac- 
counts, a Man 1s ſometimes bound to 
maintain; And to ſurrender them up 
to the ſupercihouſnefſs of every aſſuming 

| or 
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or ignorant Pretender, is a ReffeQtion 
upon the Wiſdom, and Ingratitude to 
the Religious Bounty of thoſe Kings who 
granted them : And which is worſe, a 
Churchman by making himſelf Contemp» 
tible, hath parted with his Power of do- 
ng good ; and conſequently, diſappoint- 
the great End of his Calling. Where- 

as without doubt, *tis part of the Deſign 
of theſe Privileges, to create a ſuitable Re- 
ſolution and Prefence of Mind . in thoſe 
that have them ; that ſo their Spirit being 
raiſed up to their Civil Station, their Cha- 
rafter and Deportment may be the better 
proportioned ; and their Attions keep a 
truer Decorum with the Nature of their 
Office; that they might not be Qver-awed, 
and almoſt ſtruck Dumb with the Glitter- 
ings of Title, or Fortune ; bur retain a 
raceful Freedom in Converſation ; neither 
dolizing Greatneſs, nor Negle&ting it. 
The Intention of the Laws m dittinguithing 
the Clergy from the Vulgar, belides the 
Conſideration of their Merit, was to put 
them mto a berter Capacity to maintain 
the Honour and Intereſt of Religion among 
all ſorts of Perſons ; that the Rich as well as 
the Poor might be advantaged by their Mi- 
niftery; and when Perſons of Condition 
were to be told of their Faults, the Prieſt 
might be fqrtified with a convenient Cou- 
| rage 
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rage to give the Reproof, and the others 
ditpos'd to receive it without diſguſt and 
impatience. Now to be ready upon all 
Occaſions, to reſent any Diſhonour done 
to Religion with a prudent Gravity and 
Aflurance, carries ſuch a noble Air of Great- 
neſs and undeſigning Honeſty in it, that it 
Forces a ſecret Veneration from Enemies 
themſelves ; and though a Man may happen 
to be unjuſtly hated for ſpeaking unaccept- 
able Truths ; yet he is ſurenever to be de- 
ſpiſed. Whereas a diffident and unſup- 
ported Behaviour in a Clergyman, 1s often 
ſuppos'd to proceed from ignoble Qualities ; 
and conſequently, will be {ure to weaken 
the force of his publick Inſtructions ; it 
being natural for ill Men eſpecially, to dil- 
regard, ifnot to deride the Admonitions of 
thoſe they believe are afraid of them ; and 
he thar cannot talk without Concern betore 
a Sinner of Quality any where bur 1n the 
Pulpir, might almoſt as good fay nothing 
to him there. For it a Churchman's Con- 
verſation be ſervile: and deſigning all the 
Week, his appearing with a new Set of 
Notions upon the Sunday, will be inter- 
preted only a formal Compliance with his 
Profeſſion: His preſſing thoſe Doctrines 
which lis Prattice contradicts, will ſignify 
little cither to his own Advantage, or theirs 
:hat hear him: For though Men ougi 

10 
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to mind what 1s faid, and not who fays 
it; yet the Prejudices of the Generality are 
ſuch, that a good Cauſe uſually ſuffers very 
much when *tis pleaded by an improper 
and exceptionable Advocate : How tulfom 
an Entertainment is it, to hear a Coward 
harangue upon Valour ; or a Covetous Mt- 
ſer Preach up Contempt of the World ? The 
Man might better have ſpared his Rhe- 
torick; for is commending thoſe good 
Qualities he neither hath the Honeſty or 
Courage to be Malter of, is in effe&t but 
a Satir upon himſelf; and ferves only ro 
make him more deſpicable,and ridiculous ; 
and which is worle, the ſecret Diſdain the 
Audience hath tor ſuch a Panegyriſt, often 
flides from his Perſon to his Subject ; 
which makes his Exhortation nauſeous ; 
and helps to bring Virtue it {elf into Dif- 
grace, 

If it be objected, That the Poverty of 
{ome of the Clergy torces them to tuppreſs 
their - Sentiments in fome things; and to 
ſuffer whatever an encroaching lemper ſha!l 
think fit to put upon them: To this I 
anſwer, "That the Tempration to this Sin 
ought to have been prevented betore their 
going into Holy Orders: For thoſe who 
cannot be {upplicd with a competent For- 
tune by themſelves, their Relations, or ar 
leaſt, by ſome creditable independent Pre- 
ierment, 
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ferment, had much better chuſe ſome othe 
inferiour Employment ; than expoſe them- 
ſelves to ſuch apparent Danger in this : But 
if their own or their Friends Imprudence, 
hath ſent them unprovided into the Church, 
*tis more Reputable, Conſciencious, and to 
a generous Mind more eafie too, to fubmit 
to the Inconveniencies of their own Po- 
verty, than to the Pride of others; and to 
prefer a bomely, unornamented Liberty, 
to a ſplendid Servitude, And as for tho 

( if there be any ſuch ) who do not dil- 
charge their Office with that Plainnefs, and 
diſcreetly managed Reſolution which God F 
and the Church expetts from them; it will F 
not be improper to remind them of what 
Mr. Herbert hath written upon this Occa- 
ſion, Country Parſon, pag. 5. where he telk 
us, © That ſuch Perſons wrong the Prieft- 
« hood, neglett their Duty, and ſhall be {6 
« far from that which they ſeek by their 
« Over-ſubmiſſiveneſs and Cringing, that 
© they ſhall ever be deſpiſed. Indeed they 
have no reaſon to expett any better Uſage; 
for as Flattery is deſervedly accounted one 
of the moſt Contemptible Vices; fo a 
Clergyman when he is guilty of it, 1s the 
worſt of Flatterers, To which we may 
add, That *tis hard to conceive how the 
Oath againſt Simony can be fairly taken by 


ſuch Perfons; for certainly he that py 
is 
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his Preferment with the Prevarication of 
his Office, does no leſs contraditgthe De- 
fign of this Oath, than if he had paid down 
"4 full value in Money for it : He that 
hath barter'd away his Freedom and Uſe- 
fautneſs, ( and as much as in him lies the 
Reputation of his Order) cannot in any rea- 
my ConſtruRion be faid to be Prefented 
rats, 

Thoſe therefore who are this way con- 
cern*'d, ſhould do well to conſider, How 
Mean it is to be over-awed, and how Mer- 
cenary to be bribed into an Omiſfſion of 
their Duty ! What a ſordid and criminal 
Perfidiouſneſs is it, to Betray the Honour 
of their FunQtion, and the Happineſs of 
their Charge, For handfuls of Barley and 
pieces of Bread? Ezek. 13. How ill do they 
Repreſent the God of Faithfulneſs and 
Truth ; whg either by verbal or filent Flat- 
tery deceive Men into a talſe Perſwaſion 
of Security ; and difſemble their Apprehen- 
ſions of Danger, when the Miſtake is likely 
to prove Fatal to thoſe that lie under it ? 
Can they that pretend ( and that truly) a 
Commiſſion from our Bleſſed Saviour , 
That good Shepherd, Who laid down his 
Life for the Sheep; Can they have lo little 
Charity for the Souls of Men, as to ler” 
them miſcarry out of Ceremony and Re- 
ſpect ; and rather venture their bein 
Damn'd, 
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Damn'd, than Diſobliged? How ſuch a 
Treacherous Obſervance will be look'd up. 
on in th# Great Day of Accounts, is not 
difficult to foretel ; were it not too ſad an 
Argument to dilate upon : I ſhall only add, 
That thoſe, who in proſpett of Preferment, 
negle& any neceſſary Admomtion or Re- 
proof, are Falſe to the Intereſts of Religion, 
the Ends of their Commiſſion ; and the Au- 
thority of their Maſter. And may in ſome 
ſenſe, be ſaid to repeat the Crime of Judas; 
and fell their Saviour, 
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and Eaſe, as its own Infuffict- 

ency. This is an over officious 
Truth, and 1s always at a Man's Heels ; 
ſo that if he looks about him, he mult take 
notice of it whether he will or not. Thoſe 
who are ignorant of this ImperteCttion, are 
the greatelt Proofs of it. When the wound 
does not complain upon Searching, tis a 
ſign of Mortification, He that 1s almoſt 
Blind, and can't ſec it, ſeems to have loſt 
the Notion, as well as the «ſe of Sight. 
In ſuch caſes, to be without Sex/e, is com- 
monly to be without Cure: And though it 
may ſeem an odd Undertaking, to give a 
good Reaſon why a Man's Reaion 1s not 
Good : Yet upon the leaſt Enquiry, we ſhall 


Here are few Things Reaſon can 
diſcover with ſo much Certainty 


* find too many Experiments to keep up the 


Paradox. To give ſome Inſtances of the 
Short 
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Shortneſs, and Diſorder of this Faculty. How 
Languid it is under the Impotencies of-Im- 
maturiry, and Age. How often it Drops, 
or over{hoots by the Diſproportions of Di- 
ſtance, or Application. How *tis rundown 
by Fancy, and debauched by Intereſt. For 
the purpoſe, as Monſieur Paſchall obſerves, 
The Extremes either of Youth or Age, 
- make a Man's Judgment fail him. If Ja 
thinks too Little upon Things, he over- 
looks Truth; and if too Long, he is too 
much dozed to perceive it. He that views 
his own Handy work juſt as it comes off 
the Anvil; is apt to be too favourably pre- 
poſſeſſed to pronounte : And if he ſtays 
till *tis Cold, and the Model js decay'd in 
his Memory, *tis odds but ſome of the 
Finer Parts will eſcape him. There is but 
one preciſe point proper to ſhew a Picture 
in ; The reſt Miſrepreſent by Nearneſs, or 
Diſtance; by being too High, or too Low, 
Perſpettive will tell us this Nice place in 
Painting ; but in Thinking and Morality *tis 
not ſo ealily fixed. Things are often Mif- 
marked both in Contemplation and Life, 
for want of Application or Integrity. We 
are too Lazy to find out Truth ; or too 
much Interetted to conteſs it. In ſetling 
the Value and Quality of an Object; we ei- 
ther follow the Multitude, who judge at 
random, take Things upon Trult, and dote 


upon 
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upon Cuſtoms, though never ſo unreafon- 
ably begun : Or elſe, we are governed by 
thoſe who Lead the Faſhion; where the 
danger of Imitation is littleleſs, through the 
Vanity and Deſign of our Guides, Upon 
this Balis Opizzez is erected, as it ftands in 
Oppoſition to Reality : Hence proceed the 
Miſtakes of Choice, and Averſion; the Mil- 
calculations upon Merit ; and the M:ſma- 
nagements of Purſuit. And the worlt 15, 
Opimion, or the Common Sentiment de- 
ceives the more dangerouſly, becauſe it do's 
not Deceive always: It would be infallt- 
bly Right, if *twas infallibly Wrong. For 
then we might judge by Contradiction, 
But being Counterfeit only tor the molt parrt, 
it gives us no Marks to diſcover the Im- 
polture ; But ſtamps Truth and Fallhood 
with the ſame Imprefſlion, What procures 
Regard and Reputation to Perſons, and 
Things? Truly often nothing but Opinian:; 
for it you come to examine them cloſely, 
you will find them ſhrink in the Argument. 
What gives a Value to Jewels, and other 
Little Curioſities? Whar heightens the Ex- 
pences of Luxury in Rarities; and ects the 
Dice upon a Man's Palate? Why nothing 
but Fancy {till ; tor if theſe Trifles were ra- 
ted only by Art and Uſefulnels, we ſhould 
have them much Cheaper. To go on with 
Mr. Paſchal ; Opinion commands every 
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Thing ; *Tis in a great meaſure the Foun- 
tain of Honoar ; and the Soveraign Judge of 
Sufficiency, of Beauty, and Behaviour ; for 
theſe Qualities are formed upon different 
AQtions, Geſtures, and Complexions; ac- 
cording to the Variety of Cuſtom. And 
which is more furprizing, the Standard of 
Juſt and Unjuſt, 15 often alter'd with the 
Climate; Two or three Degrees of Latr- 
tude, 1s enough to Ruine a Lawyer ; to 
make the Twelve Tables Uſeleſs; and Repeal 
the Statute Book, A Meridian upon the 
Globe, or a few Years of Poſſeſſion, de- 
cides a Cauſe; for it ſeems Ryght as well as 

Hiſtory, has its Chronological Epocha's. 
Another Inſtance of the Impotency of 
Reaſon, may be taken from the Prevalence 
of Fancy. For Example, Let a Bridge ſome- 
what Broader then the ſpace a Man uſually 
takes up in Walking ; be laid over a Prect- 
pice, or deep River : Deſire ſome eminent 
Philoſopher to take a Turn or Two upon it 
for Meditation ſake. I warrant you for all 
the Strength of his Notions, he begs your 
Pardon. For though he can demontitrate 
himſelf as fafe, as it he was upon a Bowling 
Green ; yet he is ſo Ridden by his Imagj- 
nation, that he dares not venture. And 
ſome are fo ſtruck, that the very Thought 
of ſuch an Undertaking, will make them 
turn Pale, and fall a ſweating. I need not 
run 
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run through all the Particulars of this kind. 
"Tis well known, that the fight of a Cat, or 
the ſcratching of a Plate, will diſcompoſe 
ſome People almoſt into an Agony ; and 
throw their Reaſon quite off the Hinges. 
Who would think, but that a Judge Ve- 
nerable for his Years, and Eminent tor his 
Ability, ſhould keep up his Character ; and 
behave himſelf ſuitably to Place, and Occa- 
ſion? One would ſuppoſe fuch a Perſon 
ſhould be entirely Governed by the Reatfon 
of Things ; and nor have his Imagination 
diſorder'd by the trifling Amuſements, and 
Diverſions of little People. However, for 
once, Let us feat him upon the Bexch in 
his Farrs and Scarlet ; with all the Forma- 
lities of a Court' about him. And in the 
mid'{t of the Cauſe, when one would leaſt 
expect it, if any of the Council or Witneſ- 
ſes happen to have a Ruſty Voice, or a 
fantaſtical Face ; or have been ill Treated 
by the Barber, Pll hold you a Wager this 
Reverend Man forgets his Age, his Habir, 
and his Office ſo far, as to forefeit his Gra- 
V 


ty. 

The Mind of the greateſt Man Living is 
tar from being Independent of the rnoſt 
Contemptible Accidents. The leaſt Noiſe 
1s enough to diiturb the Operation of his 
Brain, Youneed not diſcharge a Cannon to 
break the Chain of his Thoughts: The Part 
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of a ſhittle Cock, or the creaking of a Jact 
will do his Pulineſs. It may be you are 
{urpriz'd to hear him argue at an unto- 
ward incoherent rate, Don't fret your ſel, 
there is a Fly buzzing at's Ear. That's 
enough to make him Deaf to the belt Ad- 
vice. It you would have him come to him- 
ſelf, you muſt take off his little Teazer, 
which holds his Reaſon at Bay; and difor- 
ders that Soveraign Underſtanding ; which 
gives Law to Towns and Kingdoms, 

To proceed, D!ſeaſes may likewiſe berec- 
koned among the Principles of Mzſfake : For 
they ſpoil the Temper of the Blood and 
Spirits ; and by conſequence, impair the 
Judgment; and dull the Senſes which 
ſhould give us Intelligence. And if great 
Sickneſles make a ſenſible Alteration in the 
caſe; I doubt not but ſmaller Ind:{poſitions 
do a propcrtionable Difſervice. 

Farther ; Our Intereſt and Inclinations 
have a ſtrange Power in Deceiving us. A 
ſtrong Aﬀection or Diſlike, is apt to Repre- 
ſent Matters in a ditterent Light; and to 
alter their Moral Appearances. A Coun- 
cil retained before hand, finds the Juſtice of 
the Cauſe improve {trangely under a good 
Fee. On the other kde; ſome are fo hu- 
mourſomely fearful of being betray'd by 
Partiality, thar tiey are govern'd by a moit 
pareaſonable Cuutcr-Pyaſs, The anly 

way 
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way to ruine a Concern G_—_ before 
them, is to get it Recommended by their 
near Relations. "Then, They will be ſure 
to give 1t againſt you, Right or Wrong. 
To wind up theſe Reflections in an In- 
ſtance or two more. A Regard for Anti- 
quity, does not only hold us in unreaſona- 
ble Servicude ; "The Charms of Novelty 
have an cqual Aſcendant over us. Hence 
It is, that you ſhall hear Men Charge each 
other in Diſputes, either with being govern- 


ed by the Impreſſions of their Childhood ; 


or with Rambling atter new Chimera's and 
Fancy's. *Tis an hard Matter not to en- 
cline to one of theſe Extremes. I would 
be glad to fee the Man who can prove him- 
ſelt Exact. There are few Natural Prin- 
ciples ( excepting thole relating to Religion) 
againſt which there may nor be plauſible 
Objections drawn up: Inforauch, thar they 
may be made to paſs tor falſe Impreſſions et 
ther of Sexſe or Inſtruction, For the pur» 
pole, One ſtarts up and fays, * Becauſe you 
* have been uſed from your Childhood to be- 
*lievea Veſſel empty when you ſee nothing 
*in*t, this makes you fancy the probability 
F of a Vacuum, But under favour, *tis a 
*mcer Deluſion of your Senſes fortityed by 
* Cuſtom ; which you muſt re&ity by Scz- 
* exce, and Second Thoughts, it you intend 
*ro make any thing ot your Undceritanding, 

In 
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In good time replies another, © You have | 
© heard them Diſpute againſt a Vacuum 1n 
©the Schools ; Now the Reputation of the 
© Place,and the Jargon of Logick, has made 
© you diſtruſt your Senſes ; and grow mad 
*1n Mood and Figure, Prethee let's have 
© no more of this Philoſophical Foppery : 
*Return to, your firſt Miſtreſs. Nature; 
© and believe your Eye-ſight, unleſs you 
© havea mind to be Remarkable. ; 
But to leave theſe Diſputants, and con- 
clude. Y 
We may plainly perceive, That the Pre- 
judices of Education have a great Stroak iy 
many of our Reaſonings; and that the Sen- 
timents of Men, diſcover the Colour of 
their Original TinQtures. And as there are 
ſome Inbred-Principles impregnable againſt 
Cultom; ſo there areſome Cuſtoms, which 
Nature finds very Difficult to deal with. 
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TO THE 
Othing ſeems leſs under- 
ſtood, than the true In- 
tereſt of Mankind. 'T is 
granted, many vigorows Efforts 
are made, but oftentimes to ill 
purpoſe. We love to diſtingwſÞ 
our ſelues by Exceſſes, and be 
Great in Diſproportions, as if. 


"twas more creditable to be a 


Monſter than a Man. Our At- 


—_ 


 tainments cannot be over-large 3 
' and yet we manage a narrow For- 


tune, very Unthriftily. Some 
Truth# are over-looked, and 0 
thers are ſtifled, and betray d: So 
that when Jenorance and Hw- 
A 2 mour 


To the Reader. | 


mour, and Flattery, bave done | 
their parts, there s little remain- 
ing. And which is worſe, ſome 
Failings are ſo ſtrongly Entrench- 

' ed, that tis bard coming at them. 
T bey have the ProteQion of 
Names and Numbers, and claim 
a Privilege from Arreſt, But 
with Submiſſion ; Errors have no 
better Right to this ſort of San- 

| nary, than 'I reaſon bad to the 
other. It can be no barm there- 
fore to grag them out and bring 
them to Fuſtice, For Cuſtom 
has no Authority to preſcribe a- 
gainſ# Reaſon. Aﬀions bave 
not their Quality from Men, but 
Men from Afions. What's done, 
and why ; not who did it, ws the 
right way of Enquiring. 'But 
tis a Terrible Thing to flem the 
Stream 
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To the Reader. 


Stream of Praitice : We muſt be 
in the Faſhion, how ill or unrea- 
ſonable ſoever. And yet if the 
Leading People ſhould Fire their 
Houſes ina Frolick, or catch, the 
Plague, the Humour would ſcarce- 
ly go round: T bey might een dye, 
and be undone by themſelves. 


I have endeavour d to remove 


' theſe Miſtakes inthe Former Ef- 


ſays : The Deſign of what Fol- 
lows is much the ſame. It is to 
diſmngage us from Prejudice and 
falſe Reaſoning. To Proportion 
our Hopes and our Fears. To 
keep us from drawing our Preten- 
frons too Big, and our Faults too 
Little. Tis to expoſe the Weak: 
neſs of Atheiſm, and to Unmask 
the Deformities of Vanity and ill 


' Nature. In ſhort, "tis to direft the 


A 3 Offices 


To the Reader. 
Offices of Life, and reach into Buſs 


neſs, and Converſation. 

Some of the Subjefs ſeem to re- 
quire brighter Colours ; And there 
the Turn is ſomewhat different 
from what if bad been, upon a more 
ſolemn Argument. As for the Per- 
formance, T canonly wiſh it would 
bave beld up. I um ſenſuble Suffici- 
ency, and Expettations, and Cen-- 
ſure,run bigh at preſent, T bere's no 
Proportion between Senſe and Con- 

ſcience. Men Write and Reliſh 

much better, and Live much worſe 
than formerly. Beſides, a Cauſe of 
Concern ought to be pleaded to Ad- 
vantage. Virtue, if one couldgoto 
the Expence ont, deſerves an E- 
quipage, both to mark berQuality, 
and Command Reſpet. 

I'm ſure the Reader is beartily 

©: þ of the 


To the Reader. 
beſpoke on the other fade. Some Au- 
thors, (I am ſorry it may be faidſo) © 


ſeem to Solictt for Vice. One would 


think, Atheiſm and Lewaneſs were 
ſome very uſeful Diſcoveries, they 


are ſo carefully cultivated and im- 
proved. With what Magnificence 


| of Art are theſe T bings ſet off ?: 


With what Afﬀe@ing Ideas, points 
of Wit, and pompons Deferiptions ? 
As if it was a glorions Exploit t0 
ſap tbe Foundations of Fuſtice, to 


ſtrike at the Vitals of Religion,and 


Debaſe Mankind into Brutes ! No 
doubt ont, Modeſty and Conſcience 


are great Enemies to Society ; tis . © 


pity therefore they are not thrown 
aff their Baſs and Laugh'd ont of 
Countenance. What then ; muſt fine 
T boughts be ſtifled and the k ange 
of Fancy check d? Is not this to 
| A 4 cramp 


To the Reader. 

cramp our Underſtandings, and im: 
poſe Dullneſs on the World? Tes, 
ſuch Reſtraints without queſtion, 
are great Grievances:If a Man did 
not Mlurther now and then,he might 
poſſibly forget the Uſe of his Wea- 
pon. Well ! If Senſe be ſo ill Na- 
' turd a cuality, I wiſh we had leſs 
ont, What if ſome People have 
Vit? Muſt we therefore bave no 
Religion ? muſt the Scriptures be 
ill Treated, the nobleſt Profeſſions 
ridiculed,and theDignity of T hings 
made an Argument for Contempt ? 
T grant there may be R himing in 
- ſuch Conſequences, but certainly no 
Reaſon. To be Muſe-ridden at 
this rate is ſomewhat bard. If 
theſe Outrages are repeated, we 
mui think of Reprizals ; and 

that's all I ſhall ſay at preſent. 


FAME. - 


DIALOGUE «» 


BETWEEN 


Phitalethes and Philotimns. 


TT ? 


diſoblige your Buſineſs: You 
ſeem to lit in a Poſture of 


\ Philal. I OurServant. Por afraid I may 


Thinking, 

Philot, T am fo : And without more Ce- + 
remony, for that Reaſon am glad to fee 
you : For *tis in your Power to aſſilt me in 
the Argument I am upon. + 
; oy al. I dare not ſay fo. But pray what 
is It * 

Philot. T was conſidering the Shortnc(s 
pf Life, and what ill Husbands weare of (6 

ſlender 
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ſlender a Fortune. We manage at thatrate 
of Sluggiſhneſs and NegleQ, as if we hada 
. thouſand Years for Leiſure and Inn 
ment. The greater Part enter only like 
Mautes, to fill the Stage. * Sure they think 
themſelves born to ſhew their Inſignifican- 
cy: Whyelſe do they make the Voyage of 
Life to ſo little Purpoſe, and'ſpend their 
Taper in ſmoke and ſmother ? 
Philal. Look you ! All Metals will not 
(ſhine alike. Betides, the Generality want 
hn | to brighten and burniſh. They 
are diſabled by Labour and Indifence ; and 
cannot diſtinguiſh themſelves with that Ad- 
vantage yau ſeem to expect. 

Philot. However, if.they would put on, 
they might be remarkable in their own 
way. Glow-worms will ſhine though un- 
der a Hedg; and when the Wine is gene- 
rous the leaſt drop will ſparkle. But, like 

ers, People are willing to diflemble 
their Ability ; and charge their Sloth upon 
their Impotence: Whereas if they would 
rowſe their Spirits, and awaken their Vi 
gour, they might probably in a ſhort time 
command the Force of Nature,reduce their 
Buſineſs to the Art of Clock-work,and make 
it {trike of its own accord. For if you ob- 
f:rve, the Drudging part of Life-is ay 


oO 


' owing to Clumſineſs and Ignorance; w 


cither wants proper Tools, or Skill to uſe 
them, 


——— ——— 
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2M. But thisis not all : For in my Opi- 
ion, the Credit of the Improvement would 
xceed the Convenience. | 

Philal. If every Body did their Beſt, and 


ſtrain'd to the Extent of poſſibility, I grant 


you, Things and Perſons, would be really 
valuable ; and Admiration an Argument of 
Worth : But now, conſidering the Dege- 
neracy of Mankind, the common Cry ſigni- 
fies not inuch, Ifa Man does well, lethim 
think ſo, and reward himſelf. To creep 
aer Applauſe, is a ſervile and precarious 


Sa ON. 
Philot, Without Reflethon ; thoſe who 
deſpiſe Fame ſeldom deſerve it. We are 
apt to undervalue the Purchaſe we cannor 
reach, to conceal our Poverty the better. 

Philsl, What if *tis held too high, or I 
don't need it; Is it any harm to fay ſo? 

Philat, It argues a Tinfture of Conceit ; 
for we cannot leſſen the common Opinion, 
without preferring our own, 

Philal, You know I ara not fingular ; 
bur if I were, I might modeitly enoughap- 
peal from Nambers to Reaſon ; tor there the 
Cauſe mult be tryed at laſt. | 

Philot, Tam willing to caſt it upon that 
Iſſue. And wy Thinking, the general De- 
lire of Fame, if we had nothing more tor'r, 


' proves it reaſonable. People ot all Condi- 


tions have a Regard for publick Eiteem, and 
=& $a are 
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are willing to beremember'd as long, ani 
toasmuch advantage asmay be: Now Nl 
ture does not uſe to ſpread an Inclination 6 
wide but for ſignificant Purpoſes. It ſeem 
tobe given for an Incitement to Induſtry, 
Ferment thrown into the Blood to work if 
up to Ation, Itreconciles Men to Labou W 
and Hazard, ſupports their Conſtancy, an{ 
helps them to ſhake off:Sloth and Deſpay, 
And as there are few unaffeQted with ith 
ſome meaſure, ſoit takes the firmeſt holdd 
generous Minds. *Tis a Spark which kindks 
upon the beſt Fuel, and buras brighteſt 
the braveſt Breaſt, Wealth and Pleaſure 
are vulgar. Aims, but *tisGlory which is the 
Ambition of a Hero. And when Honour 
once gained the Afﬀections, they ſcorn to 
admit a Rival. Eaſe, and Luxury, and Love, 
and all muſt give way to the Favorite Ds 
fire. The Manisnot to be engaged by an 
Diverſions, excepting thoſe which ſecond 
his Paſhon, and -ſerve him in his Deſign, 
And it muſt begranted, the World has not 
been a little obliged this way : The famous 
Generals, Hiſtorians, Poets, and Painters dt 
Antiquity, whence were they produced bit | 


« 
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f:om this generous Principle? "This was the” 
Paſhon that puſhed on Themiſtocles and Bra- 
fidas, that raiſed the Stile of Thaucyadiades ; 
that tormed the Greatneſs of Philip and A- 
/exander. 'This is that which gives the w” 
an 


_ 
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and the Head their laſt Imprquement ;ſhar- 
pens the Invention, and the Sword ; agd 
6, ans us all the Wonders of Art, of Con- 
jutt, and Courage. Had it not been for 
his noble Ardour, Men would have ſtop'd 
at bare Convenience : The Growth of Sci- 
ence and Ingenuity had been check'd, and 
Laboy (fe not graced with ſo much Ornament 
mayer and ificence. 'The Rhodian Coloſſus had 
Ne  Wbeen loſt ; the Carian Mauſoleum, and the 
m1 Egyptian Pyramids unbuilt. Now why a 
hold ality thus beneficial may not be che- 
. riſhed and admired, is paſt my Under- 
kindls Gand; 


Philsþ After all your magnifying of 
| is tle (Fame, Pm afraid *twill not hold up to your 
our ks (S@ndard. *Tis a rich Soil L grant you ; bur 
oftener cover'd with Weeds than Grain, 

1 Love # 10u fay it produces Heroes ; ſo much the 
_ ws, worſe, *Twas well if there were fewer of 
Dy any em: For I ſcarcely ever heard of any, ex- 
- 4 by cepting Hereyles,butdid more Miſchief than 
Yeſion, #&99d. Theſe overgrown Mortals common- 
ol roſe their Wil with their Right hand, and 

ir Reaſons with their Left. Their Pride 

5 their Tz#le, and their Power puts them in 
Poſſeſſion. Their Pomp is furniſhed from 
Rapine, and their Scarlet dyed with human 
Blood. To drive Juſtice, and Peace, and 
Plenty before them, is a noble Victory ; and 
the progreſs of Violence goes for Extent of 
Empre. 


Al 
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Empire. To, mention ſome of your ow 
Inftances: Pray how did Philip's gloriow 
Humour diſcover it ſelf? Why moſtly by 
debauching, outraging, and murthering hy 
Neighbours. ”Tis true, the Man was brave; 
and had been ſeverely handled by ſhewing 
it. He had fought himſelf almoſt to the 
Stumps, bur ſtill he went on : And hadrs 
ther have neither Limbs, nor Senſes, than 
Greece ſhould have any Liberty. And an 
I toadmire a Man becauſe he will uſe hin- 
ſelfill, to uſe me worſe ? And as for Alex 
ander, What extent Oey did he Rz 
vage ; and how many Thouſands were{s 
crifticed tohis Caprice ? What Famine, what 
Inundation, what Plague, could Keep pact 
with him ? Did he not burn the Capital d 
an Empire in a Frolick? If his Power hal 
been equal to his Ambition, God coull 
ſcarcely have made the World faſter tha 
he would havedeſtroyedit. If Wrecks; and 
Ruins, and Deſotations of Kingdoms, art 
marks of Greatneſs; Why don't we wr 
ſhip a Tempeſt, and erect a Statue for the 
_ Plague ? A Panegyrick upon an Earthquake 
15 every jot as reatonable,as upon ſuch Con- 
you as theſe. As for the aQtive and pref 
ing Indbſtry of theſe Men, and the Hard 
ſhips they tubmut to; what is it, in plat 
Engliſh, but indefatigable Il-nature; and 


laborious Malice? And are wein lovewitl 
2 
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a Wotffor his dih or a Highway-man 
for-being on the Road late, and ig bad wea- 
ther ? But they have Courage too. What 
then ? I *tis only a Second to 
Injuſtice, and falls on without Provocation, 
is aDi to a CharaQter, Is a Ty- 

to be courted for its Fierceneſs ? Does 
the Strength of a Poyſon make it the more 
Glorious? Or is a Fire to be commended 
for being ſo bold as to burn a Houſe down ? 
If you ſay they hazard their Perſons, let 
them take what follows ; that will not 
mend the matrer, unleſs their Quarrel was 
more defenſible. He that will venture the 
cutting his own Throat rather than not cut 
—— mn a get fem I 

e naword; a 

Glory x” ap tranſports Men into very dan- 
gerous Exceſſes, and makes them the Bane 
of the Age they live in. ?Tis true, it helps 
to keep the World from being over-ſtock'd ; 


and ifthat be a Credit, let them make their 
moſton't. Your Improvement of Arts and 


Sciences, I grant, deſerves Commendation ; 


———Y they were laboured to oblige the 
orld, Butif Men beat their Brains onl 
to be talF*dof ; Ithink their Skill can hard- 


ly exceed their Vanity. And as for thoſe 


magnificent Structures you mentioned, I 
conceive them but {mall Additions to Thoſe 
who built them. For what Connexion is 


there 
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there between a great heap of Stones, and 
a great Man ? Or how can you infer the 
one from the other ? | 

Philot. Certainly ſuch a ſtupendious Pile 
beſpeaks the Power of him that raiſed it. 

Philal. Yes. It proves a Prince had Men 
and Money in abundance ; and is that ſuch 
a Wonder ? 

Philot. 1 thought the Nobleneſs and Cu- 
riofity of the Work had proved ſomething 


more. 
Philal. Tt does fo. But the Credit of that 


does not belong to the Monarch, but the 
Maſon. | 

Philot, However the Prince hasthe Name 
on't. Now methinks *tis a glorious Privi- 
| Tegetohaveone's Memory honorably hand- 
ed down to after Ages ; and to ſtand upon 
Record to the lateſt periods of Time. Tobe- 
contented with Three or Fourſcore years of 
Breath, looks like a vulgar SatisfaCtion. 

Philal. As much Breath as you pleaſe : 
But pray let it come from my own Lungs, 
not hom the Trumpet of Fame; for that's 
too thin to live on, 

Philot. ?Tis Life at ſecond hand, and in 
ſome degree preterable tothe firſt ; becauſe 
*tis freerirom Envy; and laſts longer into 
the bargain, 

Philal, A Man 1s longer Dead than Li- 
ving; therefore.4t ſeems he had better 

the 
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the firit. This Logick won't do. © And as 
for your ſecond hand Living, before you 
depend too much upon it, you would do 
well to try itin a parallel Inſtance, 

Philot. How is that ? 

Philal. Why by ſecond hand Eating and 
Drinking ; or doing it by Proxy, Be not 
ſurprized, the Caſes are plainly alike : For 


' if another Man's Talking can give me a Sort 


of Life, why not his Eating too; eſpecially 
when *tis done upon my. Account ? Now if 
you pleaſe, IT will a&t for you 1n this later 
Buſinefs, and then ſee how you will thrive 
upon the Repreſentation. | 

Philot, Well! When you have faid all, 
I would not have my Name thrown into 
my Coffin, if I could help it. Oblivion 
methinks looks like Annihilation: And not 
be TalF4 of, isalmoſt notto Be. | 

Philal. Your Name ! A Chimerical Ad- 
vantage! Pm ſorry you are fo ſolicitous to 
immortalize a Sound, What 1s Ceſar the 
better for our knowing he was called ſo ? 
Was it worth his while to charge 1n Fifty 
Battles, only to leave a few Letters of the 
Alphabet behind him ? 

=-====—St decora novimus vocabula, 

Num ſeire conſumptos datur ? ; 

A Name is but a weak Repreſentation : 
And if the Piece was never {o well finithed, 
whar ſignifies that which isnever ſeen ? 

B  Philzt, 
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Philot. You mean by him for whom it 
was drawn ? 

Philal. Yes. For ſuppoſing a Man's Me- 
mory never ſo honorably treated at Japan, 
if he was not tocome there, nor receive in- 
telligence of the Reſpe&, what could he 
make on't? Such an unknown Ceremony 
would ſignify juſt as much as Adoration to 
a Statue : He that is inſenſible of the F4Q, 
muſt be inſenſible of the Pleaſure. 

Philot. Why cannot the Preſumption of 
what is done give him ſome Satisfaction? 

Philal. The Certainty of ſuch an Advan- 
tage cannot be reaſonably preſumed. Many 
a one dies, and makes a large Proviſion for 
his Memory; and leavesit very rich in Tomb- 
ſtones, PiQtures, Records, and ſuch other 
Chattels of Reputation : But heisno ſooner 
gone, but comes a Fire, a Deluge, or an 
Earthquake, ſweeps away all the Diſtin- 
Qtions of Condition, and buries the Great 
and Small in a common Obſcurity, Now 
the Concern, for fear of ſuch an Accident, 
* muſt ſpoil the Pleaſure of your Preſumpti- 
on. Belides, take Things at the beſt, you 
mult expe&t your Memory will be much 
confined, andas it were, baniſhed from the 
_ part of the World. You are abſo- 

1tely loſt to all the Ages before you. And 

. as for the reſt, if you were a Prince, you 

would be farther unknown than Ou g 
whuc 
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which makes your Obſcurity greater than 
your Renown. What Tribute of Honour 

d the four Empires from China, or Ame- 
rice? How many Nations have there been 
which never ſomuchas heard of the Roman 
Name? Alas! what can a private Man ex- 
pe& at this rate? What a ſlender Portion 
mult fall to his Share ; and that without 
Security ? The Cuſtoms of his Country 
may be changed, the Notions of Honour 
renverſed, and the Language which ſhould 
commend him worn out, Thus the con- 

uering Goths altered the State of Things, 
defaced the Monuments of Antiquity, rt» 
fled the Living and the Dead, and ſuered 
no Marks of Greatneſs but thew own. 

Philot, Theſe Caſualties muſt be ventur< 
ed ; what may be, may be otherwiſe, Let 
us overſhoot the Grave as far as we can, 
and make the moſt of our Materals, 

Philal. What arethoſe? 

Philot. They are thoſe Advantages of 
Perſon, Fortune, or Improvement ; which 
every one values himſelt moſt upon. 

Philal. Let's fee then how durable and 
ſhining they are. Now take them in ge- 
neral, and you'll find them no more than 
ſome little Progreſs in Art, ſome Smatter- 
ings in Science, ſome Pretenſions in Figure 
and Station ; ſomething remarkable it = 
be in Eating, Dreſſing, os Diverſions, Theſe 
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are the Inclinations of no ſmall Number : 
Theſe are the Qualities they ſtrive to excel 
in; and this oftentimes is the true Inven- 
tory of their Glory. And can they think it 
worth their while to be remember'd by ſuch 
Tokens as theſe ? Pm ſorry they think their 
Underſtandings will be no better improved 
by Dying. 

Philot. After all, there muſt be ſome- 
thing more in the Matter : For every one 
is ſtriving to fortify againſt the Afſaults of 
Time. You ſee Artificers, Men of Learn- 
ing and Fortune, get their Names wrought 
into their Works, and Eſtates, as far as they 
can: And for this reaſon the Bulk of the 
Inheritancegs caſt upon a ſingle Perſon. 

Philal. The Vanity of ſome Parents 
makes them unnatural ; and att as if they 
were of kin to none but the Eldeſt Son.” Tis 
true, their Project of perpetuating is com- 
mon andancient too. The Scripture ( Pſal. 
49. ) mentions ſome who called their Lands 
after their own Names, out of the ſame fan- 
ciful Proſpe& : But mark what follows, 
This u ther Fooliſhneſs, and yet their Poſte- 
rity praiſe their Saying ; that is, they did 
as Fooliſhly too. Not that *tis a Folly for a 
Man to leave his Name upon his Eſtate : 
But to imagine that this Proviſion will do 
him any fervice when he is Dead, There is 
the Weakneſs, People may talk what the 
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All the Homage and Rhetorick in the World 


- can neer perſwade him out of his Miſery. 


He that 1s contemn'd by the Wiſe, and pu- 
niſh'd by the Mighty ; what comfort can 
he receive by the Applauſe of the Little and 
Inſignificant ? The Acclamations of an In- 
fant, ora Parrot, would be a flender Satif- 
faftion to one that lay bleeding under the 
Sentence of his Prince ; that was degraded 


and ſtigmatiz'd, tortur'd with pain and ig- 


nominy. Now this isthe Fate of thoſe who 
raiſe themſelves upon the ruins of Con- 
ſcience, wreſt their Figure from Law and 
Juſtice, and ſeize a Greatneſs God never 
meant them, And as for thoſe who land 
on the right ſide of the Shore ; they will 
bave much bigger Company, much better 
Entertainment, than this World affords, 

B 3 "They'll 
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They'll leave their childiſh Fancies behind 
them, out-grow the Stature of mortal De- 
fires, and ſcorn thoſe little Amuſements 
which pleaſed them here, All this is faid 
on ſuppoſition that departed Spirits have the 
knowledg of human Afairs, which is not 
very probable, The other World, and 
this, ſeems too far aſunder to be within 
Hearing, And for the Liberty of returning 
zxcognito, T believe *tis no common Privi- 
lege. When we are once dead, in all like- 
lihood the Scene of this World is wholly 
withdrawn. : And that we either have 
not the Curioſity, or the Power, to reco- 
ver it, 

Philot, T muſt repeat, That this Earneſt- 
neſs for recommending the Memory to 
Poſterity, is an unextinguiſhable Deſire. It 
governs in all Places, "Times, and Condi- 
tions. Andto think a little Philoſophy can 
check the force, and damm upthecurrent of 
Nature, is a fanciful Undertaking. You 
might as good attempt to lay a Storm by 
Reaſoning ; and ſtop a Sea-breach by pro- 
ving the Water gets nothing by overflow- 


Ng. 

Philal. There are ſeveral Diſeaſes as uni- 
yerfal as the Deſire you mention, and as 
much fixed in the Conſtitution ; but be- 
cauſe they are natural, it ſeems we muſt not 
£0 about to cure them.----- 

| _ Philot, 
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Philot. One Word and Thave done. I fay 
then, To baffle the ExpeCtations of Fame 1s 
to diſcourage Deſert. It ſtrikes Induſtry 
almoſt dead, damps the Spirits, and makes 
thePulſe beat lazily, If your Maxims ſhould 
take Place, Mens Underſtandings would 
grow downwards ; their Courage and Ca- 
pacity ſhrink up; and a little time would 
return us into the unpoliſh'd Ignorance of 
the firſt Ages. 

Philal. No. Preſent Neceſſity, and Con- 
venience, would prevent that Conſequence. 
And to filence your Fears more effetually, 
there are a great many other Motives to 
Merit ſtill remaining, | 
/ A Man may affect an Excellency for the 
fake of Improvement ; for the Satisfaftion 
of Significancy, He may do it to excite an 
Emulation in others, tooblige his Poſterity, 
ro ſerve his Country ; and to furniſh out 
Life to the belt Advantage. Diſcoveries of 
Truth, Defence of Juſtice, Examples of 
Courage, and ſuch other diſtinguiſhing 
Qualities, are allowed to entertain the 
Owner, and reward him for the Expence 
of the Practice, We may pleaſe our ſelves 
by conſidering, that our good Deeds will ſur- 
viveus; and that the World is, and is like- 
ly tobe, the better for our coming into it. 

' Andifthis will not fatisfy you, as indeed 
it ought not, you may carry your Ambition 
B 4 to 
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to a nobler Height. I fay, to a nobler 
Height; for I cannot help reminding you, 
that the Opinion of poor Mortals ſignifies 
not much, They pronounce upon imper- 
fe& Views, ſhoot their Bolt atrandom; and 
want either Strength or Steadineſs to hit 
the Mark. Their Partlities yo their Judg- 
ment, and make them Praiſe and Cenſure 


without Reaſon or Meaſure. Like ſome 
SpeQators in a Play, they are apt to Laugh 
and Admire in the wrong Place: To com- 
mend a Man for his Follies and his Faults ; 
or for that which is not properly his own. 
But to ſpeak familiarly, There are great 
People in the other World: For Rank, for 


Merit, and Sufficiency, extreamly valuable. 
The Reſpe&t of theſeI confeſs is worth the 
Working for. Their Commendation is a 
Title indeed ; enough to affect the moſt 
mortified Humility, But if we expe this 
Honour, we muſt Live as it were under 
their Obſervation ; and govern our Beha- 
viour by their Maxims. Taking this for a 
Rule, that with them, there 1s no bein 
Great, and good for Nothing ; no Pollel: 
ſing without Purchaſe ; and nothing cur. 
rent, but Honeſty and Virtue. 
Good night, 
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Shall ſay nothing concerning the The- 

| ory of Muſick : Thoſe whohavea mind 
to inform themſelves about it, may 
conſult Boethins, Glareanus, Galtruchius, and 
others, who have written upon this Sub- 
ject. My.Buſineſs ſhall only be to touch a 
little upon the Antiquity, r & Reputation, 
and the Force of this Science. "The Anti- 
uity of Muſick reaches beyond the Flood : 
bal, Noah's Brother, is ſaid to bethe Father, 
or firſt Teacher, of thoſe who handled the 
Harp, and the Orgay, And how far a Ge- 
nius which lay that way might improve his 
Invention, 1n Seven or Eight hundred years 
of Life and Vigour, is not eaſy to imagine. 
So that for ought we know, an Antcdilu- 
vain Air might as far'exceed all the later 
Performances of Greece and Italy, as That 
World is {ſuppoſed to have done the preſer:. 


And how much foever'T his, as well asother,, - 


entertaining Arts, might ſuffer by the Flood, 
by the Shortneſs of Lite, and the N cceſiryag 
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of Labour ; it wasnot long before it emer- 
ged again: As wemay learn from the Song 
of Moles, and the Timbrel of Miriam. 

likewiſe, who is ſuppofed no lefs Antient 
than the other, mentions ſeveral Sorts of 
Muſical Inftruments, ( Ch. 21.) And which 
is obſervable, neither of theſe Divine Au- 
thors ſpeak ofthem as Things newly inven- 
ted. As for the Heathen, They did not 
_ todivert themſelves this way in thoſe 
earlier Ages: Linus and Amphion, and Or- 
phews, and Chiron, who all lived before'the 
Trojan War, were famous Muſicians in their 
Times. Some of theſe Heroes were at the 
Head of the Argonautick Expedition. And 
therefore I cannot ſee why the Welch Harp, 
if it was Dubbed, might not make as ho- 
nourable a Knighthood as the Golden Fleece; 
eſpecially ſince they would have Apollo for 
the Sovereign of their Order, To come alittle 
Lower: Homer brings in Achilles, relievi 

his Melancholy with his Lute. And Tal, 
tells us, thatthe Antient Grec:ans, the moſt 
poliſhed Nation at that time, did not think 
a Gentleman well Bred, unleſs he could 
perform his part at a Conſort of Muſick. In- 
ſomuch that Themiſtocles, though otherwiſe 
a great Perſon, was taxed for being dete- 
Etive inthis Accompliſhment. ?Tis true, he 
turn'd offthe Cenſure with a Trough fort of 


a Jeſt. He knew how to take a ws, be 
aid ; 
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faid ; but as for Thrumming upon a Fiddle, 
he left it to ſuch Finical Sparks as they 
were. Mufick was antiently uſed in the 
beſt Company, and upon the greateſt Oc- 
caſons. *T was the Entertainment of People 
of Quality : It bore a part in the Magnifi- 
cence of 'Triumphs, and in the Solemnities 
of Religion. The Heathen Liturgy confilt- 
cd partly in Hymns, and their Sacrifices 
were ofter*d up with Muſick ; as Pl/utarch in- 
forms us : The Jewiſh Service, though with 
a proper diverſity, was likewiſe thus regu- 
lated. And by the Scripture-Defcriptions 
ſeems tobe performed with that Exquiſite= 
neſs, as if nothing but the New Jeruſalem 


| could reach the Harmony ofthe 0/4, The 


beſt Poets thought - this Entertainment 
great enough for the E/ſian Fields. And 


{ St. John has brought it into Heaven, or into 


the Miſlennial Paradifiacal Earth, which is 
next to it. ( Rev, 14.) Indeed Muſick, when ' 
rghtly order'd, cannot be prefer'd too 
much. For it recreates and exalts the Mind 
at the ſame time, It compoſes the Paſſions, 
affords a ſtrong Pleaſure, and excites a No- 
bleneſs of Thought, But of this more at- 
terwards, | 

The Manner of the Conveyance of 
Sounds, which is as it were the Balis of 
Muſick, is unintelligible. For what can be 
more Strange, than that the rubbing = 
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little Hair and Cat-gut together,ſhould make 
ſuch amighty Alteration in a Man that fits 
at a Diſtance? Butthis Wonder of Perception 
is not peculiar tothe Ear : For the Operations 
of all the Sexſes are in ſome reſpect incom- 
prehenſible. The Senſe of Hearing, as well 
as that of S:ght, ſeems to be ofa Superior 
Order to the reſt, It commands a Satif- 
faction at a greater Diſtance, ſtrikes a finer 


Stroke, and makes a ſingle Obje&t divide 


it ſelf without Leſſening. For Inſtance : A 
Man may ſee the Lightof a Candle,and hex 
a Voice or Inftrument, as well it there be 
Ten in the Room, as ifhe was there alone, 
The Stream of Sounds, though cut into {e- 
veral Rivulets, comes as full to the Ear as 
if it had but one Channel to feed. The Taft 
and Touch are, if one may ſay ſo, more nar- 
row Spirited, "They engroſs an Objett to 


themſelves, and won't let the Company | 


ſhare with them. They take faſter Hold 
*tis true, but then they do not Salute ſo Ce- 
remoniouſly, They are, comparatively, a 
ſort of Robuſt, Peaſantly Senſes : And thoſe 
who indulge them are, in reality, of the 
loweſt Rank of Mankind. The Force of 
Muſick is more wonderful than the Con- 
veyance. How ſtrangely does it awaken 
the Mind ? It infuſes an unexpected Vigour, 
makes the Impreſſion agreable-and ſpright- 
ly,and ſeems to furniſh a new Capacity, , 
we 
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— | well as anew Opportunity of SatisfaQtion. 
lake & It Raiſes, and Falls, and Counterchanges 
fits BY the Paſſions at an unaccountagble Rate. It 
tion © Charms and Tranſports, Ruffles and Be- 
ions Þ calms, and Governs with 'an almoſt ar- 
om- | bitrary Authorixy, There is _ an 
well & Conſtitution ſo heavy, or any Reaſon 74 
rior well fortified, as to be abſolutely proof a- 
ati gainſt it. Ulyſſes, as much a Hero as he 
aner W was, durſt not truſt himſelf with the Sy- 
vide W rens Voices: He knew, if he had not 
':AÞ waxed up his Ears, they would quickly 
hear Z have ſpoiled his Philoſophy. TI believe the 
e be BE fofter Muſick may be the more irrifiſtible of 
one, Þ the two; becauſe the Soul has a ſort of Ge- 
 ſe- Þ neroity in it, which loves rather to be 
ra | Courted than Stormed. However, the 
aff & rougher Sounds are not without their Ef- 
nar- Þ feft, Have you not obſerved a Captain at 
t to Þ the Head ofa Company, how much he is al- 
any | ter'd at the Beat of a Drum ? Whata vi- 
Told # gorous Motion, what an ereGted Poſture , 
Ce- | whatan enterprizing Viſage, all of a Sud- 
y, 2 | dain? His Blood charges in his Veins, his 
hoſe Þ Spirits jump like Gunpowder, and ſeem 
the F impatient to attack the Enemy, The An- 
e of | tients weremuch our Superiors in this My- 
;on- | ſtery., They knew how to Arm a Sound 
ken | better, and to put more Force and Con- 
our, | queſt in it than we underſtood. 'Togive an 
ght- | Inſtance or two : Thimothens,a Grecian, my 
0 
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| {> great a Maſter, that he could make ; a 


Man ſtorm and Wager like a Tempe, 
Ac:d then,by _—_ he Notes,and the T ime, 
he would take him downagain, and ſweeten 
his Humour 1n a trice. One time,when Alex. 
ander was at Dinner, this Man play'd him 
Phrygian Air : The Prince immediately riſes, 
ſnatches up his Lance, and puts himſelf ins 
to a Poſture of Fighting. And the Retreat 
was no ſooner Sounded by the Changed 


the Harmony, but his Arms were Ground. 


ed, and his Fire extin&; and he fat down 
as orderly as if he had come from one of Ari 


ftotles Lefures. I warrant you Demonſthen: 


would have been Flouriſhing about ſuch a Þ 
Buſineſs a long Hour, and may be not have 
done it neither. But Timothers had a nearer 
Cut to the Soul: He could Neck a Paſſion 
at a Stroke, and lay it Aſleep. Pythags- 
ras once met with a Parcel of drunken Fel- Þ 
lows, who were likely to be troubleſom 
enough. He preſently orders the Muſik 
to play Grave, and chop into a Dorn: 
Upon this, they all threw away their Gr- 
lands, and were as ſober and as ſhames-faced 
as one would wiſh. / 

That the Muſick of the Antients could 
command farther than the Modern, js paſt 
Diſpute. Whether they were Maſter , of a 
greater Compals of Notes, or knew the Se- 
cret of varying them more artificially _ 
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ther they adjuſted the Intervals of Silence 
more exatly, had their Hands or their 
Voices farther improved, or their Inftru- 
ments 2 —_—_ : _—_ 
had a deeper In-{ight into the Philoſo 

of Nature, 6 underſtood the 7 
of the Union of the Soul and Body more 
throughly ; and from thence were enabled 
to touch the Paſſions, ſtrengthen the Sexe, 
or prepare the Medium with greater Ad- 
vantage: Whether they excell'd us in all, 
or in how many of theſe ways, Is not fo 
Clear. However this is certain, That our 
Improvements of this kind are little bet- 
ter than Alehouſe-Crowds, with reſpe&t to 
theirs. 

"Tis likely this Declenſion of Muſick has 
laid ſome Powers of the Soul perfectly a- 
{leep,for want of an Occaſion ſtrong enough 
to call them up. But poſſibly we are no 
great Loſers by it : For the Heathens often 
made an 1ll Uſe of this Advantage. The 
Fathers declaim againſt theit Theatre Mu- 
ſick, as Lewd and Licentious, No doubt 
*twas capable of being reformed to Manly 
and Religious Purpoſes. And, on the other 
hand, *tis no lefs probable we might have 
muſemploy'd it as muchas they did. 

And here it may not be improper to con- 
fider, whether there may not be ſome Cour- 
ter Sounds ; which may give the m_ 
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high a Diſguſt, as the other can a Pleaſure, 
For the Purpoſe: I believe *tis poſſible to 
invent an I»/frument that ſhall have a quite 
contrary Effe& to thoſe Martial ones now in 
Uſe. An —_— that ſhall ſink the Spi- 
rits, and ſhake the Nerves, and curdle the 
Blood, and inſpire Deſpair, and Cowardife, 
and Conſternation, at a ſurprizing Rate, 
*Tis probable the Roaring of Lions, the warb- 
ling of Cats and Schritch-Owls, together 
witha Mixture of the howling of Dogs, ju- 
diciouſly imitated and compounded, migh 
£0 a great way in this Invention. Whe- 
ther ſuch Anti-muſickas this might not be 
of Service in a Camp, I ſhall leave to the 
Military Men to conſider, To return. 


Though the Entertainments of Muſick 
are very Engaging; though they make a 


great Diſcovery of the Soul; and ſhew it 
capable of ſtrange Diverſities of Pleaſure : 
Yet to have our Paſſions lyeat the Mercy of 
a little Minſtrelſy ; tobe Fiddled out of our 
Reaſon and Sobriety ; to have our Courage 
depend upon a Dram, or our Devotions on 
an Organ, is a Sign we are not fo great as 
we might be. If we were proof againſt the 
charming of Sounds ; or could we have the 
Satisfaction without the Danger ; or raiſe 
our Minds to what pitch we leas'd by the 
Strength of Thinking, it would be a nobler 


Inſtance of Power and Perfe&ion. Burt ſuch 
an 
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'an Independency is not to be-expetted in 


this World, therefore we mult manage 
wiſely and be contented. 

One word of Charch-Maſick, and I have 
done, The End of Church-Muſfick is tore- 
lieve the Wearineſs of a long Attention ; 
to make the Mind more cheartul and com- 


| poſed; and to endear the Offices of Reli- 


gion, Tt ſhould therefore imitate the Per. 


fume of the Jewiſh Tabernacle, and, have as 


little of the Compolition of common Uſe 
as is poſſible. There muſt be no Voluntary 
Mazgots, no Military Tattoos, no Lightand 
Galliardizing Notes ; nothing that may 
make the Fancy trifling, or raiſe an im- 
proper Thought : This would be to Pro. 

hane the Service, and bring the Play-houſe 
into the Church. Religious Harmony muſt 
be Moving, but Noble withal ; Grave, So 
lemn, and Seraphick : Fit for a Martyr to 
play, and an Angel to heag. It ſhould be 
contrived ſo as to warm the beſt Blood 
within us, and take hold of the fineſt part 
of the AﬀeQions: To tranſport us with 
the Beauty of Holineſs ; to raiſe us above 
the Satisfa ions of Life, and make us am- 
bitious of the Glories of Heaven. And 
without doubt if the Morals of the Quire 
were ſuitable to the Deſign of the Muiick, 


it were no more than requilite. To come 
C reeling 
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reeling from a Tavern, or a worſe Place, 
into a Church, is a monſtrous Jncon- 

ity. Such irregular Peopl&# are much 
fitter for the Exerciſes of Penance, than 
Exultation. 'The uſe of them diſſerves the 
Intereſt of Religion : And is in effeR little 
better than Singing the Praiſes of God, 
through the Organ of the Devil. 


OF THE 


_ VALUE 


I OF 
LS. F E 
®. O quarrel with the preſent State of 
Mankind, is an ungrateful Refle- 


 Qtion upon Providence. What if 
the Offices of Life are not ſo fine, and 
reat, as we can fancy ; they are certain- 
a1 h much- better than we can challenge? 
What pretence could Nothing have to infift 
upon Articles ? As long as the Convenien- 
ces of Being may, if we pleaſe, exceed the 
Inconveniences, we ought to be thankful : 
For the Overplus of Advantage is pure un- 
merited Favour. He that repines becauſe he 
he is not more than a Man, deſerves to be 
+ Teſs: Indeed thevery Complaint makes him 
ſo. But the Errours on this handare not 
F fo common: People arent ſo apt to be tov 
- Big toLave, as too Littleto Dye. They are 
much more frequently over-fond of the 
C 2  Wotld, 
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World, thanaſham'd ont. Not that there is 
a perfe&t Indifferenc required. The Lawsof 
Self-preſervation, the long Acquaintance of 
Soul and Body, the untry'd Condition of 
a Separation, and Reſpect to our Friends, 
are {ufficient reaſons not to turn our Backs 
upon Life out of an Humour. The ve 
uneaſineſs of taking Leave, is a fair excule 
to ſtay, when it may be done Handſomly : 
For No-body is bound to put himſelf to 
pain to no purpoſe, Now *tis - odds but 
that there will be a Pang at Parting: For 
though a Man is born into this World with 
his Mothers Labour, yet *tis his own that 
guſt carry him tothe other. Beſides, He 
that does not go off with a good Conſcience, 
muſt expeCt a very bad Reception. 'This 
Conſideration was overlooked. by moſt of 
the Heathen Philoſophers. They thought 
Annihilation was the hardeſt of the Caſe : 
That Death would make a Man Ceſar aut 
Nullus, Happy or Nothing, This Miſtake 
made their Arguments bear up with a more 
neghgent Romantick ſort of Bravery, than 
otherwiſe they would havedone, But Re- 
ligion, which gives us a Proſpe& of Horror 
beyond theGrave, ſhould make us careful 
how we go thither. Life was given for 
noble Purpoſes; and therefore we muſt not 
part with it Fooliſhly, It muſt not be 
thrown up ina Pet, norfacrificed toa Quay 
. rel, 
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rel, nor whined away in Love. Pride, and 
Paſſion, and Diſcontent, are dangerous Dif- 


. eaſes todye of, We are Liſted under Pro- 


vidence, and mult wait till the Diſcharge 
comes. To Deſert our Colours will be of 
more than mortal Conſequence. He that 
oes into the other World before he is ſent 
r, will meet with no good Welcome. 
On the other ſide, a Man may be too back- 
ward, as well as too forward, in Reſigning. 
Life may be over-valued, as well as other 
Things; and he that buysit at the Expence 
of Duty, purchaſes too dear. Some People 
ſeem reſolved to Spin out Life as long as 
\they can: "They are for going to the utmoſt 
' Extent of Nature: And will not venture a 
ſingle Pz//ſe upon any Conſideration. But 
to dote upon Breathing ( for *ris little more) 
at this rate, is to turn Slave to all Sorts of 
Meaneſs and Vice. Fright ſuch a one but 
with the Fear of Death, and you may make 
him fay or do what you pleaſe ; though ne- 
ver ſo infamous or ridiculous. And if his 
Cowardize is not tryed thus far, yet this 
Lean Principle will be ſure to keep himSer- 
vileand Infignificant. He will never Touch 


_ ata great Propoſal ; nor run any generous 


Hazards for his Friends or Cotintry. And 
151t worth ones while thus to value Lite , 
above the Ends and Purpoſes df Living ? 


1he Refolucioa of Pompey was much more 


bt. be- 
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becoming; who when he was diſſwaded 
from embarking becauſe the Weather was 
tempeſtuous, replied very handſomely , 
Gentlemen, make no more Words on't. My 
Voyage is neceſſary, my _ is not ſo. 

The true Eftimateof Being 15 not to be 
taken from Age, but Aftion, A Man, as 
he manages himſelf, may dye Old at Thif- 
ty, and a Child at Fourſcore. To nurſe 
up the vital Flame as long as the Matter 
will laſt, 1s not always good Husbandry. 
*Tis much better to cover it with an Extin- 
guiſher of Honour, than let it conſume till 
it burnsBlew, and lies Agonizing within 
the Socket ; and at length goes out in no 
Perfume, Ifthe Sun were not toriſe again, 
methinks it would look bigger for him to 
tumble from the Sky at Noon, with all his 
Light and Heat about him, than to gain a 
Courſe of four or five Hours, only to Lan- 
guwſh and Decline 1n. | 

When a noble Occaſion preſents; An 
Occaſion that will bear a caol Debate, and 
ſtarid the Teſt of Reaſon, and may be plea- 
ded to Advantage in the other World; 
When a Man 1s called upon' to offer up 
himſelf to his Conſcience, and to Reſign to 
Juſtice and Truth : In ſuch a Caſe, one 
would think,he ſhould be fo far from avoid- ' 
ing the Liſts,that he ſhould rather Enter with 
Inchnation, and thank God for the Honour 


of 
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ofthe Opportunity. Heſhould then bemore 
ſolicitous about his Behaviour than his Life. 
Then, 
Fortem poſce animum & mortis terrore 
carentem. 


Let him pray for Reſolution to a& up 


to the Height of the Occaſion, That he 
may diſcover nothing of Meaneſs, or Dif- 
order ; nothing that may diſcredit the 
Caſe, tarniſh the Glory, and weaken the 
Example of the Suffering, There are ſome 
Opportunities of going out of the World, 
which are very well worth ones while 
tocomein for. The laſt AQ of Life, is 
ſometimes like the laſt Number in a Sz, 
Ten times greater than all thereſt. To li 

the Market when we are thus fairly offer'd, 
is great Imprudence: ng conſider. 
ing we mult part with the Thing after- 
wards for Leſs. But is it not a fad Thing 


* to fall thns plumb into the Grave ? To be 


well one Minute, and dead the next ?: Not 
at all ! If weare prepared, the ſhorter the 
Voyage is, the better. Is it not more eli. 
gible tocome In with a ſmooth Gale, than 
to be toſſed at Sea with a Storm ; arid then 
throwna Shore when the Veſſel is wreck'd ? 
Is it ſo deſirable a Conditiontorunthrough 
a long Courſe of Pain, to conſume by In- 
ches, and loſe ones Blood by Drops? A 


Death-bed Figure is certainly the moit | 
C 4 humbling 
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humbling Sight in the World. To Set in 
ſo dark a Cloud, and to go off with 
Languor, Convullions, and Deformity, is 
a terrible Rebuke to the Dignity of Hu- 
mane Nature. Beſides, People are fright. 
ed by Phantoms of their -own , railing, and 
impoſed on by Words and Things 11I joined 
together. A Natural Death 1s generally the 
moſt Violent. An Executioner does the Bu- 
ſincſs more gently than a Diſeaſe. He that 
can conquer his Imagination, may poſſibly 
dye caſter ofa Faggot than of a Fever: And 
had better chuſe to have the Fire kindled 
without, than within him. 

To ſay Fleſh and Blood cannot be recon- 
ciled to this, 1s. a Miſtake. People have 
ſometimes too much Courage this way ; 
How oiten does Revenge, and Poverty, and 
Diſappointment , make Men jorcg their 
Paſſage into the other State? A Slaye has 
Stomach enough to kill himſelf: And he ' 
that 1s not Mafter of his Liberty, will be 
Maſter of his Lite. "There-1s no Age nor 
Sex, no Paſſion os Condition, ſo difpirited 
and low, but aftords Inſtances of the Con- 
tempt *of Death. "The old Goths, from 
whence the Saxons are probably Deſcen- * 
ded, were fo hardy, that it was part of 
their Diſcipline and Religion to ſcorn the!r 
Lives. Itthcy were afraid of avy Thing, 
yas of dying in their Beds, 
| In 
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In Alexander's Time, the — Philo- 
ſophers, when they were weary Tiging 
uſed to lye down upon their Funeral ile, 
without any viſible Concern. And after- 
wards, about the Reign of Adrian, Lucian 
mentions one Peregrinus, who jump'd into 
a fiery Furnace at the Olympick Games, 
only to ſhew the Company how far his Va- 
nity could carry him. At this day, the 
Heathen Women under the Mogz#/, offer 
themſelves to the Flames at the Death of 
their Husbands. - ?Tis true, the Mahume- 
tans won't always let them have their Will: 
But they think they are hardly dealt with, 
when refuſed ; and make all the Intereſt 
they have for the Honour. I need not men- 
tion the Primitive Chriſtians, whoſe Forti- 
tude was both General and Extraordinary. 


. Inſomuch that La#arntizs, and others, ob- 


ſerve, That the Women and Children did 
not ſhew the leaſt Signs of Complaint, et- 
ther in Looks, Voice, or Motion, when 
they ſeemed to Iye under the Extremity of 
Torture. Bur it may be replied, and that 
truly, That Theſe were ſupported by ſu- 
pernatural Strength. However, the for- 
mer Inſtances may ſuffice ro ſhew, "That 
there 1s a Grcatneis in human Nature not 
to be over-awed by Death. The way to 
be poſle{s'd of this Quality to purpoſe, 1s 


» tolive well, Thereis no fuch Bravery as 


that 
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that of a good Chriſtian. He that can 
look, the other World in the Face, needs 
fear m—_ But as for the Courage of 
Buallys and Town-Sparks, who are fo hardy 
as to riſque Body and Soul, upon a point 
of pretended _ There is m—_ 
guage can reach their Extravagance. The 
are diſtempered beyond os Lame o 
Bedlam, and ſhould be taken care of ac- 
cordingly. __ | 


_—- 


OF THE 


SPLEEN. 


HE Spleen is oftentimes nothing but 
a nice and exceptious Temper, which 
takes check at every little Diſappointment. 
A TinQure of Conceit, will make a Man 
ſubje&t to this Diſtemper. Thoſe who 
over-value their Pretenſions are apt, upon 
every little Occaſion, to think they are ull 
uſed. That Quality ſhould grow thus cheap, 
and Merit be thus over-look'd ! Who could 
have imagined People ſq ſtrangely ſtupid 
and unacknowledging ? Well ! PIl lock up 
my Face, and draw in my good Humour, 
and do my ſelf the Juſtice of a private Res 
ſentment. Theſe Expoſtulations in Words 
would be ridiculous, and therefore they are 
ſuppreſſed ; bur they ſeem to be the 
Thoughts of ſome Perſons. You need not 
rovoke their Spirits by Outrages, either in 
ame or Fortune, or by any Injury of a 
greater Size, A careleſs Geſture, a Word, 
or a Look, is enough to Diſconcert them, 
Sucha ſuppoſed NegteR, ſpreads a Gloomi- ' 
neſs upon their Humour, and makes them 


grow fullen and unconverſable, And 


when 
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when they are difturbed only by their 
own Weakneſs, and doing Penance for 
their Vanity, they lay the Fault upon their 
Conſtitution. 

*Tis commonly faid the Spleex is a Wiſe 
Diſeaſe, which T believe makes ſome fond 
of catching it. Tis poſſible it may be the 
only Symptom of Senſe they have about 
them. But it a Man can ſhew his Under: 
ſtanding no better way, than by troubling 
himſelf and the Company, let him &en 
pretend to it no longer ; but rather make 
it his Buſineſs to be a Fool. However, it 
mult be granted that theſe Fits of Chagrin 
proceed ſometimes from natural Cauſes, 
The Fumes of Indigeſtion, inſenſible Abate 
ments of Health, ſudden Changes of Wea- 
ther, affe& the Brain, though they make 
no ſenſible Impreſſion. elſewhere. This di- 
ſturbs the Imagination, and gives a new 
and melancholy Complexion to the Appea- 
rances of Things. Wiſe Thinking and 
good Humour, unleſs People look to: it, 
are precarious Advantages ; a Cloud is 
enough to over-caſt them ; they riſe and 
tall with the Mercury in the Weather-glaſs, 
Some Men can ſcarcely talk Sexſe, unleſs 
the Sun ſhines qut., Underſtanding re- 
quires a kind Climate, as well as Plants. 
And it a Man would make nice Remarks, 
' he mightalmoſt tell in what Lazwcua', Sea- 
| 101, 
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ſon, and Circumſtances, a Book was writ 
in, Generally ſpeaking, Northern and 
Southern Wit differ almoſt as much as 
Fruits ; by Conſequence, Summer and 
Winter muſt have a proportionable Influ- 
ence. Ovid de Triſtibus has nothing of the 
Airofhis Metamorphoſis; and Tully ofter'd to 
prove himſelf not depreſſed by a Misfortune, 
by the Spirit he wrote with under it. 


\ + When outward Cauſes concur, the Idle, 


the Anxious, and the Unfortunate, are 
ſoonelt ſeized by this Infettion. At fuch a 
time, a Man ſhould awaken himſelf; and 
immediately ſtrike off into Buſineſs, or in- 
nocent Diverfhon. Next to Religion, there 
isnothing like a vigorous Mind. Reſoluti- 
on, and Spirit, will quickly repel the Ma- 
lienity , Md diſcuſs the Humour. Now 
every one is bound in Honour, as well as 
Intereſt, to do Ins Beſt, For to lye at the 
Command of ſo many little-Accidents, can 
be*no pleaſing Diſcovery. To loſe rhe 
Comforts of Life in a few Yapovrs, and to 
be \moaked and ſmothered out of ones Rea- 
ſon, are far from Circumſtances of Credit, 
What wiſe Man would bring the Night- 
mare upon his Fancy ; and conjure up Ap- 
paritions to frighten himſelf ? Who would 
double his Mistortunes, and ſpoil the habit 
of his Body and his Mind, if he could help 
it? The Evils of Neceſſity are numerous 

enough, 
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enough, without being multiplied by thoſe 
of Choice. 

And as the Spleen has great Inconveni. 
ences, ſo the Pretence of it is a handſom 
Cover for many Imperfe&ions. It often 
hides a Man's Temper, and his Condition, 
from breaking out to Diſadvantage. For 
the Purpoſe: One Man is preſs'd with un. 
uſual Poverty, and looks, as he has reaſon, 
ſomewhat oddly upon it. What make 
this Alteration? Why his Blood is over-run 
with Melancholy ; whereas if you examine 
farther, you will find the Seat of the Di 
ſtemper lies in the Pocker. Another is { 
verely mortified by ſome great Diſappoint 
ment ; but this muſt not be owned : - No. 
The Man is impregnable, he has his Mind 
ina String; but no body can command 1 
Conſtitution. He that has diſpirited him- 
ſelf by a Debauch, drank =—q his good 
Humour, and it may be raiſed his Conſc 
ence a little upon him, has this Pretence to 


mos 


d y_ Cenſure : A civil Gueſſer wil 


lieve him Hypocondriacal, and all is well 
It he is ſilent and unentertaining to a Viſiter, 
the Spleen is his Excuſe, and conveys his 
Prideor Diſafteftion out of Sight; In ſhort, 
the Spleen does a great deal of Service in 
Converſation: It makes ill Nature paſs for 
ill Health, Dulneſs for Gravity, and Igao 
rance for Reſervednels. my 


' be over 
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The way to prevent this Diſtemper, and 
cure it when i lies inthe Mind, is oor to 
Expetting, If we take it amiſs that 
our Acquaintance are not always ready to 
ſolicit our Buſineſs, to ſtudy our Inclinati- 
and to compliment our Humour, we 

are likely to have work eno Tolook 
for © obliging a World as this comes to, 
is to miſcal extreamly. When all's 


done, moſt People will love themſelves _. 


beſt. Therefore we ſhould not be ſurpri- 
zed when we ſee them prefer their own In- 
tereſt, break a Jeſt at our Coſt, or raiſe 
themſelves by our Depreſſion. 'Tis poſſi- 
ble they may —4 make Reprizals, and re- 
turn our own Uſage upon us. However *tis 
good not to build too much upon the Fair- 
neſs of others. More eſpecially ; thoſe 
who would be Eaſy, muſt not be Nice in 
trivial Matters ; nor inſiſt on PunQualitiesin 
Behaviour; nor be afflicted at the Omifſion 
of a« little Ceremony. All People do not 
love to be tyed down to Forms, nor to 
walk in Trammels. If a Man values Re- 
gard, he needs not ask the Company ; he 
may give it himſelf if he pleaſes. "Theſe 
Diſputes commonly diſorder none but 
Weak and Fantaftick Minds, who have 
taken a Surfeir of Proſperity : And fince 
God has ſent them no Croſſes, they are re- 
folved thmake ſome out of their 0wn Indiſ- 

cretion. 
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cretion. Toconclude: He that would live 
- at Eaſe, ſhould always put the belt Con- 
ſtruction on Buſineſs, and Converſation, 
He ſhould not ſuppoſe there was Malice, or 
Contempt, meant him in every Action he 
does not underſtand. To interpret up to 
this Rigour, will make him often Miſtaken, 
and always upon the Fret : And is the way 
| neither to be juſt to others, nor kind to 
_ bimfelf. 
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DESIRE. 


Dir is a conſcious Emptineſs, an un- 
ſatished Capacity : It implies Want 
in the very Notion, and ſuppoſes the 
Abſence of the Thing deſired. Was our 
Power equal to our Will, Deſire would 
be a ſhort-liv'd Paſſion ; it would generally 
bezin and end at a ſingle Thought. For 
then we ſhould put our ſelves 1n Poſlef- 
ſion, at the firſt Sight, of whatever we be- 
lieved agreeable. Every intelligent Being, 
ifits Force was not limited, would ſoon be 
Maſter of all known Perfections. And as 
Deſires are the Conſequence of Impertecti- 


"on, ſo *tis likely they are naturally enliven- 


ed to awaken our Induſtry, and make us 
purſue an Advantage. Did our Wiſhes 
keep a'due Proporuon to the Goodneſs of 

D Things, 
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Things, and not mount above the proba. 
bility of Succeſs, all were well eno 
But Men are apt to miſcalculate, both upon 
the Value, and the Event: And then wrong 
Judgments, and viſionary Hopes, always 
produce extravagant Deſires. And how 
gay fſoever the Fancy may be made this 
wal, = there is great reaſon for Caution 
and Temper. To defire with Eagerneſs is 
a beggarly- Condition : It argues a keen 
Senſe of Want, and makes the Mind run 
{trolling after 'foreign Objetts, and grow 
—_—_— and Ig And he that 
gs hard, is either very poor, or very co- 
vetous. A wiſe Man " hould be ſatisfied 
with himſelf, and live upon the Fund of his 
own Sufficiency. He ſhould keep his Incl 
nations within the Compaſs of his Power, 


and wiſh himſelf always juſt what he s, 


There is Freedom, and Greatneſs, and Plex 
- fure, in ſuch a Management as this. But 


to over-look the Entertainment-before him, 
and languiſh for that which hes out, of the 
way, 1s ſickly and fervile. To ſay, He 
mult have ſuch a Thing,is to ſay,he mult be 
a Slave. Itlays him at the Mercy of Chance 
and Humour, and makes his Happinels 


' precarious. Now he that cannotgive him- 


{elf leave to be Eaſy, will hardly ever be {0 
long together. What a long Courſe ofSub- 
miſſion and Attendance, mult a Man run 

| through 
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through when his Appetite preſcribes to 
him? Reſolving to purchaſe at = rate, is 
in effet to ſend a Blaxk, to the Cellar, It 
encourages him to draw up the Conditions 
at Pleaſure, and to riſe upon us at the dif- 
cretion.of Avarice, or Ill-nature, . If we ex- 
amine theſe violent Purſuits, we ſhall find 
they have moreof Heat than Light in them. 
The Obje& is over-flouriſhed by the Fond- 
neſs of Imagination, which uſually paints 
beyond the Life, and ſticks in the outward 
Varniſh, without having either Leiſure or 
Capacity to Diſcover the Coarſneſs under- 
neath. How happy ſhould I be, crys one, 
if I had ſuch an Eſtate, ſuch a Place at 
Court, or Poſt in the Army ? *T would 
ſuit my Genius, and -my Humour exacCt- 
ly. Give me but That, and I have done 
Wiſhing for my Life time. You have it 


already, Ten times finer than'*tis any where 


elſe. Make much of your Imagination ; 
for you'll ſcarcely ever Pattern it: "Tis 
not poſſble to build up to the Model of 
the. Brain: Nature does not Furniſh fo faft 
as we can Think. For oftentimes the 
Scenes of Faxcy are richer than: thoſe of Cre- 
ation. Gold ihines no where ſo gloriouſly 


as in the Miſer's Head : And Ambition 


makes a Crown ſparkle, more than the 
Jewels of the Ind:es. Nothing Draws 10- 
finely as AﬀeRtion : There muſt be ous 

| D 2 Q- 
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Colouring extraordinary to juſtify the Ar. 
dour, and reconcile the Dotage to Scnſe, 
And thus Things are often half ſpoiled be. 
fore they are gained, and grow cheap under 
Uſe and Experument. He that would re. 
liſh Succeſs to purpoſe, ſhould keep his Paſ- 
ſion cool, and his ExpeCtation low ; and 
then *tis poſſible his Fortune might exceed 
Iis Fancy, Now an Advantage always 
riſes by Naming ; and is almoſt doubled by 
being unlooked for. To go on, 'Thoſewho 
Deſire too eagerly, generally Hope too faſt; 
*Tis natural to paſs from. Wiſhing, to Be- 
lieving. And thus their Aﬀections impoſe 
upon their Reaſon, put them upon expeCQt- 
ing Improbabilities ; and ſo lay them open 
to Miſcarriages. Now Delire and Deſpair 
when they are both at the height, are ſome 
of the ſtrongeſt Ingredients of Unhappinefs. 
He that gets a Fall upon the Speed, comes 
oft well it he does break his Limbs. "Tomiſs 
that which a Man ſets his Heart upon, puts 
his Fancy into a Feavour ; 1t drinks up his 
Blood, and fires his Spirits; and throws 
him into all the poſtures of Impatience, 
Such a grating L1lappointment {tupifies the 
Senſe, and ipcils the Palate ; and makes the 
remaining Satisfaction of Life flat and inli- , 
pid. Like Children when we loſe our Fa- 
vourite Play-Thing, we throw away the 
relt in a Fir of Pettiſhnels, Ve ſee there- 
a \ _ tore 
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fore if we would play afafe Game, and keep 


- Matters quiet at Home, we mult engage 


with Temper, and ſecure a Retreat; and 
not love any Thing without Reſerve, or 
Meaſure. Farther : 

Strong Deſires are commonly attended 
with Fears proportionable. "The Man is 
kept waking, and folicitous : He ſtarts at 
the leaſt check in Motion ; every Cloud 
ever-caſts him with the Spleen; and he 1s 
equally anxious both how to get and ſecure, 
And what can be expetted in this Region 
of Inconſtancy, where Accidents are fo nu- 
merous, where Hopes appear and vaniſh 
like Phantoms ; where neither Things nor 
Perſons continue the ſame long rogether ? 

| Belides, Were there no other Motive, 

the Shortneſs of our Sight ought tro mode- 
rate our Aﬀections. 'To wiſh violently for 
Things, unleſs we underſtood our ſelves 
and them better , is like running in the 
Dark; a Man may happen to juitle a Poſt. 
However, the Hurry of the Purſuit will 
make but a ſhuffling Pace, and ſpoil the 
Gracefulneſs of the Motion:, But the Lu- 
fre of the Surface dazles the Yo and con- 
geals the more inward Defects. People 
do'nt conſider, that the bett Metal is not 
without Alloy ; and -that there are Spots in 
the Sun, To this we may add, That the 
Name of Misfortune is ofen miſapplied : 
D 3 Therg 
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There are many Adventures would Plague 
more than Pleaſe , if they were driven 
Home. And yet when Men are reſcued 
from the Danger of their own Choice, they 
commonly want the Diſcretion to be either 
Eaſy or Thankful. Burt let the Event be 

never ſo lucky, the Satisfaftion will wi 
ther, and the Appetite wear off in Time, 
Diamonds grow dim, by being long look'd 
on : And Muſick may play till the Ears are 
almoſt grated. 

To proceed: Strong Deſires are Tempta- 
tions to the Uſe of ill Means, In the 'Tu- 
mults of Paſhon®? Reaſon is ſeldom heard, 
He thar will have a Thing, will have &, 
Right or Wrong. , When Covetouſnels or 
Ambition are in their full Career, there i 
no ſtopping them with Notions. Sz vis 
landam eſt jus regnand; cauſa, violandum ef, 
and there 1s an End, Ahab could neither 
Eat nor Drink, till he had they/7neyard, 
And therefore een left it to JezebeP's Conſc: 
ence to put him in Poſleflion, And if the 
Purſuit were never fo innocent, the Pur- 
chaſe 1s not tarts: Ln Mind is over-pro- 
portioned to the Advantages of Life ; they 
will not hold out to the Length of Delirg, 
And fince they are not big enough to ſatis, 
they ſhould not be big enough to Ailarsh 
Solomon tells us, All is but Vanity, awd Vexd- 
ton of Spirit. And does any Man think to 

| make 
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make more of the World than Solomoz ? 
Can he expect to command, or improve it 
farther than that wiſe and mighty Prince ? 
We do but diſturb our Quiet , and miſ- 
pend our Thoughts, and make our ſelves 


. Mean, by throwing away our Inclinations 


upon theſe Things. To make ſhort work 
on't : Let a Man Delire to be Wiſe : And 
if he has this Wiſh, *tis likely he may ne'er 
be troubled with another. 
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DIALOGUE 
0 BETWEEN 


Philander and Sophronins. 


Phil. QIR, you are welcome to Town. 
Methinks *tis almoſt an Age fince 
I ſaw you laſt. | 

Soph. Sir, I thank you: T had been here 
ſooner at your ſervice, had I not been de- 
. tained bya Misfortune. 

Phil, T amforry for the Occaſion : Pray 
what is it? : 

Soph, I have loſt my old Friend , on 
who —_ you have heard me va- 
hue my ſelf ſo much. 

Phil. Is he dead ? That is a Misfortune 
indeed! He was a moſt admirable Perſon, 
þy the Report of all that knew him. 


Soph, 
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Soph. Yes. His CharaQter could ſcarce. 
ly be raifed too much. Were I not well 
aſſured he was removed to Advantage, I 
ſhould paſs my Time extreamly Ill without 
him. But now I am almoſt aſhamed to 
Grieve, becauſe it-looks more like Self-love, 
than Friendſhip. W.- 

Phil. Truly to be ſorry a Friend 1s not 
with us, when he is better from us, is a 
Sign we rate our Convenience higheſt ; 
and mourn more for the Living than the 
Dead. However, *tis cuſtomary to doo ; 
and it paſles for AﬀeCtion wellenough, and 
[ believe isſo in aleſs perfet Degree. 

Soph. T am glad you have made me an 
Excuſe; for I was carried off my Philoſo- 
phy a little at firſt, do what I could. 

Phil. Be not concern'd. A Sigh or a 
Tear, juit at Parting, is natural and gene- 
nerous. But you have - quickly conquer'd 
the common Infirmity, and refign'dyour 
{elf to the Happineſs of your Friend. I'm 
confident, he that acquits himſelf ſo hand- 
ſomly, muſt have a juſt Idea to form his 
Praftice : And I heartily wiſh you would 
pleaſe to lay it before me. | 
. Soph. You are reſolved to treat People in 
Mourning with Ceremony. I thank you 
for your Civility; and for propoſing, fo 
agreeable a Subject, Were I yualihed to 


deſcribe the Offices of Friendſhip, none 
could 


" muſt be either a wild Bea 
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could undertake it more willingly. Such 
an Employment would aftet me to that 
Degree , that I ſhould almoſt fancy my 
Friend Alive again. But I think I had 
better decline the Task, than injure the Ar- 
gument. However, 1f you pleaſe to aſſiſt, 
an ſet me In: I will endeavour to recol- 
le& my ſelf for a ſhort Conference, as well 
asT can. 

Phil. To begin then, ſince you will have 
it ſo : I remember *tis a famous Saying in 
Ariſtotle, "That he who i pleas'd with Solitude 

f1 or a God, This 
Sentence, though it favours what we are 
upon in the Application, yet methuinks it is 
a ſtrange Paradox in the Poſition, But for 
the Credit of the Author, if it can be 
made ſerviceable, I ſhould be glad to ſee 
If. 


Soph, T confeſs it looks ſomewhat ſurpri- 
Zing at firlt Sight, that'T'wo fuch difterent 
Natures ſhould agree in any Diſpoſition, of 
Branch of Life. But with Submiſhon, the 
Saying carrys a very ſignificant Meaning : 
And imports, That thoſe Beings who can 
live without a Sociable Correſpondence, are 
extraordinary either in their Defects, or Per- 
feftions. They mult be under the Standard 
of humane Nature, or above'it : And have 
ſomething that 1s either Savage, or Divine, 
in their Compoſition, "The krit 1s not ge- 

neraus 
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nerous enough to reliſh ſuch a Communi- 
cation ; the other is above the Uſe of it. 
That humane Frendſhips are partly foun- 
ded upon the Wants and Imperfettions of 
Nature, may be faid without Diſparage- 
ment to ſonoble a Relation, A Man has not 
every thing growing upon his own Sozl,and 
therefore 1s willing to Barter with his 
Neighbour. "This Exchange of Offices, 
when *tis managed with Frankneſs and Fi- 
delity, excites native Generolity, and im- 
proves into Contidence and Aﬀection. But 
God isall Things to himſelf: He needs no 
foreign Commerce to furniſh his Happinels. 
And as he cannot receive an Advantage, fo 
neither does his Satisfaction depend upon 

giving one, . 
. Phil, As to what you remark upon the 
Divine Nature, I agree with you.But for the 
reſt, if it is the Author's Meaning, I am 
not over-fond of it. To derive Friendſhip 
trom Indigence, is ia my Opinion to mi» 
ſtake its Original, and aſſign it too mean an 
Extraction. Inclination, and Eſteem, and 
Generolity, ſeem more creditable and likely 
. Caufſesof ſonoble a Production. Tis Worth, 
and Bravery, and good Humour, which 
engages one vertuous Perſon to another. 
Theſe Qualities excite Admiration; and 
Admiration improves into Love; and Love 
proceeds to Intimacy and Union, And all 
titis, 
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this, without any little ExpeQations of Ad- 
vantage. Togive Intereſt a Share in Friend- 
ſhip, 1s in effect to ſell it by Inch of Candle. 
He that bids moſt ſhall have ir. And when 
*tis thus mercenary, there is no depending 
on't. Twill be allways Shifting from one 
Point to another, and deſert upon Danger 
and Diſtreſs ; and when a Man has moſt 
need of his Friend, he may go look him. 

Soph, Don't miſtake me, I am far from 
giving Intereſt the Aſcendant. IT would 
have Honour and Inclination manage the 
Afair, over-rule the Choice, and govern 
inthe Progreſs. But after all, I mult fay a 
Proſpe&t of Advantage may come under a 
* lower Conſideration, without doing either 
Damage or Diſcredit. For why ſhould not 
a juſt Regard be allow'd to that which bet- 
ters my Condition ? 'The Appearance of 
Good moves the Will by natural Neceſſity : 
And that whichexcites D&tire, will have a 
Weight in Conſultation, and help to deter- 
mine for the Deſign. 

Phil, If Profit is at all concern'd, I won- 
der thoſe who have leaſt need of it,and feem 
moſt above it, ſhould be moſt forward to 
engage? Are not the greateſt Men often- 
times ſtrongly. diſpos'd for Friendſhip ? Do 
they not invite Fairly to it, and reward it 
Liberally ? To givean Inſtance: What oc- + 
calion had Le/iws and Africanw for Aﬀi- 

itance ? 
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ſtance? Perſons of their Fortune and Qua. | 
lity could well have ſtood upon their own 
Legs, and needed not tqlay in for Counte- 
nance and Support: And yet none cloſed 
more heartily, or carried their Friendſhip 
toa nobler Height, 

Soph. Under favour , Great Men want 
Supporters as well as others; and wiſe Men 
will provide them. But allowing your In- 
ſtance : I grant you Money, or ProteQtion, 
may not be always projected in Friendſhip, 
A Man may engage to entertain himſelf 

* with a wiſe and agreeable Acquaintance, 


Now Pleaſure is an Intereſt of the higheſt 


kind, 


Tis the laſt End of Attion and De- 


fire. Why does any Man take Pains, . but 
to live eaſier either 1n his Mind, or ſome 
way elſe? Why is he tond of Wealth, of 
Power, or Company, but only to pleaſe 
himſelf? Now 'tis almoſt impoſſible to live 
pleaſantly without Friendſhip. Humane Na- 
ture is imperfet. Ithasnot Fund enough 
to furniſh out a Solitary Life. Paradile, 
barr'd from all Commerce, would be in- 
ſupportable; and make a Manrunmad with 
his Happineſs. But without a Frienda Man 
is almoſtalone in Company. Reſerve, and 
Suſpicion, and guarding again{t Miſcon- 
ſtruction, cramp theFreedom of Strangers, 
. anddilute the Entertainment. I may add, 
that Yartue it {elf is not ſufficient to attain 


its 


O >= 
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its End ſingle. A good Man often wants 
an Aſſiſtant to dire his Judgment, and 

uicken his Induſtry, and fortify his Spyrits. 
Lech that the very Inclination to an-in- 
timate Correſpondence, ſeems contrived for 
Advantage. 

Phil. AsT take it, a Friend is called, Alter 
Idem, From whence I conclude the Mo- 
tives to Friendſhip and Selt-love ſhould be 
the ſame. Now a Man does not expeCtto 
make a Penny of himſelf. ?*'T'is not the 
Proſpe&t of Reward which makes him af- 
feed to his Perſon, but fark Love and 
Kjndneſs. And how then can we be juſt to 
the Relation we are treating, unleſs our 
Inclinations go upon the {ame generous 
Ground. 

Soph. With Submiſſhon, your Objection 
oes upon a Miſtake, For there is a great 
eal of Intereſt ia Se/f-Love, A Man is con- 

ſiderably paid for his Pains. The Caſeſtands 
thus: Every one is more intimately fenfi- 
ble of Pleaſure or Pain, in his own Perſon, 
than in that of another. For this reaſon 


he will find himſelf extreamly concerned to 


cheriſh that, which entertains him ſo well. 
And unleſs he takes care, will give him the 
py Diſturbance. Now Intereit lies 00- 


' Iy in a Proportion of Loſs, or Gfin: And 


where theſe run higheſt,as they doat Home, 
Intereſt is molt concern'd. From whence 
it 
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it follows, That Se!f-/ove, is one of the moſt 
Mercenary Attions in Nature, 
Phil. ”Tis the firſt time I have heard fo, 


I perceive you are reſolved to ſtick to your, 


pointof Intereſt : Burt fince you have allow- 
ed it ſo moderate a Share, refined the No« 
rion, and corrected the Malignity, I ſhall 


een let it paſs. An d before we goany far- 


ther, give me leave to add, That Confor- 
mity of Judgment and Temper, ſeemsnoin- 
con{iderable Motive to begin a Friendſhip. 

Soph. Right. A Reſemblance in Humour 
or Opinion, a Fancy for the ſame Buſineſs 
or Diverſion, is oftentimes a Ground of Af- 
feQtion : Men love to ſee their Thoughts 
and Inclinations approved. This confirms 
them in the good Opinion of themſelves : 
And therefore they ſeldom fail of being 
grateful to the Occaſion. Nature, like Nar- 
ciſſus, 1s ſtrangely Taken with its own Re- 
fietion. A Conformity of Opinion and De- 
fire, looks like a Myltiplication ef ones Self. 
A Man fees his own Beirg, as it were, 
doubled and extended in his Friend ; and 
then *tis no wonder 1t he loves him. 

Phil. I think now, we may have ac- 
. counted forthe Riſe ot Friendſhip ; I with 
you would run over the Mears of Culti- 
vating and Preſerving it; the Exteat of the 
Offices, and the Advantages of the Relation, 
For now I have you engaged, I thall leave 
you to your felt. Sooh, 
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_ Soph. Then briefly to obſerve your Or- 
der. There goes a great many Qualificati- 
ons to the compleating this Relation. There 
is no ſmall Shareof Honour, and Conſcience, 
and Sufficiency required. There will be 
Occaſion for Largeneſs of Mind, and A- 
greeableneſs of Temper. For Prudence of 
Behaviour ; for Courage and Conſtancy ; 
for Freedom from Paſſion, and Self-conceir. 
A Man that's fit to make a Friend of, mult 
have Condutt to manage the Engagement, 
and Reſolution to maintain it. He muſt 
uſe Freedom without Roughneſs, and Ob- 
lige without Deſign. Cowardifſe will be- 
tray Friendſhip ; and Covetouſneſs will 


| ſtarve it. Folly will benauſcous ; Paſſion is 


apt to ruffle; and Pride will fly out int9 
Contumely and Neglett. Pride is ſo unſo- 
ciable a Vice, and does all "Things with fo 
ill a Grace, that there is no cloling with it, 
A proud Man will be ſure to challenge 
more than belongs to him. You mult ex- 
pet him ſtiff.in his Converſation, fulfom 
in Commending himſelf, and bitter in his 
Reproofs. *Tis well it his Favours are not 
turn'd into Injury and Afronc: ; ſpoiled et- 
therby the Contemptuous way of doing, or 
by elractng after they are done. Such 
Behaviour as this frights away Friendſhip, 
and makes it ſtand offin Dilike and Aver- 
fon, Friendſhip, though not nice and ex- 
ceptious, 
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ceptious, yet muſt not be coarfely treated, 
nor uſed with Diſtance or Diſdain. A Cor. 
reſpondence managed at this Rate, may be 
ſupported by Neceſſity, but never by incl 
nation. The Man may be kept for. ſome 
" time, but the Friend is loſt, Friendſhip, to 
make it true, muſt have Beauty as well as 
Strength : Charms to endear, as well as 
Power to Jupps: An obliging Air is a Cir- 
cumſtance of great Moment. *Tis a good 
Sign ofa benevolent Mind ; which to ſpeak 
properly gives the whole value to a Cour- 
teſy. To improve the Relation, there muſt 
be a Willingneſs to receive a Kindneſs, as 
well as to do one. He who always 16 
tuſes, taxes the Profferer with Indiſcretion; 
and declares his Aſſiſtance needleſs, 

An inofftenfive Pleaſantneſs is another 
= Quality for the ſame purpoſe. This 

alent enlivens Converſation, and relieves 
Melancholy, and conveys Advice with bet- 
ter Succeſs than naked Reprehenſion. This 
guilding of the Pill, reconciles the Palate to 
the Preſcription, without weakening the 
Force of the Ingredients. And he that can 
cure by Recreation, and make Pleaſure the 
Vehicle of Health, is a Door at it in good 
Earneſt. 

Phil. Spare me a Word, or I ſhall loſe 
the Opportunity of a Queſtion. Tis 1aid, 
That Friendſhip either finds People equal, 

or 
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or makes them ſo: Do you think it ſo 
much a Leveller as this comes to ? | 
Soph. No. There is no more neceſſity for 
an Equality of Coxdirion, than that their 
Knowledg,or Stature, ſhould be of the ſame 
Proportion. I confeſs where the Difference 
js conſiderable, the Invitation muſt be the 
fairer. A Man muſt ftoop his Hand for his 
Friend, and raiſe him up towards his own 
Ground. The Advantage muſt be laid 
alleep. There muſt be no challenge of Su- 
periority, or diſcountenancing of Freedom, 
on the one hand : Nothing of Envy,. or 
Repining, on the other. In my Opinion, 
Diſparity in Age, ſeems a greater Obſtacke 
to an intumate Friendſ{lyp than inequality of 
Fortune. For the Humours, Buſineſs and 
Diverſions, of young and old Men, are ge- 
nerally very different. So that if they uſe 
a full Freedom, and let their Indinations 
ſtrike out, they will difpleaſe; it they balk 
them, they'll be uneaſy. Beſides, the Oc- 
calion of theſe diftereyt Thoughts, is not to 
be removed. A wealthy Perſon may cure 
the Indigence of his Friend, and make him 
as Rich as himſelf, ifhe pleaſes. Buf Age and 
Youth cannot be waae over, or adjuſted, 
Nothing but Time can take away Years, or 
give them. However,this Impediment does 
not always take place : Socrates and Alcr- 
biades may ſerve for an Inſtance. And old 
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Lelius profeſſes he had an extraordinary 
Kindnels for ſeveral young People. 

Phil. Now if you pleaſe to the Extent of 
the Office, How far is a Man obliged to 
ſerve his Friend ? : 

Soph. As far as heis able, and the Inte. 
reſt of the other requires it. As far as Oppor- 
tunity, Diſcretion, and former Preingage- 
ments will give leave. "To Break upon the 
Score of Danger, or Expence, isto be mean 
and narrow Spirited. Provided alwaysthe 
Aﬀiſtance may be given without undoinga 
Man, or prejudice to athird Perſon ; with- 
out Violations of Conſcience, or Honour, 
Where the Thing is unlawful, we muſt nei 
ther Ask, nor Comply. All Importunities 
againſt Juſtice, are Feveriſh Deſires, and 
not to be gratified. Where: Vertue 1s not 
made the Meaſureof a Correſpondence, *tis 
no better than that of Thieves and Pyrats, 
*Tisa ſcandalous Excuſe toſay, Imurther'd 
a Man, or betray'd my Country, atthe In- 
{tance of a Friend. When Principles and 
Duty lie thus at the Mercy of a little Cere- 
mony, weare likely to have a good 'Tume 
on't! He that would engage me unwar- 
rantably, takes me for an 1ll Perſon, His 
Motion is an Afﬀeront ; and I ought to re 
nounce him tor the Injury of his Opinion, 

Phil. T am perfealy of your Mind; and 
{hall goog toanother Queſtion, Ls it fair to 

conceal 
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conceal any Thing from a Friend ? Ormuſt 
the Communication be entire, and without 
Limitation ? Are not Secrets in Reſerve, 
ungenerous Suſpitions ; and inconfiſtent 
with the Confidences of Friendſhip ? 

Soph. *Tis poſſible ſome People have 
ſrain'd Courtely- in this point : And made 
their good Nature over-ballance their Cau- 
tion, My Anfwer, fince you arepleaſed to 
ask it, is This: Whatever my Friend is 
concerned to know, . I ought to- acquaint 
him with; and ſtand the hazard of the Dif- 
covery. Butinother Caſes, a Man may be 
allowed to keep a Corner of his Soul to him- 
ſelf. While the Secret is lodged at Home, 
it can never hurt me, For *tis certain I ſhall 
always be true to my own Intereſt ; and 
have a Kindneſs for my felf : But I cannot 
ſo well Exſure the Conſtancy of another, 
And why then ſhould I put my {elf in his 
Power tono Purpoſe ? 

Todiſpatch the whole Point. As far as 
Prudence and Juſtice will permit, we ought 
to uſe a FrienFwith all the Franknels and 
Generofity imaginable. There mult be no 
ftinting ot Inclination, no computing upon 


. Favours ; for fear we ſhould do more than 


we receive. This is to State Acconnts, and 
looks more like Merchandize than Friend- 
ſhip. Exattneſs, and Management, and Ob- 
ſervation, is a Sign of Indifterency and Dt- 

E 3 (truſt, 
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ſtruſt. It may do well enough am 
Strangers, but a Friend ſhould be trea 
at a nobler Rate ; and uſed with more Con- 
fidence and Aﬀection. We ſhould examine 
his Occaſions, and prevent his Deſires, and 
ſcarce give him time to think he wanted an 
Aſſiſtance. A Forwardneſs-to oblige, is a 
great Grace upon a Kindneſs, and doubles 
the intrinſick Worth. Intheſe Caſes, that 
which is done with Pleaſure, is always re» 
ceived ſo, 
Topaſsonto the Advantages of Friend. 
: ſhip : Now theſe areſo.noble, and ſo necef- 
{iary, that Empire it ſelf is infipid without 
it, Auguſtus, and Tiberius, had Loftineſs 
enough in their Temper, and affeted to 
make a Sovereign Figure; and had their 
Nature been more independent, would 
haveliked a So/ztary Pride very well, But 
this diſtance would not do their Buſineſs, 
They were glad to part with the Singulari- 
of their State 1a ſome Meaſure ; to lay 
their Majeſty aſide ; and to purchaſe Free- 
dom and Familiarity at the Exffence of Pre- 
rogative, Wherethey ſaw the Diſpoſition 
agreeable, they made no Scruple to raiſe 
mean SubjeQs to the higheſt Honours, to 
quality them for Intimacy ar.d Converſa- 
tion. They found the SatistaCtions of Great- 
nels imperfect, without the Additions of 
Friendſhip, They thought themſelves y 
| ate 
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fafe without the Supports of Truſt; and un- 
eaſy without the Permiſſons of Freedom. 
To appear in their Robes always, would be 
a troubleſome Piece of State, Unleſs they 
can be contented with'the Happineſs of 4 
Pageant, they muſt to ſome Perſons atleaſt 
condeſcend to the Habit, and wear the Hu- 
mour of other Mortals. | 
Tis ſomewhat Remarkable what Come 
mines obſerves of Charles Duke of Burg Us 
& : This Prince was fo very relerv'd, that 
he would impart his Secrets to No-body ; 
eſpecially thoſe which troubled him moſt. 
Whereupon the Hittorian tells us, "That 
this Cloſeneſs did Impair, and a lirtle Perijh 
his Underſtanding. Pompey's Ambition was 
as great as Ceſar's; his Project was the 
ſame, but his Over-reſervedneſsundid him. 
He might have been Maſter of the Enter- 
prize before Ceſzr's Competition : Bur he 
was ſo Myſterious, that his Party knew not 
what he would be at. And their havin 
no Aim to direct and proportion their Aſſe 
ſtance,” was the Cauſe of his Miſcarriage. 
Bur- beſides the Diſappointments attending 


this Humour, the Uneafineſs of it mult be 


almoſt inſupportable; eſpecially to rhoſe 

who are in Buſmmeſs, or 'Trouble. "Thoſe 

who have no Friend to dilcharge their 

Cares, and their Grievances upon, are ( it 

one may uſe fohardy an Expreſſion) a Sort 
E 
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of Cannibals to themſelves ; and prey upon 
their own Vitals. A ſwelling Diſcontent is 
apt to Suffocate and Strangle, without Paſ- 
ſage, Whereas thoſe who live within the 
Communication otFriendſhip, have a Vent 
for their Misfortunes. They may ſafely go 
to the Bottom of the Matter, report the 
niceſt Caſe, and expoſe the affetted Part to 
Cure and Compaſſhon. Friendſhip. hasa no- 
ble Effect upon all Accidents and Conditt- 
ons: It relieves our Cares, raiſes our Hopes, 
and abates our Fears. It doubles our Joys, 
and divides our Griefs, A Friend who re- 
lates his Sacceſs, talks himſelf into. a new 
Pleaſure. And by opening his Misfortunes, 
leavespart of them behind him. Friendſhip, 
like ſome univerſal Medicine, works con- 
trary ways; but always to the Benefit of 
Nature. Andas the Union of Bodies for- 
tifies the Action at Home, and weakens the 
Impreſſions of //;olexce, ſo there is a proporti- 
onable Improvement from the Union of 
Mipas, 

Neither 1s Friendſhip only ſervictable to 
heighten our Pleaſures, and compoſe our 
Paſſions. ?Tis likewiſe of Sovereign Uſe to 
the Underſtanding. The Benefitof Conver- 
ſation, it there was ng@hing elſe in it, 
would be no inconſiderable Improvement. 
; Diſcourſe ( without Enthuſiaſm ) creates a 
Light within us, and diſpels the Gloom and 

Con- 
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Confuſion of the Mind. A Man by tumb- 
ling his Thoughts, and forming them into 
Expreſſions, gives them a new kind of Fer- 
mentation ; Which works them into a finer 
Body, and makes them much clearer than 
they were before. A Manis willing to ſtrain 
a little for Entertainment, and to barniſh for 
Sight, and Approbation. The very Preſence 
of a Friend,ſeemsto inſpire withnew V igor. 
It raiſes Fancy, and reinforcesReaſon; and 
gives the Productions of the Mind better 
Colour and Proportion. Converſation 1s 
like the Diſcipline of Drawing out, and Mu- 
ſtering ; 1t acquaintsa Man with his Forces, 
and makes them fitter for Service. Beſides, 
there*are many awakening Hints and Ren- 
counters in Diſcourſe ; which like the Col- 
lion of hard Bodies, make the Soul ftrike 
Fire, and the Imagination ſparkle : Efte&s 
not to be expected from a ſolitary Endea- 
vour. In a word, The Advantage of Con- 
verſation is ſuch, that for want of Compa- 
ny a Man had better talk to a Poſt, than 
let his Thoughts lie Smoking and Smother- 
ing in his Head. 

Another Advantage of Friendſhip, is the 
Opportunity of receiving good Advice: *Tis 
dangeroys relying upon our own Opinion. 
Aﬀection 1s apt to corrupt the Judgment, 
Men, like falſe Glaſſes, generally repreſent 
their Complexion better than Nature has 
: made 
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made it. And as they are lkely to over- 
flouriſh their own Caſe, fo their Flattery is 
hardeſt to be diſcover'd. For Who would 
ſuſpe& ſuch Treachery at Home? Who 
would imagine his Reaſon fuborn'd agai 
his Intereſt ; and that himſelf was gui of 
putting Tricks upon himſelf? Now no- 
thing 1s {o effeQtual to reſcue a Man out of 
his own hands, as the plain wy ofa 
Friend. For Inſtruction trom Books, ſtrikes 
the Imagination more faintly, than that 
which is delivered Viva voce. And obſerv- 
ing reſembling Miſcarriages in others, may 
miſlead us by the diſparity of the Inſtance. 
Beſides, People are not fond of ſearching 
after their own Fatilts:. To lie poring up- 
on their ImperfeQions, and Deformities, is 
a dull Entertainment. A Man has no Plea- * 
fure in pon he hasplay'd the Foo! : 
And therefore had rather go upon any other 
Diſcovery. Accordingly we may obſerve, 
That they who are too Big, or too Wile, 
for Admonition, do a great many ill, un- 
becoming, and ridiculous Things. As for 
Buſineſs, the aſſiſtance of a Friend 1s moſt 
uſeful ; to form the Undertaking, and e- 
cure the Steadineſs of the Condutt. In 
| matters of Moment, our Hopes and Fears 
are commonly ill ballanced. A Man is apt 
to betooeagerly engaged, to make juſt Re- 
marks upon the Progreſs and Cm 
. O 
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of Things . Nothing ſo proper as a andich 
ous Friend 1n ſuch a Caſe.; to comer the 
Spirits, and moderate the Purſnit ; 'To give 


- the Signal for ACtion, to preſs the Advan- 


e, and ſtrike the Critical Minute. 

Foreign Intelligence may have a Spy in 
it, and therefore ſhould be cautiouſly re- 
ceived. Stangers (I call all ſuch excep- 
ting Friends ) are often Deſigning in their 
Advice, and make a Property of their Cl;- 
ext, And though their Inclinations are 
ny; may give wrong Meaſures, by 
miſtaking the Caſe. An old Friend has the 
whole Scheme in his Head. He knows the 
Conſtitution ; and the Diſeaſe, the Strength 
and the Humour of him he affiſts : What 
he can do, and what he can bear: And 
therefore none fo fit to preſcribe ; todire& 
the Enterprize, and ſecure the Main-Charce, 

Farther: Friendſbip is not confined to 
the conſulting Part ; it comes in likewiſe at 
the Execution. Some Cafes arefo nice that 
a Man cannot appear in them himſelf, but 
muſt leave the Soliciting wholly to his 


+ Friend, For the purpoſe: A Man cannot 


Recommend himſelf without Vanity, nor 
Ask many times without Uneaſineſs. But 
a kind Proxy will do Juſtice to his Mer:ts, 
and relieve his Modeſty, and effect his Bu- 
fineſs ; and all without Trouble, Bluſhing, 
or Impurtation, 

| Thelz 
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Theſe Conſiderations ought to make 
Friendſhip facred, and guard off all Injury 
and Miſunderftanding. *Tis great Folly, 
as well as Injuſtice, to break off ſo noble a 
Relation ; eſpecially one which has ſtood 
the Teſt ofa long Experietice. For Friend- 
' ſhipisoneof thoſe few Things which are the 
better for the Wearing. Alphonſus the 
Wiſe, King of Aragon, tells us, That all the 
Acquiſitions and Purſuits of Men, excepting 
Four, were but Bawbles;, 1.e. old Wood to 
Burn, old Wine to Drink, old Books ta Read, 
and old Friends to Converſe with, 

To part with a tried Friend without 
great Provocation, is unreaſonable Levity. 
It looks as if a Man's Spirits were turned 
Eager, and his good Humour worn our. 
Such Inconſtancy of Temper, ſeems to be 
govern'd by Caprice, and Curioſity ; and 
to turn more upon Intereſt than Aﬀettion. 
Anambiguous Expreſſion, a little Chagrin, 
or a ſtart of Paſſion, is by no means enough 
to take leave upon. The beſt People can- 
not be always Even, Awake, and Enter- 
taining, No Perſon performs at this rate. 
of ExaQneſs, and therefore ſhould not re- 
quire it. The Accidents of Life, the In- 
diſpoſitions of Health, the Imperfeftions of 
Reaſon, ought to be allow*'d tor. A Para- 
diſiacal Temper is not to be expected from 
Poſtdiluvian Mortals. The bare Incqualit Y 
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of the Seaſons, is enough to give one the 
Spleen. And therefore your I/{anders ought 


 tobearwith their Friends, more than thoſe 


that live upon the Continent. A Man that 
would make the Beſt on*t, muſt Live under 
the Aquator : And in that ſteady Climate, 
he may poſſibly find People always in the 
Humour, To be ſerious : Nothing but 
plain Malevolence can juſtify Diſunion. 


 Malevolence ſhewn either in a ſingle Out- 


rage unretraCted, or in habitual I-natare, 
Such Behaviour, I confeſs, is a notorious 
Breach of Articles ; it ſtrikes at the Funda- 
mentals, and makes a Correſpondence im- 
practicable. 

When the Engagement proves thus un- 
lucky, the way 15 to Draw off by Degrees, 
and not to come to an open Wi » Let 
the Acquaintance be Decently ; and 
the Flame rather Go out, than be Smother”d. 
For as Cato well obſerves, though 1n the 
Phraſe of a Taylor, Friendſhip ought not to 
be Unrip'd, but Urnſtitch'd. 

© 


OF 


TW 2. 
POPULARITY. 
Opularity, 1s a Courting the Favour of 


Þ the People by undue PraCtices, or for 
unwarantable Ends. By the People, Tmean 
thoſe who are under the Government of 
falſe Reaſoning, or vitious Inclinations, let 
their Condition be what it will, The Po- 

ular Man's Deſigns are Power, Wealth, 
Repmnicinn, or All together. He that 1s 
conſcious how much his Vanity excecds his 
Force, and that his Merit will never carry 
up to his Ambition ; it he gets but a fa- 
vourable JunCEture, and a riſing Ground, to 
Work he goes. He pretends a great Con- 
cern for his Country, and a more than or- 
dinary Inſight into Matters, Now ſuch 
Profeſſions as theſe, when they are ſet off 
with Tomewhat of Gravity and Figure, ef- 
pecially when they are recommended by a 
Treat, are very proper to diſpoſe an Audi- 
ence to hear Reaſon, So that now he ven- 
tures to acquaint them with the Secret of 
their Privileges. "That the People are the 
Original of Power : That Government is 
always convey'd with an Implication of 
| Truſt, 
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Truſt, and Reſervation : That Governours 
are only the Executors and Admuniſtrators 
of the Peoples Will : That in ſtrift Reaſon- 
ing, *tis a nobler Prerogative to give a 
Crown than to wear it : "That the Pomp of 
Princes is nothing but the Livery of the 
Subje&ts Bounty ; and that the Greatneſs of 
their Wages, ought not toexempt them from 
the Condition of a Servant, This, with a 
little Flouriſh about Miſcarriages and Arbi- 
trary Deſigns, is ſtrangely Taking. He 
that has ſuch a burning Zeal, and ſprings 
ſuch mighty Diſcoveries, mult needs be an 
admirable Parzoe. What can a civil Peo- 
ple do leſs than reſign theriiſelves up to his 
Condutt ; and preſent him with their Un- 

derſtandings ? | | 
To come from the State to the Church : 
He that would be an Agreeable Eccleſia- 
ſtick, muſt ſurvey the Poſture of Things; 
examine the Ballance of Intereſts ; and be 
well read in the Inclinations and Averſions 
of the Generality : And then his Buſineſs 
will be to follow the Loudeſt Cry, and 
make his Tack with the Wind. Let him 
never pretend to Cure an Epidemical Dt 
ſtemper, nor fall out with a Faſhionable 
Vice, nor queſtion the Infallible Judgment 
of the Multitude. Let him rather down 
with a Sinking Faction, charge a Straglng 
Party, and hang upon a broken Rear. = 
im 
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him Declaim againſt a Solitary Errour, and 
Batter a Publick Averfion, and Preſs the 
People upon thoſe Extremes, to which of 
themſelves they are tod inclinable. And 
when Fears and Jealouſies become clamo- 
rous, when Diſcontents run high, and All 
grows Mutinous and Mad ; 'Then eſpecial 
Care muſt be taken not to dilate upon the 
Authority of Princes, or the Duties of Obe- ' 
dience. Theſe are dangerous Points, and 


' have ruined many a good Man, and are 


only to be Handled when there is leaſt Oc- 
caſion. There are other nice, though infe- 
riour Caſes, in which a Man muſt Guard, 
if he intends to keep Fair with the World, 
and turn the Penny. For the Purpoſe: If 
heis ia the City, he muſt avoid haranguing 
againſt Circumvention in Commerce, and 
unreaſonable Impoſing upon the Ignorance 
or Neceſſity of the Buyer, If you Meddle 
with Diana of the Epheſians, you mult ex 
pet to loſe Demetri«s's Friendſhip. The 
Dues will come in but heavily at this Rate: 
But to be ſure all the Voluntary Oblations 
in Preſents and Reſpect, are abſolutely loſt. 
We are a Trading People, (lay ſome of us) 
and muſt have no interfering between Bu- 
lineſs, and Religion. It the Pa/pzrs and the 
Exchange will not Agree, we mutt Live, 
and there is an End on't, 
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To proceed : If his Care lyes among the 
Lawyers. Let there be nothing faid againſt 
Entangling Property, Spinning out of Cav 
ſes, ſqueezing of Clients, and making the 
Laws a greater Grievance than thoſe who 
break them. No Rhetorick mult be ſpent 
againſt Defending a known Injuſtice, 
gainſt Crqſs-biting a Country Eviaexce, 
and frighting him out of Truth, and his 
Senſes. *Tis granted that Touching ſome. 
times upon theſe Heads, is the only way to 
improve the Audience: Such plain Dealing 
would either Recover, or Diſarm them: 
Reform the Men, or Expoſe the Practice. 
But then yowll ſay, this Method goes too 
much to the Quick. This Divinity may 
bring the Bexchers upon the Preacher, and 
make him fall under Cenſure and Diſcoun- 
tenance. Now a Perſon of Diſcretion will 
take care not to Embarras his Life, nor Ex- 
poſe humſelf to Calumny, nor let his Con- 
icience grow too ſtrong for his Intereſt, 
upon any Account. 

To ſpeak generally. A Popular Man al- 
ways iwims down the Stream : He never 
croſſes upon a Prevailing Miſtake, nor Op- 
poſes any Miſchief that has Numbers, and 
Preſcription on its Side. His Point 1s to 
{teal upon the Blind Side, and apply to the 
AﬀeCtions : To flatter the Vanity, and 
play upon the Weakneſs of thoſe in Pow- 


cr, 


Errour by' an Over 
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'er, or Intereſt; and to make his Fortune 
out-of the Folly of his Neighbours, 

- - Nox that 'tis a Commetidation to be of 
a Moroſe and Cynical Behayiour ; to run 
counter to the innocent Humours and Cu- 
ftoms of Mankind ; to be Coarſe or Unſea- 
ſonable in Admonition; or to avoid the 
good Opinion of People, by Ruſtick In- 
compliance, by Peeviſhneſs or TTY - 
'But then neither ought'a Man to Pleaſe an- 
other to his Prejudice, to fortify him in an 
-officiouſneſs, and to 
Careſs him out of his Safety, and Diſcre- 
non. 

And after all, the Succeſs is no ſuch 
mighty Matter. If one Conſiders, he'll 
find as little Credir as Conſcience in the 
Purchaſe. For what fort of Reputation 
muſt that be which is gained by Merhods 
of Infamy ? To debauch Men's Under- 
tandings, in order to procure their good 
Word, is a moſt admirable Teftumony of 
our Worth! A blind Man muſt needs be a 
fir Judg of Proportions and Colour. "Theſe 
Patents of Honour, which are Granted thus 
by Sarprize, arc always Recalled when the 
Party is better Adviſed. The Eſteem 
gained this way, like a Love-Potion, works 


'- more by the Strength of Charm, than Na- 


ture; and if ever the Perſon Recovers, the 
Hatred will beinuch greaterthan the Aﬀe- 
ction. 0-2 I he 
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The Truth is, if there was no Foul Play 
uſed, or the Artifice undiſcovered, there 
would not be much;to Brag of. Fora Uni- 
verſal Applauſe, is ſeldom little leſs than 
two Thirds of a Scandal. A Man may al- 
moſt {wear he is in the Wrong, when he is 
pn Cryed up. Either Incapacity or 

ejudice, Negligence or Impoſture, difor- 
- ders the Judgment of the Multitude. Their 
Underfandings are often too Weak, or 
their Paſſions too Strong to Diſtinguiſh 
Truth, or Pronounce upon the Right of 
the Caſe. If a Great Man happens to make 
a falſe Step, and ſtrikes out into a Sudden 
Irregularity, he needs not queſtion the Re- 
ſpect of a Retinue, How is an Exploit of 
this Nature celebrated by the Crowd, - and 
ſhouted Home with the Pomp of a Romad 
Triumph? In fine : To endeavour not to 
Pleaſe, 1s Ill-nature ; altogether to Negle&t 
it, Folly ; and to Over-{train for it, Yani- 
ty and Deſign. 


THOUGHT 


INA 


DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


Hylarchus and Lucretianys. 


Hil. T Have often thought what it is to 
Think; and the more I preſs the 
Enquiry, the farther I am from SatisfaCti- 
0n. The Operations of the Mind are fo 
peculiar, fo foreign to all the other Ap- 
pearances of Nature, that *tis hard to af- 
lien them a proper Qriginal. Without 
inking, we can have no Senſe of Being ; 
and with it, we are we cannot tell whar. 
So that the ſame Faculty ſeems to make 
us acquainted with, and Strangers to our 
ſelves. | 
Lac, T am ſurpriz'd to find you entan- 
pled in ſo lender a Difficulty. Thinking 
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every Body knows is the Work of the 
Brain : That is the Forge in which all the 
Speculations of the Underitanding , and 
the Appetites of the W:l, are hammer'd 
out. 

Hy. T confeſs Poſſibilities go a great 
way. But in my Opinion, the Brain has 
a very unpromiling Aſpect for ſuch a Bu- 
fineſs. It looks like an old ſort of Bog for 
Fancy to paddle in, When I can fee Peo- 
ple tread Sexſe out of Mud, as they do 
Bels, then I may be cnclined to believe 
that Brains and Reaſoning are of Kin; in 
the mean time TI deſire to be excuſed, 

Lac. T'm ſorry your Conceptions are ſo 
Unphiloſophical. You ſeem to forget that 
the Braiz has.a great many ſmall Fibres, 
or Strings in its Texture ; which accors. 
ding to the different Strokes they receive 
from the Animal Spirits, awaken a Corres 
ſpondent Idea, and give us thoſe Notices 
of Things which we call Thoughts. 

Hyl. A little clearer, if you pleaſe. 

Luc, You muſt, know then, that the 
Nerves, which have their Origin in the 
Brain, are branched into a great many, 
fine Subdiviſions, and ſpread upon all the 
Surſace of the Body, "Theſe are the Cha- 
nels in which the Animal Spirits move; 
So that as ſoon as any foreign Objett preſ- 
ſes upon the Senſe; thoſe Spirits which _ 
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ed upon the Out-guards, immediately - 
pat the kn , and {cowr off to the roar 
which is; the Head-Quarters, or Office of 
Intelligence, and there they make their Re- 
port of what has happen'd. 

Hl. T ſuppoſe they return loaden like 
Bees, and disburthen themſelves in the Cells 
much after the ſame manner ? 

Lac. T have told you the Information is 


convey'd by ſtriking upon the Fibres, and 


giving them a particular Bent ; which im- 


prints the CharaQter of the Obje&t upon the 


Mind. 

Hyl. T ſhould almoſt as ſoon imagine, 
that the ſtriking a Viol with the Bow , 
ſhould entertain the Inſtrument with its 
own Muſick. But as I remember, fome 
ay the Spirits Tilt ſo violently, that they 
make Holes where they ſtrike ; which are 


* noſooner open, but the Ideas run into them 


as fait as may be. And after they have 
hin there a little while, grow as drowſy 
as Dormice, unleſs they are rowſed by a 
new Summons. By the way, what are 
Animal Spirits ; methinks they pertorm 
ittange Things ? 

Luc. They are a kind of little Pellets, 
wrought off the finer Parts of the Blood. 

Hy. "Then Iperceive they are Bodies all 
this while. 


F 4 Lac, 
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- Lac. Yes. But admirably furmiſH'd for 
Diſpatch and | nan, | 
Hyl. Let them be as Sleek, and well 
Timber'd, as thoſe Atoms Epicarws made 
his Soul of; yet Pm afraid they are not al- 
together qualified for that Office you have 
put them 1n. For ſuppoſing a Bird fits be- 
fore me ; theſe Mercurys immediately run 
up to the Center of Serſation, to give an 
Account of what is arrived. Now in do- 
ing this, either every ſingle Animal Spirit 
muſt convey a whole Repreſentation, which 
would multiply the Object, if not over- 
load the Carrier ; or elſe they mult divide 
the Image among them, and ſolug off eve- 
ry. one his Share. This I confels 1s the 
more equal way : But then, when” they 
have taken the Objett to pieces, how they 
will ſet it together again, 1s hard to ima- 
gine. For they cannot {trike all upon one 
Point ; and if - tn could, they would jum- 
ble the Proportions, and run the Objett all 
on heaps; wherethe later Impreſſion would 
g0 near to deface the former. But if they 
impinge upon different Parts, and make 
every Part ſenſible with the Stroke ; ?Tis 
true then they haye it among them, but 
which way the Whole ſhould emerge ; is 
* ſtill incomprehenſible. For ſuppole the 
Image was painted in Order, without any 
Diflocation, vacant Intervals, or Interlop- 
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ing; yet the Parts of the Fibres being di- 


ſin, and impregnated by diſtin Spurits, 


. they can account no farther than their Share 


of Motion reaches: And therefore how they 
ſhould club their particular Informations in- 
to a common Idea, is inconceivable, For 
inſtance : If a Cake is broken among 
Tyenty People, though there may be no- 
thing loſt in the Diviſion, yet *twill be next 
to impoſſible for each Perſon, from the 
View of a ſingle Fragment, to underſtand 
what Relation either in Sight, or Magni- 
tude, his Proportion bears to the whole. 
Beſides, if any of the returning Spirits 
ſhould happen to fall foul upon others which 
are outward Bound ; (which is not unlike- 
4 ) Theſe Countermotions would over- 
et them, or occaſion a later Arrival ; ei- 
ther of which Accidents would maim the 
Image, and make it imperteCt. 

Theſe Rubs you ſee will lie in the way 


- of Sexſation : But then in the Bulineſs of 


Imagination, the Difticulty is ſtill greater. 
For here are no external Impreſſions to be- 
gin the Motion, *Tis true, outward Ob- 
jects will make us perceive them, whether 
we will or no. But the Exerciſes of Ima- 
gination are oftentimes purely voluntary. 
When the Paſſions are not violent, we may 
check or quicken, change or extinguiſh the 
Operation as we pleaſe, Now I would glad- 


ly 
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ly know the main Spring of the Motion, 
What Power it is which opens the Scene, 
and gives Dire&tion to the whole Manage. 
ment ; which chalks out the Courſe'of the 
Syirits, and limits their Commiſſion, both 
as to Time, and other Circumſtances of 
Action ? 

Luc, 1 perceive you imagine a Mechas 
nical Solution impoſſible, But if you cx« 
amined the exquiſite Finenefs of the Ani 
mal Spirits, and the exa&t Proportion be- 
tween them and the Fibres, to give and 
receive Impreſſions, T believe you would 
alter” your Opinion : a conſiderin 
_ ypothelis is ſupported by matter 0 

Hyl. We'll examine your matter of Fa&# 
afterwards. At preſent let me tell you, 
ſince both the Fibres, and Spirits, are Ma- 
terial; T think it impoſſible for them to 
produce Effects, ſo much abovethe Vigour 
of theCauſe. You may as well expett that 
two Bowls ſhould grow ſenſible by Rebbire, * 
as that the Rencounter of any Boazes, ſhould 
awaken them into Perception and Reaſoning. 
The whole Force of Mechaniſm, conſiſts in 
Matter and Motion, Matter is nothing but 
Extcation, that 1s, Length, Breadth, and 
Depth, And 1Metioz implies no more than 
a Change of Situation in the Parts of Ma- 
ir, Now thele two Ingredicnts, though 

Ne 
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never ſo well mix'd, will not riſe into the 
Compoſition of a Spirit. Thoughts, and 
Ds , are the moſt incompatible, un- 
rek ings 1 Nature. To make 
the firſt-out of the later, is a harder Meta» 
morpholis than any is in Ovid, Who ever 
heard of an Ounce of Pain, an Ipch of 
Deſire, or an Ell of Contemplation, 

Lac, T ſuppoſe you fancy if Matter and 
Motion can make a Thought; a Thought may 
make Matter and Motion. 

Hl. Why not ?. What ſhould hinder 
this Mercury from being fixed after Subli- 
mation, and thrown. back into its former 
State ? But as this won't do, fo neither will 
the other, Take a Body and run it through 
all Shapes, and Changes ; force it into all 
Climates, and bandy it through the Uni- 
verſe; yet, like ſome young Travellers,”*twill 
come Home as dull, and unthinking, as it 
went out. For all this Buſtle amounts to 
no more than making the Parts and Motion 
greater, or leſſer, thag they were betore ; 
and giving them a new Neighbourhood. 

Lac. 1 ſhould have fancied that when 
the Parts were broken fine, and curiouſly 
kled, a brisk Touch of Motion would have - 
quickned them into Thinking. 

Hyl. Mation makethem Think ! You ma 
as well expe&t Diſcourſe from a Tempeſt, 


or Conflagratzon. Andas for the m_—_— 
© 
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® of Parts, if that fi ifies any Thing, a Mite 
would have ape than a Man, And 
to carry on the Improvement : One would 


- think we my beat Spice till it felt the Pe. 
file; and with a good Flint and Steel, ſtrike 
Conſciouſneſs into a Tinder-box. 

Luc, What makes you ſo poſitive againſt 
the Senſibility of Matter ? 
Hyl. Becauſe *tis nothing but Exterſion 
variouſly figured. 
Luc, Do you know all the Afettions of 
Bodies ? If not, why do you confine their 
tions ? 

_ Hl. If you ask me whether I know all 
the Effets which may reſult from all the 
poſſible Combinations of Matter, and Moti- 
on : Tanſwer, No; neither is it neceſlary, 
But this I know, 'That all your Tranſmu- 
tations can never hunt a Body out of Ex- 
renſion. You may divide, or conſolidate ; 
alter the Superficies, the Bulk, or Place ; 
quicken the Motion, or interrupt the Qui- 
et ; but after all *twilþhave —_— La- 
titude, and Profundity, in ſpight of Fate. 
The Conſequence ig, That all the Revolu- 
tions in Nature, can give it nothing more 
than different Degrees of theſe Dimenſions. 
And what affinity has Thinking with ſuch 
Attributes as theſe ? No more than there is 
between a Syllogiſm and a Tard-wand, In 

, a word: If Thinking is Effential to Met- 
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ter, then all Matter muſt Think ; and if fo, 
Stocks and Stones will come in for their 
Share of Privilege. But if all Matter does 
not Think, none*can ; for the Eſſence of all 
Matter is the ſame. | 
Lac. Does it imply a ContradicQtion for 
Matter - _ _ 
l, Truly, in my Opinion, as much as 
hr Man ke a Horſe hr 
Luc. Why ſo? Does Thinking extinguiſh 


. Extenſion ? 


Hl. It extinguiſhes the Idea if you will; 
and that is ſufficient Proof it does not be- 
w 1 the Thing. 

. Becauſe Extenſion and Cogitation are 


unallied in their Ideas, and. this later is nor 


implied in the Notion of Matzer, you con- 
clude this Faculty does not belong to it. 

Fhl. Yes; and with good Reaſon. For 
how can the Diſtin&tion of Subſtances be 
known, but by the different Properties and 
Operations which proceed from them; and . 
which way can theſe be diſcovered, but by 
the diſtin Notions, and Sentiments, we 
have of them ? | 

Lac. Are you ſure your Idea of Matter is 
compleat ? 

Hyl. That the full Notion of Corporezty is 
comprized within the Three Dimenſions, 1s 
asClear as that Two and Two makes Four. 
To theſe Dimenſiezs add what Dole of Mo- 

tion 
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tion you pun and then you have raiſed 
the whole —__— im. And when 
ou have diſciphned it in all Poſtures, and 
b—_ "twill be Matter and Motion (till 
For you may better ſuppoſe, "That a Monk 
may produce an El than that Mat. 
ter and Motion ſhould propagate out of thei 
own —_ Now theſe two Principle 
fall vaitly ſhort of the Notion of Con/c:iouf 
zeſs; and are no more-like Pereeption, than 
Colours reſemble Sound. \, 
Luc. You take the Differences of Ideas, 
for Demonſtrationsof DiſtinCtionin Things; 
wiletue hold? is | Wo ſe 
{. Yes / or elſe we e nothing to 
erulfto. It ckar and diftintt Preceprios, i 
not the infallible Mark of Truth, *tis impoſ- 
ſible to know any Thing. For all-Reaſoning 
1s at laſt reſolved into gel-evident Prince 
ples : Now theſe Magiſterial Propoſitions 
don't diſputegfor Belief, but demand «: 
They flaſh Convittion ſo powenngy that 
there is no reſiſting them, unleſs you 
will ſuppoſe our Faculties are falſe : And 
then it will be Madnels to argue about any 
Thing. To return: Don't you think the 
Whole isgreater than any Part oft? 
Lac, Tallow it an indiſputable Axiom 3 
what follows ? 
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Hjl, Why as, plain and as primary A 
Truths it appears, *tis but a Conſequence 


of what I mentioned before. 


Lac. What, that. a Diſtin&tion of Tdeas 
mfers a Diſtinction in Things ? 

Hy. Yes. For do but attead, and you'll 
find that the reaſon why you pronounce 
the Whole bigger than a Part; 1s becauſe 
the firſt takes upa greater room in the No- 
tion, and' includes a more comprehenſive 
Reality, than the later. 

Lac. Ir ſeems then the FunCtions of Life - 
and Reaſoning, proceed from an immatertal 
Subſtance ; and that the Body and Spirit, - 
are perfectly diſtin, 

Hl. Nothing more certain : And if a 
Spirit has no Extenſion, it can have no 


+ Parts ; from hence it becomes indiviſible, 


and thence immongal. 

Lac. T own theſe Conſequences are ver 
clear ; but then they are embarraſſed with 
ſome appendant Difficulties which ſhock a 
Man's Underſtanding. 
| Hl. Look you! We muſtnor let go ma- 
nifelt Truths, becauſe we cannot an{wer all 
Queſtions about them. ObjeCtions are no 

ood Evidence again{t politive Proofs. Thus 

—_—_— way would make us deny our 
Senſes : For there is ſcarcely any thing we 
meet with, but puts our Reaſon to aiſtand, 
in 
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in ſome Circumſtance or other : But pray 
where does the Pinch lye ? 

Lac, Why, by this Scheme all Commu- 
nication between Soul and Body is cut off; 
and yet nothing is -more certain than that 
Thoſe two maintain a large Correſpon- 
dence. ,You ſee we move our Limbs atour 
Pleaſure, and receive various Impreſſions 
according to the Objefts of Senſe, and the 
Habits of Conſtitution, But how the Soul 
can move the Body, or be affe&ed by it, 
without Extenſion, 1s Tye Comprehen- 


fion. Forall Motion is rnd by Re- 
ſiſtance, and Reſiſtance ſuppoſes ContaR, 
and ContaQt requires a Superficies, and this 
implies Extenſion ; ſo that where Exten- 
ſion is abſent, the other Requiſites muſt 
fail of Courſe: At this rate, a may as. 
ſoon puſh down a Church-Steeple, as ſtir 
a ſingle Atom. = 

/. T confeſs I can't tell you how this 
Afﬀair is managed. *Tis poſhble the Soul 
does not move the Body at all. 

Luc, How then comes it to paſs that Mo- 
tion 1s ſo perpetually conſequent to our 
Will ? For the Purpoſe : When TI have a | \ 
Mind to walk, the Muſcles areimmediately || 
put into. a Poſture of Travelling , and | \ 
do their Office at the leaſt Notice ima- | | 
ginable. h 
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Hl. pro ourmy, nnge>- 10us Correſpon- * 
dence depends on the ; of the Union; 
which by Sovereign Appointment are or- 
der'd to conſiſt in a certain Reciproca» 
tion of Thoughts and Motions, arid FA vice 


\ + Lat. You mean, when TI would move 
Finger, God direQs the Organ for ſuch 

a Performance: And on the other hand, 
ives me Ideas fuitable to the Preſence of 
ſible Objefts, and to the State of the 


n, 

Fhl. Right. X | 
} Las. But why do you make uſe of this 
Suppofition? Do you believe the Power of 
Rang Motion exceeds the Force of the 
Soul * 
. Hyl. *Tis not improbable it may. For if 
this Privilege lay within our reach , one 
would imagine we ſhould know  fome- 
thing more of the Manner of uling it. But 
I dot pretend to determine any Thing. 

Lac, You don't think it mpoſſible for a 
Spirit to move Matter ? 

Hyl. By no means: If it were, there 
would be no ſuch 'Fhing as Motion. For 
Extenſion implies no Neceffity of being Mo- 
ved : It ſuppoſes no more than a bare Ca- 
pacity for ſuch an- Event. Now that Power 
which brings this Poſſibility into Act, mult . 
be ſomething diltin& from Zatrer. los 

lides : 
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ſides: The Regularity of Motion, viſible in 
' + the great Yariety.and Curiolity of Bodies, 
and the conſtagt and even Revolutions of 
ſome of them, .is a Demonſtration that the 
whole Maſs of Matterisunder the Condu& 
of a mighty Intelligence, | 
, 


Lac. By your caſcning I conceive you 
believe WW Power of Motion, 1s , 
an incommunicable PerfeQtion of the Su- 
preme Bejng, or elſe a ſort of Prerogative 
Royal, which he is pleaſed to keep in his 
Hands, that we may be the more ſen(ible of 
our dependance. 

Hh. T think that: Opinion not improba- 
ble. You know the Apoſtle tellsus, That is 
Him we Live, Move, and have our Being: 
"Which Words *tis likely will bear a more 
Literal Senſe than is uſually imagined. 

Luc. May beſo. Buttoreturn: If Mat- 
ter be ſo uncapableof Thinking, as ſeems to 
have been proved; How comes it about 
thatthe Operations of Sexſe, and Reaſon, va- 
ry ſo much according to the Diſpoſition of 
the Organs ? For if the Muſick does not de- 
pend onthe Inſtrument, what*smatter whe- 
ther *tis in Tune, or not? Now you know 
any conſiderable Degrees of Sicknels, or 
Age, flatthe Senſes, Extinguih the Memo- 
ry,and weaken the Underſtanding : So that 

. the Vigour of the Mind ſeems almott ſtr 
fled under theſe Corporeal Oppreſſions, 


Hl. 


- ons, 
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Hl. I grant the Powers of Sexſation are 
contracted or enlarged, made- keeri or lan-* 
guid, accordingto the Temper of the Body. 
But *tis likely theſe Circumſtances are no 
more than occaſional Cauſes of this Variety. 
My _—_ is, That there is mo natural 
Connexion een Thought and Matter 
and Mation : Or that the Soul arid Body 
do not a& by -dire&t Fotce upon each 
other, Tis true, Senſations and Paſſiqns, 
ſeem to depend upon a particular Set of 
Motions : And the Body, on the other 
hand, ſeems to fall irito different Poſhires 
by the Orders of the Mind ; yet theſe Ef- 
fetts may not reſult from any mutual Agens 
cy , but meerly from the Will of a third 
Power. That vhis Suppoſition 1s poſlible, 
needs no proof: 'That tis matter of Fa&; 
keems likely ; becauſe the two Parties 
are fo eſſentially foreign and diſſimilar , 
that they ſeem uncapable of entextain- 
ing any Commerce by virtue oftheir own 
Strength. 

Luc, If the Operations of Life have no 
immediate dependance on the Quality of 
the Organ ; why are our Senſes worn up 
with Age, and decay with the viſtble Parts 

Body ? 


of the 
Hyl. When the common Period of the 
Union is almoſt expired, *tis likely Provi- 
dence” gives us notice of it by ſuch ſenſible 
Gs 3 De- 
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Declenſions, that we may diſengage from 
the World by degrees, and prepare the het- 
ter for ſo great an Alteration. : 

Luc. Why does Pai follow from Ob- 
ftrutions, Diſlecation, ,Diſcontinaity, &c. 
and Pleaſure from choſs Attions which ſup- 
port the Frame ? 

Hl. 'To egcourage us to keep the Body 
in repair, and to prevent Diſſolution. 

Lac. Your was inthe Fizal Cauſe, 
makes me believe you are at & Loſs for the 

' Effuient. 

Hyl. As to that, *Tis probable the Di- 
vine Oeconomy. has ſetled ſuch an inter- 
changeable Train of Thoughts, and Motions, 
between Soul and Body.z*hatas ſoon as the 
occaſional Hints ſpring out, the other will 
as conſtantly follow, as if they were pro- 
duced by the molt unmediate Caufa/ry. 
For Inſtance : If I cut my Finger, T ſhall as 
certainly feel Pain, as if my Soul was co- 
extended with the Limb, and bad a Piece 
of it Sawn through. So when I am diſpo- 
fed to Strike, the Action will be performed 
with the fame Force and Regularity, as if 
it was conducted, - and puſned on by the 
Hi, in the moſt corporeal Manner. 

I mention this both to illuſtrate the 
Point, ,and to {hew that we ought to guard 
upon both Parts of our Compoſition : That 
there may be nothing done which is = 

. C 
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bene or diſagrees with the Intcnd- 
ments of Providence. 

Luc. K the Soul and Body have no in- 
zrinfck or eflential Aptneſs to take or re- 
cewe.'kmpreſhons from each other ; why 
s the Structure of the latter ſo curiouſly Fra- 
med? Why is there ſuch variety of Parts, 
and fuch admi es By your 
Scheme the Soul might have the fame com- 
paſs of Sentiment and Perception, and do 
every jot as well,” if it were united to a 


Hyl. So it might, though it had never an 
Atom belong to it. However your Que- 
ftionabout the Corioſity ofthe Body, may 
be anfwer'd by ſaying, 'Fhat tis probably 
ſo framed tofhew the Wiſdom and Power 
ofthe Architect, and to heighten the Beau» 
ty and Dignity of the Creature. 

Luc. Do you fay the Soul may beas hap- 
py withouta Body, as witly it ? 

Hjl. T fay *tis pofſible to be fo. Though 
God may order « otherwiſe, if hepleaſes; as 
in Effet he has done with reſpe& to the 
Reſurre&ion? But let this laſt Diſpute lie 
undecided. And before I take my leave, I 
can't but obſerve to you, that there are a 
great many ſtrange Appearancesin Thoxghts. 
Methinks, if it might be, I would gladly 
underttand the Formation of a Soul, run it 
up to its Puxttum Saliens, and fee it beat 

G the- 
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the firſt conſcious Pulſe, Theſe Thoughts ! 
whence do they ariſe? What Stuff are they 
made of ? And what Vigour is it that gives 
them ſych an Inſtantaneous Production ? 
They are conceived in full Maturity, and 
ſtep into PerfeQtion at firſt. They ſcorn the 
Gradations of Bodies, and the heavy Succel- 
ſions of Motion, They gain the Race at a 
Start, out-ftretchthe Speed of Gunpowder, 
and Diſtance Light and Lightning. 

Luc, If they come up in that PerfeQtion, 
why are ſome Thowghts ſaid to beunfiniſhed, 
and to require the working off with Labour 
and Time ? SL wa 

Hl, T grant you Projefts, Harangues, 
and Clnins of Rexfoningy ive not ſo quickly 
Wrought up. They imclude Multitude, 
and Order, and Choice; and therefore 
muſt have ſome Leiſure for Ranging and 
Invention. But as to lingle Ideas, Incon- 
nexions, and flight Touches, my Obſer- 
vation holds good, For pray what Time 
does it take to raiſe the Notion of a Moun- 
tain? Or to Think from England to Japan ? 
A Man may ſet both the Po/® together in 
his Head, without trouble; and Clutch 
the whole G/obe at one Intellectual Grafp, if 
he pleaſes. To go on: Methinks the Con- 
xeyance and Diſpoſition of Thipgs in the 
Mand, is very extraordinary. What Fa- 
Culty is it which takes the Model of the 


largeſt 
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largeſt Oops and draws the Picture in 
Little ? reconciles all diſagreeing Qua- 
lities, and Jodges Sympathy and Antipathy, 
Fire and Water, together without diſtur- 


"tance ? That contrafts the Intervals of 


Face, unites the Diſtances of Time, and 
raws Paſt, Preſent, and Future, intoa ſingle 
View ? How comes it to paſs that ſuch an 
infinite Number of Things are placed with 
ſuch Order and DiſtinCtiog in the Memory ; 
notwithſtanding the Tumults and Contu- 
ſions, Marches, and Counter-marches , of 
the Animal Spirits ? What room is there 
for ſuch variety of Charaers, and length 
of Records ? What is the reaſon ſome re- 
markable Paſſages will remain freſh and en» 
tire for Sixty Years together ; When all the 
Furniture of the Head has been often res 
newed in that Period ? | 

Luc. I confeſs I can't explain the How to 
you, unlels the impregnated Fibres, or Spr- 
rits, at their going off, depoſit the Charge 
with thoſe that remain. 

Hyl. They are very juſt if they do fo : 
But Iam afraid this handing of Votzons from 
one Piece of Brain to another, is ſomewhat 
unintelligible. In ſhort, it you reflect up- 
on the Liberty of Thowght, the Extent, the 
Abſtrattions, and all the Singularitics of 
its Operations; yow'll be obliged to aſſign 
it anobler Original than Matter and, Morton. 
G 4 Luc. 
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| and upon athrough View, I find the Syſtem 


- otherwiſe there yill be no Quet, 


gs A THOUGHT. 
Luc, 1 am ſatisfied with what you fay ; 


of a Mechanical Soul, wretchedly ridiculous, 

Hl. All the Branches of Scepticiſm are 
ſo. If the Succeſs of our Hobbrfs were ng 
better than their Reaſoning, they would 
have few Diſciples. But ſome People are 
willing to be impoſed upon, For looſe 
PraQtiles muſt have ſupporting Principles, ' 


Adieu. 
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©F* HE Diverſions of Readize, 
[ they are not always of the ftrong- 
eſt Kind, yet they'generally Leave 
Foe: For ity eve well coſe, rug 
Senſe : For gy are well choſen, rt 
neither dull the Appetite, nor ſtrain the 
"i Capacity. On the contrary, they refreſh 
. JF the Inchnations, and firengthen the Power, 

- and improve under Experiment : And 
which is belt of all, they Entertain and Per- 
fect at the ſame time ; and convey Wiſ- 
dom and Knowledge through Pleaſure. By 
Readtvg 2 Mandoes as it were Antedate his 
Life, andmakes himfelf contemporary with 
the Ages paſt., And this way of ruoning 
up, beyond ones Nativity, is much better 
than Plato's Pre-exiſtence ; becauſe here a 

F Man knows ſomething of the State, and is 
the wiſer for it; whuch he is net in the 


gther, 


In 
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In converſing with Books we may chuſe 
our Company, and diſengage without Ce- 
remony or Exception. Here we are free, 
from the Formalities of Cuſtom, and Re-' 
ſpe& : We need not undergo the Penance of 
a dult Story, from a Fop of Figure ; but 
may ſhake off the Haughty, the Imperti- 
nent, and the Vain, at Pleaſure. Belid 

® Authors, like. Women, commonly Dre 
when they make a Viſit. Reſpett to them- 
ſelves makes them poliſh their Thoughts, 
and exert thz Force of their Underſtanding 
more than they would, or can do, in ordi- 
nary Converſation: So that the Reader has. 
asit were the Spirit and Eſſence in a narrow 
Compaſs ; which was drawn off from a 
much larger Proportion of Time, Labour, 
and Expence. Like an Heir, he is born 
rather than made Rich ; and comes into a 
Stock of Senſe, with little or no Trouble of 
his own, *Tis-true, a Fortune in Know- 
ledg which Deſcends in this manner, as well 
as an inherited Efate, is too often neg- 
lefted, and ſquandered away ; becauſe we 
donot conſider the Difficulty in Raiſing it. 

Books are a Guide in Youth, and an En- 
certainment for Age. They ſupport us un- 
der Solitude , and keep us from being a 
Burthen to our ſelves. They help us to 
forget the Croſlneſs of Men and Things; 
compoſe our Cares, and our Paſſions ; and 


lay 
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ly our Diſappointments afleen. When 


we are weary of the Living, we may re- 
pair to the Dead, who have nothung of Pee- 


'viſbneſs, Pride, or Deſign, in their Con- 


yerſation, However, 

To be conſtantly in the Whee/ has neither 
Pleaſure nor Improvement in it. A Man 
may as well expeCt to grow ſtronger by al- 
ways Eating, as wiſer by always Reading. 
Too much over-charges Nature, and turns 
more into Diſeaſe than Nouriſhment. *Tis 
Thought and Digeſtion which makes Books 
frviceable, and gives Health and Vigour 
the Mind. Neither ought we to be too 


_ Implicit or Reſigning to Authorities, but to 


examine before we Aſſert, and preſerve our 
Reaſon 1n its juſt Liberties. 'To walk al- 
ways upon Crutches, is the way to loſe the 
Uſe of our Limbs, Such an abſolute Sub- 
miſſion keeps us in a perpetual Mizority, 
breaks the Spirits of the Underſtanding , 
and lays us open to Impoſture, 

But/Books well managed afford DireCti- 
on and Diſcovery. They {trengthenthe Or- 


gan, and enlarge the Proſpect, and give a 


more univerſal Inſight into Things, than 
can be learned froms #zlettered Obſervation, 
He who depends only upon his own Expe- 
rience, has but a few Materials to work up- 
on. He isconfined to narrow Limits both 
at Place, and Time: And is got fit to draw 

, 2 
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a large Model, and to pronounce upon By 


ſineſs which is complicated and unuſual} 


There ſeegnsto be much the ſame differeng 
. between a Man of meer Pratdice, and ang 
ther of Learning, as there is between ay 
Empirick and a Phyſigian, The firſt ma 
have a good Receipt, or two; and if Di 
eaſes and Patients were very ſcarce, and al 
alike, he; might do y well. Butf 
you enquire concerning the, Cauſes of Dj. 
ſtempers, the Conſtitution of human Bodies 
the Danger of Symproms, and the Methods 
of Care, upon which the. Succeſs of Meds 


cine depends, he knows little of the Matter, 


Oa the other fide: To take Meafures wholly 


foom Books, without looking into Mex and 


'Buſineſs, is like Travelling.na Met, where 
though Countries and Ciatesarewelt enough 
diſtinguiſhed, yet Villagesand private Seats 
are either Over-looked, or too generally 
Marked for a Stranger tofind. And there 
fore he that would bea Maſter, muſt Dras 
by the Lyfe, as wellas Copy from Oree nals, 
and joyn. Theory and Experience together, 
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\Onfidence as *tis oppoſed to Modeſty, 
and diſtinguiſhed from decent Afſu- 
rance, proceeds from Self-opinion ; occaſi- 
ned by Ignorance or Flattery. When a 
Man over-rates himſelf by his own Folly, 


othe Knavery of 'others, he is preſently 
fr fallin |! 


gto work with his Privileges; and 


takes care upon'all Occaſions to do juſtice , 


w'his Merir., This Extravagance makes 
kim over-forward in Buſineſs, aſſuming in + 
Converſation, fuddain and peremptory in 
bis Anſwers, and afraid of nothing fo much 
28 to ſeem within the Poſſibility of a Mi- 
fake. ?T's true, it ſometimes happens thar 
People who have the Wit to know they 
are good for little, ſet up notwithſtanding 
tor Men of Sufficiency. They are for try- 
ng ifthey can ſerve a'Tura upon theWeak- 
nels of the Company. But this Trick ſeldom 
ſucceeds long together : For if a Man wants 
a good Opinion of himſelf, andis not ſincere 
in his Vanity, he will be apt to want Spi- 
nts, and Preſence of Mind, to do his m_ 

neſs : 
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neſs : A Diffidence of himſelf will make the 
Paint fall off, fink his Figure, and betra 
his Meannefs; eſpecially when he meets wit 
thoſe who are his Superiors in Quality, e 
Senſe. A Man muft firſt put a Cheat upg 
himſelf, before he 'can' gxpe&t to do agy 
Good with other People : For he that is not 
conceited in his Conlcience, is never likely 
to make a Coxcomb worth a Groat. But 
when the Mind is throughly tinQured, the 
Face will hold the fame Colour; and the 
Man will be Proof againſt all Oppoſitions df 
Senſe and Difficulty : For as Malbranche obs 
ſerves, Peoples Opinions of themſelves, ait 
commonly legible in their Countenancs 
Thus a kind Imagination, makes a bold 
Man have V1gour and Enterprize un his Ar 
, and Motion. It ſtamps Value and Signiþ- 
cancy- upon his Face, and tells the Peopk 
he is to go for ſa much; who oftentimes 
being deceived by the waſh, never examin 
the Metal, but take him upon Content. Not 
that Men are bound to lookas Sheepiſhly s | | 
they can, for fear of an Imputation : For || | 
ſometimes a Conſciouſneſs of Worth; a | 
Nobleneſs and Elevation of Mind, together 
with Finenels of Conſtitutidn, gives Luſtre 
and Dignity to the Aſpe&t; and makes the 
Soul, as it were, ſhine through the Body. 
But to return : A Man of Confidence prel- 
ſeth forward upon every — 'N 
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Advantage ; and thinks nothing above his * 
Management, or his Merit. He 1s not eaſily 
di ed by the Greatneſs of an Attempt, 
by the Quality of Rivals, or the Frequency 
azot Miſcarriage. He is ready to rally after 
a Defeat; and s more troubleſome up- 
; not} on Denial. where his Force is too 
key feeble, he prevails by dint of Impudence : 
But 'Thus People are ſtormed out of their Rea- 
the fon and Inclinations; plagued into a Com- 
| the pliance ; and forced to yield in their own 
as of Y Defence. Theſe Men of Forehead , are 
ok | «magnificent in their Promiſes, and infalli- 
an ble in their Preſcriptions. They love to 
1c; 
old 
; Ar 
nif- 
opk 
mes 
min 


.enſure a Cauſe, and ſeldom talk under Cer- 
' tainty and Demonſtration. This Talent 
makes them often ſucceed againſt modeſt 
Men of much greatex Sufficiency, where 
the Competition is governed by a popular 
Choice. For though there is Reaſon in ma- 
ny Cafes to decide Controverſies by the 
Not 8 Vote; yet *tis no lefs true, on the other 
ys | hand, that the Majority of Mankind is {el- 
For 8 dom the Wiſeft. The Multitude are more 
- a | ſmitten with Appearances, than Things. 
cher | The Noiſe, and Glitter, and Parade ot a 
ſtre Pretender, calls up their Attention ; and 
the | flaſhes upon their Weakneſs, at an irre- 
dy. | fiſtable Rate. It ſurprizes their Imagina- 
reſ{-8 tion, and ſubdues their Judgment : So that 
8 a bold Undertaker gains mightily -_ the 
Ads eQ- 
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People, eſpecially at his firit Seting our, 


or impoſed on this way, when are 


taken at a Diſadvantage. Indeed this 


Faculty is of great Uſe to. play aF 


with , or carry on an Impoſtnre ; and 


therefone your Quacks, Figure-flingers, 
-Foggers, and Republican Plotters, 

' cannot well live without it. It enables a 
Man to Flouriſh , -Rail, and Romance, 
to Admiration. -It makes Impertinencies 
ſhine, Impoſſibilities feem credible, and 
turns Rats-bane into Elixir Vite, And 
when Matters are brought to a Pinch, 
and the Crowd drawn out, in Expe&ta« 
. tion of ſomething extraordinary ; then if 
the Mountain will not come to Mahumer, 
he will for once condeſcend to go to the 
Mountain, And thus b —_— the 
Company with a Jeſt ; the Prophet's diſen- 
gaged, and the Miracle adjourned to a 
more convemient Seafon. However, theſe 
Sparks meet with their Mortifications: For 
when they happen to fall among People of 
Judgment, they, are looked through imme- 
diately ;-and then the Diſcovery ſpreads 
apace: For Confidence 1s apt to expole it 
{elt ; to-over-graſp Buſineſs ; to talk without 
thinking ; and to fail in the Decencies of 
Convertation. Now when a bold Man 1s 
out of Countenance, he makes a wy 
WoOQute 
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Nay, wiſe Men are ſometimes over-born, | g 
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ut. Y wooden Figure on't. He has no Hand at 
nn, | 6 Bluſbing for "want of Praftice: And aQs 
'| Modeſty with fo ill a Grace; that he is 
F more ridiculous. in the Habit of Virtue, 
ze FF than-in that of Vice. To go on with him 
Y 2-little farther: One of this CharaGter, is 
; # like an Out-landiſh Show ; moſt admired 
s, | at firſt Sight. He has Gloſs, but without 
;4 NY cither Fineneſs; or Subſtance, and there- 
e, Þ fore, like Cloath ill made, he looks better 
es & in the Shop, than he wears in the Suit. In 
d F a word, He is the Jeft of wife Men; and 
nd} - the Idol of Fools : And commonly his Pas 
hb, 8 zerxt runs for his Life-time. 
a. # , 
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Nvy is a Diſpleaſure for ſome ſuppoſed 
| FE, yds phe tho ole 
this Paſſion is ſomething Deſirable. And 
though _ Excellency, preciſely conſidered, 
cannot occaſion Diſlike 3 yet Excellency 
miſplaced may. The Envious believes him- 
ſelf eclipſed by the Luftre of his Neighbour, 
That which 1s good in it ſelf, becomes an 
Evil to him ; which makes him wiſh it et- 
ther Removed, or Extinguiſhed. 
Diſcovery of the Riſe and Unreaſonableneſs 


of Envy, and the way to prevent being ei- 
ther Attive in it, or Paſhve under it, will 


comprehend the Argument. To begin with 


the firſt. Envy lies moſtly between Beings 
equal in Nature, though unequal in Cir- 
cumſtances. We don'teavy Brutes, though 
they. exceed us in many Reſpetts nor 1n- 
conſiderable. No, Body is angry with a 
Bird becauſe ſhe can Fly. We are not of- 
fended with the Strength of an Elephaxy, or 
the Speed of a Horſe; or with a Doe, tor 
having a better Noſe than his Maſter: Theſe 
are all foreign Commodities, they are not 
look'd on as the Growtheof our Soil ; 

| H 2 which 


W. 


which makes them neither —_ nor 
Delired, Beſides, we excel thele Creatures 
in other Qualities more valuable : So that 
upon the whole Compariſon , we remain 
their Superiours ; which is ſufficient to lay 
our Envy aſleep. On the other hand, Men 
are not ſubject to repine at the: higher Con- 
dition of an Argel : They know there is a 
comparative Diſadvantage ia their firſt 
Compoſition: The Model of Humanity was 
Drawn leſs. Our Capacities, if they were 
all filPd, are not large enough to hold ſo 
much Happineſs. 'To this I may add, That 
the Angelick Grandeur is ſeldom ſeen. By 
being thus.concealPd, it does not awaken 
our Poverty, nor mortify our Littleneſs ſo 
much, as if it was always difplay'd before 
us. And laſtly, our Hopes of riling to this 
Height hereafter, makes us bear our preſent 
Interiprity well enough. 

But where the Eſſential Properties are 
alike, Pretenſions are apt to Mount, unleſs - 
{eaſonably check*d. *I am (crys the En+ 
« vious ) of the ſame Nature with theReſt, 
* and why then ſhould ſuch a Man Top me? 
«Where there is an Equality of Kind, there 
«* ſhould be no Diſtin&tion of Privilege. I 
* amas near of Kin to,God Almighty as the 
« Beſt ;. and he is certainly the Nobleſt An- 
© ceſtor. Iam calt in the fame Mould, made 
* up of the ſame Matter, and —_— 
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« withthe ſame Impreſſion ; and why ſhould 
« T not paſs equally in general Eſteem ? In 
« taking Gold and Silver, *tis not enquired 
«what Mines they came from, nor how 
& long they have been dig'd ; if they anſwer 
&« the Qualities of the Metal, that's enough. 
« Why then ſhould one Piece of human Na- 
« gre be thought ſo much worſe than ano- 
« ther ; ſince if keeps within the Spectes, 
& 2nd ſhines true upon the Touch-ſtone ? 

In anſwer to this Expoſtulation ; I ſhall 


only fay, That though the Metal is the 


e, yet the Figure, the Quantity, and 
Hi tincnch ; b oe different, ! which” 
_ a Difference in the Value. To pro« 
Thoſe anciently poſſeſs'd of Honour, are 
apt to envy others newly raifed : The rea- 
ſon is, This later Promotion takes away the 
former Difference between the Perſons. The 
Singularity of a Man's Greatneſs is-in ſome 
meaſure deſtroy'd. He has fewer to look 
down upon than he had before: He has !oſt 
an Inferiour ; which, without being well 
conſidered, will make him uneaſy, like a 
Prince who has Part of his Dominions won 
from him. - But this Practice how common 
ſoever is unreaſonable, where the later Riſe 
is creditable. For all Quality that is good 
for any thing, is originally tourded upon 
Merit. Now, when a Man purchaſes Ho- 
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 nour at as great anE e of Deſerving as 
my ſelf; why ſhould not his Title be as 
good? And if fo, why ſhould I grudge 
im the Poſlſeſſon ? To value Worth in my 
ſelf, or my Family, and over-look it inario- 
ther, is plain Partiality ; and Partiality is 
always Injuſtice. : 
hen Two fart into the World tage- 
ther, he that is thrown behind, unleſs his 
Mind proves generous, will be diſpleaſed 


— 


with the other : For the Succeſs of the firſt, - 


ſeems to preſs upon the Reputation of the 
later. For what will the World fay ? Why 
could not he hold up? What made him 
come on ſo heavily, but that he wanted ei- 
ther Management or Metal? With Submi{- 
ſion, this Inference is not good, and there- 
fore one ſhould not grow 'Peeviſh about it. 
Succels does not always *attend Deſert. 
Sometimes Favour, and Opportunity, and 


> Fortune, run moſt on one Sigde, Sometimes ' 


a Man cracks his Conſcience as a Horſe does 
his Wizd, by ſtraining up the Hill. 

Put if the Advantage was fairly guuned 
*tis unbecoming tocomplain. If my riend 
charges in the Poſt of Honour, while I am 
ſleeping in my Tent, *tis great Injuſtice to 
envy him the Reward of his Bravery. In all 
likel:hoodd brought all my Limbs out of the 
Bed, which tis probable he has not done off 
the Breach, Andifhe has, his Meri {hould 
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not be leſſen'd by his good Fortune, He 
that hazards his Life upon an honourable 

Score, deſerves the ſame Regard as if he 
had loft it. | 
Envy among Perſons of the ſame Trade, 
is common. 'The Competition of Intereſt 
. occaſions this Malevolence, They Glean 
. up Cuſtom from their Neighbours ; and fo 
what one gets, the other loſes. 

But why ſhould I grudge a Man thecom- 
mon Advantage of his Employment? Why 
ſhould Idefire morethan my Share of Buſi- 
neſs, and be-ſorry to ſee another thrive by 
his Induſtry ? »Here can be nothing but Co- 
' vetouſneſs at the bottom, and that-is never 

to be ſatisfied,” However, it mutt be grant- 
ed that all Concurrences of this Nature, 
whether for Money, Favour, or Power, ate 
in dangerof being diſpleaſed with a fortu- 
nate Rival. 'The Pinch lyes here ; The 
Matter 4a competition is often Indiviſible. 
An Office, or a Miſtreſs, can't be Apporti- 
on'd out like Common, and. fhared among 
diſtia&t .Propreitors. The Caſe is like a 
Lottery with one Prize, a ſingle Ticket is 
only enrich'd, and the reſt are' all Blaxks. 
$0 that they'll tell you, *ts not ſo much il] 
Nature as Diſappointment, which Sowres 
. the Humour, Where the Objetts of De- 
fire are more Commuaicative, there is no 
Exceptions taken, People don't like" a 
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» Proſpect the worſe, - becauſe others have the 
Pleaſure of it. are ſeldom diſturb, 
becaiiſe their Neighbours hear. the ſame 


Muſick, or ſmell the fame Perfumes with 
themſelves : For here is enough for them 
all, © The Satisfaction: is ſo noble, that it 
ſpreads without Leſſening ; *tis not the 
thinner for being Beaten; But if there was 
any interfering, if the Senſes ſhould engroſs, 
or balk one another, as in the Caſe of Eat- 


ing and +a you would quickly ſee - 


the Tables turn'd. If a fine Objeft ſhould 
tarniſh by having a great many See it ; of 
. the Maſick ſhould run moſtly into one May's 
Ears, theſe Satisfaftions would be made In- 
cloſure as well as the reſt. Farther. 

Thoſe Advantages, which *tis no Diſcre- 
dit to want, are not uſially envied in ano- 
ther. For Inſtance : He that does not pre- 
tend to Painting, is not Touched at the 
Commendation of a Maſter in that Profeſſi- 
on, A Woman does not envy a Man for 
hghting Courage ; nor a Man a Woman for 
' her Beauty. An old Man is not uneafy at 
the Strength and AQtivity of thoſe who are* 
younger ; neither does Youth envy the 
Knowledg and Experience of Age. Intheſe 
Caſes, Reputation is unconcerned, and the 


"Eſteem of the Perſon is not ſynk by being - 


unfurniſh'd : For either the Advantage 1s 
" foreign to the Condition of Life, or Sex; 
4 oh. | | either 
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either we havebeen poſſeſſed already, or 
have time , enough to gain it afterwards. 
The Abfurdity of this Pafſion has partly 
been diſcover'd already, and may belhnher 


enlarged 


Envy is an ill-natured Vice ; *tis made 
up of Meaneſs and Malice, It wiſhes the 
Force of Goodneſs ftrain'd, and the Mea- . 
{ure of Happineſs abated. It laments over 
Proſperity , and 4ſickens at the Sight of 
Health. Had Envy the governing of the 

ation, we ſhould have a ſad World 
on'f How would it infe& the Air, and 
dathen the Sun ; make the Seas unnaviga- 
ble, and blaſt the Fruits of the Earth? How 
would the Face of Nature be over-caſt ? 
How ſoon would Peace be baniſh'd, and 
Pleaſure languiſh and ggpire ? We ſhould 
ſee Confuſion without Settlement, cg 
without Intervals, and Poylon without An- 
tidote. Diſcord, and Diſappointment, and 
Deſpair, would then be the only Bleſſings 
and Entertainments of Lite, Could the En- 
vious prevail,all noble Undertakings would 
be cruſh'd, and Invention nip'd in the 
Bud, Nothing extraordinary in Induſtry, 
Senſe, or Bravery , would be endured, 
Whatever was Shining would {ſoon be c- 
clipled. Beauty would be detorm*d, and 
Courage turd into Cowardize, 'To cx- 
cel either in Art- or Nature would be a 
# Crime : 


YL 
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Crime: And none could be Safe, but the 
Ill, and the Uſeles. 
Emulation is a handſom Paſſion, *tis en": 
terprizing, but juſt withall : It keeps a Man F,- 
within the Terms of Honour, and 'makes' 
the. Conteit for Glory fair and generous. WE 
Here is nothing Maleyglent and Inſidious: 
The Advantage is gainel by Improvement, F_ 
not by Injury. The Man ftrives to excel, 
but then *tis by raiſing himſelf, not by de» 
preſſing another, But. Envy oftentimes: 
wants Spirit, as well as Good-gature : Lak 

a cold Poyſon, it berumns. and ſtu 
And thus as it were conſcious of its'own 
Impotence, it; folds it Arms in Deſpair, 
and fits Curſing in a Corner. When Envy 
conquers, *tis commonly in the Dark ;-by 
Treachery and Undgrmining, by Calumny 
and Detrattion. The Envious are away 
' ungrateful; they hate a noble Tempet; 
. though ſhewn upon themſelves. If you: 
oblige them, ?cis at your peril : They'll fly” 
in the Face of a good -Turn, and Out-rage 
where they ought to Reward. Has pot 
many a brave Man heen ruined, by being 
over-charged with Merit ? What baniſh'd 
Themijtocles, and ſent Baliſarins a begging, 
but doing too much for their Country The 
comfort is, Envy 1s no leſs fooliſh than de- 
teſtable ; *tis a Vice which they ſay keeps no 
Holy-days, but is always ip the WY ee!, and 
| | working 
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z upon its own, Diſquiet. | En 

n Saliden 0 Mk if Inferior? 
ws > 4g ſome Excellency in another 
es Wobich 'is wanting in it ſel, This is 'a 
15, Jovel Mortification ; for the Envious are 
5+ Wpeocrally Pround. ?Tis a ſtrong Delire tobe: 
i, Shove, which mak ge uneaſy Be. 
l wah, Now to ſee afited erſon ſuperior, 
+. Jad to lie under the anguiſh of a Diſadvan- 
a5 is far egough from Diverſion. - Envy 
i 

S. 
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Bs of all others the moſt ungratifying agd 
diſconfolate — be x is Power : 
Ambition, and Pleaſure for Luxury, an 
Pelf even for Covetouſneſs ; but Envy can 
give nothing but Vexation. Tis made u 
ofImpotence and Malice ; and where 
two Qualities are well compounded, there 
nes noother Ingredients of Miſery. Envy 
how carefully does it look ? How 
and ill-complexioned? It preys upon it ſe{f, 
and exhauſts the'Spirits : *Tis a Diſeaſe in 
I 5 Conſtitution, and every Palſe is a Pain, 
Eaſe muſt be impraCticable tothe Envious : 
They lie under a double Misfortune; com- 
mon Calamities, and common Bleflings, fall 
heavily upon them; Their Nature gives 
them a Share in the one, and their ill-nature 
m the other, - And he that has his own 
Troubles, and the Happineſs of his Neigh- 
bours, to diſturb him, is likely to have 
work enough, Enyy looks ll under every 
_— 1 , Aipes. 
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Aſpe&t. For if a Man be Good, he ougf. 7 


to be Loved ; if Bad tobe Pitied. Toe; 
a Superior, makes the Odds more ſmall; 
ting, andthe Diſtance more ſenſible, 
envy an Inferior, is to loſe the highelſf,;. 
Ground, and to ſet himupon a Level. T.* 
grudge any Man an Advantage in Perk 
or Fortune, 1s tocenfure the Liberalitics 
Providence, and be angry at the Goodneifflz.. 
of God, . 7 

And fince Envy is ſo odious, and evenia..: 
way unlucky ; and does fo much miſc... 
to it ſelf, and others, it may not he wc. 
proper to offer ſomething more particulit 
to prevent It. - 

Firſt then let us confider, That Prows 
dence has given the leaſt of us more thar 
wecanpretend to. If we could make tu 
a Title ro more Privilege, to complain went 
not unreaſonable : But FT ſuppoſe no one s 
ſo* hardy as to fay, God is in his Debt; 
that he owed him a nobler Being, or a 
better Subſiſtance. - For Exiſtence mult bs 
antecedent to Merit, That which was not, 
could not oblige ; and Nothing can claim 
Nothing. Yow'll fay ſuch a one is much 
better turniſh'd than my ſelf. Beſides, 1 
want ſeveral Conveniences which I could 
- mention ; And if I muſt not have them, 
I with they had not come in my way. Look 
you ! Are we to cry, like ill-managed on 

- | ren, 
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ren, for every Thing before us ? TfT give 
Beggar Six- has he reaſon to grum- 

"Ile becauſe he has ſeen a Shilling, or knows 

- ow t0 \ 45 rh Let him give me 

"Have to be Maſter of my Charity, and do 

_ *Shat I pleaſe with my own. If bare Kow-= 

7 oe would give Poſſeſſion, and our Senſes 

ould. Challenge all they lay hold of ; "there 

"Fwould be a {trange World quickly : But 
eſe are wild and impraQticable Suppoſi- ' 
ſons : 'There is neither Juſtice, nor Con- 
mience, nor Poſſibility, in ſuch an Expe- 
dation, Let us remember we are well dealt 
 *Fwith ; a nd then we ſhall not be troubled 
twke another in a better Condition. To 
anſider we have more than. we deſerve, 
will help our Reaſon to filence our Mur- 
muring, and make us aſhamed to Repine. 
juſt Thoughts, and modeſt ExpeQtations, 
zeeafily ſatisfied.If we don't over-rate our 
fretenſions, all will be "yell. Humility dif- 
ams Envy, and ſtrikes it dead. 

Secondly, We ſhould endeavour to im- 
prove our reſpeQtive Abilities. Men natu- 
ally deſire to ſtand fair in the Opinion of 
hers: And to have ſomething ot Value to * 
ſupport them in their own Thoughts, 
When they are the worſtof their Way, ar.d 
fixtin the Fag-end of Buſineſs, they are apt 
to look not kindly upon thoſe who go be- 
tore them. He that can be reconculcd w 
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the Charafter of an inſignificant Perſon, 
hasa mean Soul. To be eaſy, a Man ſhould 
examin his Genius, and exert his Spirits, 
nd try to make the moſt of himſelf. *Ty 
- true,” every one cannot expett todiſtinguiſh 
himſelf in the { Poſts ; To command 
an Army, or ride Admiral in a Fleet, or be 
at the Head of Jaſtice, or Religion : ( Nei 
ther 15 it NE tothe Joy oy Notwith- 
ſtanding there are few but may Shine in 
their own Orb, and be Remarkable i in their 
: Sn 3 fo far at leaſt as to guard off Con- 
may and ſecurea moderate Repute: And 
that are eaſy at Home, will not be e- 
is Abroad. Thoſe that are Good for 
ſomething themſelves, will be contented 
that others ſhould be ſo too. All thing 
conſidered, They have their- Share of Re 
, and let who will take the reſt. 


Thirdly, The os 1oning Reward'to 
e done Hereafter ) || 


Merit, Chic will 
a ſufficient ExpeQation to remove Eavy. 
The Perſwaſionof ſuch a Regulation of H6- 
nour, 1s certainly. the moſt ſolid Principk 
for this purpoſe unaginable. For this way 
all the ſeeming Partalities of Birth,and For- 
tune, are ſet aſide. And to ſpeak familiar- 


ly, every one has a fair Turn to be as Great } 


as he pleaſes. Here all People are upon 
_ equal Terms of Advantage :- The Temple 
of Honour ſtands open to all Comers; and 
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the Peaſant hasan ity of being as 
as a Prince. us Station and Hap- 


pineſs lies in every ones Power : The Ma- 


nagement of the Wil! determines the Prece- 
A ſlender Share of preſent Advan- 


i tage, will dono prejudice to future Preten« 


ſions. For Men will ndt be valued by the 
Size of their Underſtandings, but their Ho- 
nefty. Not conlider'd by the Height of 
their CharaQter, but for the Decency of 
Perſonation. When the Scene of Lite is 
ſhut up, the Slave will be above his Maſter, 
if he has ated better. Thus Nature and 
Condition, are once more brought to a 


- Ballance; And as all Men were Equal at ' 


firſt, ſo they may be at laſt ; if they take 
Care. 'This Conſideration digs up _ 
by the Roots; becauſe no Man can þbe 1 


_ than another, without his own Fault. The 
wa | 
| To prevent being Envied,(for that ſhould 


be thought on too,) in a Privilege, is to 
Chew _ undeſerved, That *s either 
tranſmitted from worthy Anceſtors, or ac- 
quired by Qualities extraordinary. He that 
riſes above a common Performance, and 
goes far in an honourable Danger, may be 


can to Earn the Diſtinction of his Cir- 


camſtances, In fuch Caſes, People are more 
nclined t-> commend the Merit, than re- 
pine at the Succeſs: Eſpecially it the Ad- 

vantage 
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vantage be civilly managed. Conceit, and 
Arrogance, and Oftentation, ſpoils all. Pride, 

and 1ll Nature, will be hated in Spight of 

all the worth in the World, But he that Y * 
'D _— in his Exaltation, and makes a 

modeſt Uſe of his Superiority, may ſit ſe 4 
cure, and have the Odds of good Wiſhes 

on his Side. ; 
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ASPECT. 


HE Countenance ſeems deſigned 

not only for Ornament, but Infor- 

mation. The Paſſhons there diſ- 
played make way for Commerceand Com- 
munication ; and help to let one Man into 
the Sentiments and Aﬀettions of another. 
*Tis true, the Soul is not altogether Diſco- 
vered, Ifthe Thoughts lay open to Obſer- 
vation, there would great Inconveniences 
follow. Many good Deligns would be de- 
feated : Many improper Averſions and De-: 
fires would appear : 'The Bulineſs of Life 
would bediſturbed, and Converſation made 
almoſt impraCticable. In ſuch Caſes, People 
would chuſe to converſe in the dark, rather 
than truſt themſelves with the Sight of each 
other. However, though the Soul can't 
be all forced into the Face, yet there 1s 
no ſmall part of it to be ſcen there ; eſpe- 
cially when it comes of its own accord. 
Here the diflerent Apprehenſions of the 
Mind diſcover themſelves. I grant, they are 
not always fully diſtinguiſhed in their Cau- 


es, and their Kind. But though they are 
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not drawn at Length, you have ſomething 
of the Colour, and Proportion. Here Joy 
and Grief, Reſolution and Fear, Modeſty 
and Conceit, Inclination, Indifferency and 
Diſguſt, are made legible. The CharaQer 
is faireſt and beſt marked in Children, and 
thoſe who are unpraftiſed inthe little Hypo- 
crilies of Converſation, For when Nature 
has learnt to put on Art, and Diſguiſe, the 
Forehead is noteaſily read. Now *tis very 
Surprizing to ſee the Image of the Mind 
ſtamp'd upon the Aſpe&t : To ſee the Cheeks 
take the Dye of the Paſſions thus naturally, 
and appear in all the Colours and Com- 
plexions ot Thought. Why 1s this Variety 
of Changes confined toa ſingle Place? What 
15 the Reaſon a Man's Arm won't Smile and 
 Frown, and do all the intellectual Poſtures 
of the Countenance ? The Arm ſeems to 
have a finer Skin than the Face: ?Tis leſsex- 
poled tothe Weather ; the Veinsare larger, 
and more viſible, and the Pulſe beats ſtrong- 
er. In ſhort, If Matter and Motion would 
do the Buſineſs, the Arm, excepting the 
Eye, ſeems to have the Advantage, and 
might pur in for the Index and Interpreter 
of the Mind. And yet we ſee *tis ſtrangely 
uniform and unaffetted upon every ACCi- 
dent and turn of Thought ; and nothing 
but a Blow, ora Pinch, can make it change 
Colour. Burt the Face being deſign'd to be 

Ur. 
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uncloath'd, and in view, God has there 
fixed the Seat and Viſibility of the Paſſions ; 
for the better dire&ion of Converſation. The 
ſuddain Alteration of the Countenance, is 
very remarkable. A forcible Obje&t will 
rub out the freſheſt Colours at a ſtroke, 
and paint others of a quite different Appea- 
rance. A vigorous thought, or a Surprize 
of good Fortune, diſpels the Gloom, and 
brightens the Air, immediately. To me- 
tamorphoſe the Blood and Spirits thus ex- 
tempore, is not a little Strange. It argues 
an amazing Fineneſs and Curiolity in the 
Parts; that the leaſt Touch of the Imagina- 
tion can alter them into almoſt what Ap- 
pearances it pleaſes. The Strength of the 
Repreſentation, is another Circumſtance 
worth conſidering, The inward Motions 
and Temper, are ſometimes drawn with 
wonderful Life. The Advantages of Youth 
and Complexion, the particular Force of 
the Mind and Occaſion, anſwer to the Fine- 

neſs of the Co/oxrs,and the Skill of the Pain- 

ter. When all theſe Cauſes meet, the Paſ- 

lions are marked with extraordinary Clear- 

neſs, and Strength. What can be more 

ſignificant than the ſuddain Fluſhing and 

Confuſion ofa Bluſh, than the Sparklings of 
Rage, and the Lightning of a Smile ? "The 

Soul is as it were Viſible upon theſe Occa- 


ſions; the Paſſions Ebb and Flow in the 


I 2 Cheeks; 
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Cheeks ; and aremuch better diltinguiſhed 
in their Progreſs, than the Change of the 
Air in a Weather-glaſs. Some People have 
an Air of Dignity and Greatneſs, and an 
unuſual Vigour, in their Aſpe&t. Others 
have a Sweetneſs and good Humour prin- 
ted upon them, which 1s very engaging: A 
Face well furniſh'd out by Nature, and a 
little diſciplined, has a great deal of Rheto- 
rick in it. A Graceful Preſence beſpeaks 
Acceptance, = a Force. to Language, 
and helps to Convince by Look, and Poſture, 
But this Talent muſt be ſparingly uſed, for 
tear of falling into AﬀeQtation ; than which 
nothing is more nauſeous. Of all the Ap- 
pearences, methinks a Smile is the moſt ex- 
traordinary. It plays with a ſurprizing A- 
re in the Eye; breaks out withthe 

righteſt Diſtintion, and fits like a Glory 
upon the Countenance, What Sun 1s there 
within us that ſhoots his Rays with fo 
ſuddain a Vigour ? To ſee the Soul flaſh in 
the Face at this rate, one would think 
might convert an Atheiſt. By the way, 
we may obſerve that Smiles aremuch more 
becoming than Frowns : This ſeems a na- 
tural -Encouragement to good Humour : 
As much as to ſay, If People have a Mind 
to be Handſom, they mutt not be Peeviſh, 
and Untoward, 
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Another Thing remarkable, is the Obſe- 
quiouſneſs of the Aſpe&., It goes as true 
to the Mind, when we pleaſe, as the Dial to 
the Sun, The Orders are publiſh'd as ſoon 
as given. Tis but throwing the Will into 
the Face, and the inward DireCtion appears 
immediately. Tis true, a Man cannot 
command the ſtanding Features ind Com- 
plexion ; but the Diverſities of Paſſion are 
under Diſpoſal. "The Image of Plealure is 
never ſeen, when Anger was intended, No. 
The Sentiments are painted exattly, and 
drawn by the Life within. 

And fince *tis in our Power not to give a 
wrong Sign, we ſhould not pervert the In- 
tendments of Providence. 'To waſh over a 
coarſe or inſignificant Meaning, 1s to coun= 
terfeit Natures Coin. We ought tobe uit 
in our Looks, as well as in our Afﬀtons ; for 
the Mind may be declared one way no leſs 
than the other. A Man might as good break 
his Word, as his Face, eſpecially upon ſome 
critical Occaſions. It may ſo happen that 
wecan converſeno other way, for want of 
an Interpreter. But though I cannot tel! 
what a Man fays, if he will be ſincere, I 
map calily know what he Looks. The 
Meaning of Sounds are uncertain, and tyed 
to particular Times and Places : But the 
Language of the Face is fixt, and univere 
fal. Its Conſents -and Refuſals, are every 
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where alike. A Smile has the ſame Form 
and” Senſe in China, as with us, If Looks 
were as arbitrary as Words, Converſation 
would bemore in the dark ; And a Travel- 
ler would be obliged to learn the Counte- 
nances, as well as the Tongues of Foreign 
Countries, 

And as the Language of the Face is uni- 
verſal, ſo *tis very comprehenſive. No La- 
coniſm can reach it. Tis the Short-hand of 
the Mind, and crowds a great deal in a lit- 


— 


tle room. A Man may Look a Sentence, as 


{oon as Speak a Word. The Strokes are 
ſmall, but ſo Maſterly drawn, that you 
may eaſily collett the Image and Proporti- 
ons of what they reſemble. 

Whether Honeſty and Diſhoneſty are dif- 
cernable in the Face, is a Queſtion which 
admits of Diſpute. King Charles the Se- 
cond thought he could depend upon theſe 
Obſervations. But with Submiſſion, I be- 


erp! eve an Inſtance might be given in which 
/=7., his Rules of Phyſiognomy failed. ?Tis true, 


the Temper and inward Diſpoſition is ſome- 
times viſible in the Countenance, Thus 
Saluft tells us, Catalize had Rage and De- 
fiance in his Looks, even after he 'was ad, 
However, here the Imprefſion was partly 
dclign'd, and voluntary : He had a Mind 
no queltion to appear as Fierce and Formt- 
dable as he could ; But in — 
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Caſe is otherwiſe ; for no Man is willing to 
be known for a Knave. Whether Men, as 
they ſay of Plants, have Signatures to dif 
cover their Natures by, 1s hard to deter- 
mine. Some People fancy an honeſt Man 
looks plain, and open, and all of a Piece : 
And therefore when they ſeea ſhy and com- 
pounded Air, a remote and ab{conding kind 
of Countenance, they conclude it Cain's 
Mark. This, in their Opinion, is either a 
Caution given us by Providence, or the na- 
tural Effect of a crafty and ſuſpicious Mind. 
A Knave, fay they, is apprehenſive of be- 
ing Diſcover'd ; and this habitual Concern 
puts an Odnefs into his Looks. Burt 

After all, no Man's Face is Attionable. 
Theſe Singularities are interpretable, from 
more innocent Cauſes. And therefore 
though there may be ground for Caution, 
there is none for Cenſure. 
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AGAINST 


DESPAIR 


H E trouble of Deſpair always riſes 

in proportion to the Evil that is 

| feared. By conſequence, the great- 
eſt Agoniesof ExpeQation, are thoſe which 
relate to another World. Bur I ſhall leave 
this Conſideration to the Pu/pits, and pro- 
ceed upon a lower Objet. Now Deſpair, 
z5it reſpeQts the Buſineſs and Eventsof Life, 
s an uneaſy and impolitick Paſſion : It An- 
tedates a Misfortune , and Torments a Man 
before his Time. It ſpreads a Gloomineſs 
upon the Soul, and makes her live in a 
Dungeon beyond the Notion of Pre-ex- 
iftence. It preys upon the Vitals, like Pro- 
methews's Vultar; and eats out the Heart of 
all other SatisfaQtions. It cramps the Pow- 
ers of Nature, and cuts the Sinews of En- 
terprize, and gives Being to many croſs Ac- 
cidents, which otherwiſe would never + 
happen. To believe a Buſineſs impoſſible, 
s the way to make it ſo. How many fea- 
lible Proje&s have miſcarried by Deſpon- 
dency, and been ſtrangled in the Birth, by 
a cowardly Imagination? If Things wit! 
| not 
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not do of thernſelves, they may letit alone; 

for he that Deſpairs 1s reſolved not to h 
them : For who would work upon an Im. 
poſſibility ? Such an ExpeCtation, crys one, 
will never come to paſs : Therefore I 
&en give it up, and go and fret my {ll 
How do you know that ? Can you ſee to 
the utmoſt Limits of Nature? And are you 
acquainted with all the Powers in Being? |; 
it an eaſy Matter to pronounce upon all the 
Alterations of Time, and Accident? And 
to foretell how ſtrangely the Ballance 
Force and Inclination may be turned ? Pray 
let us ſee whether *twill or no, before we 
grow too poſitive, and give Sentence againſt 
our Intereſt. A very pretty Device youll 
ſay! For at this rate, a Man mult never De- 
{pair while he lives! And pray where is the 
Harm on't, if it ſhould be ſo? Is Deſpair 
entertaining a Companion? Are the Plex 
ſures af it {0 inviting, and rapturous? is: 
Man bound to look out ſharp to plague him- 
ſelf? And - take care _ he flips noOp 
rtunity of being un ? As low 4 
os 7 Life, Hh is Hes: had if ag 'tis 
Prudence not to deſert it. Hope is a vigo- 

rous Principle : *Tis furniſhed with Li 
and Heat, to Adviſe and Execute : It iets 
the Head and the Heart on work, and ant 
mates a Man to do his utmoſt. And thus 
by perpetual Puſhing, and Aſſurance, ip 
PI £5 
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a difficulty out of Countenance, and makes 
a ſeeming Impoſſibility give way. At the 
worſt, it the Succeſs happens to fail ; *tis 
clear Gains, as long as it laſts, It keeps 
the Mind eaſy, and expetting ; and fences 
off Anxiety and Spleen. ?Tis ſometimes ſo 
Sprightly and Rewarding a Quality, that 
the Pleaſure of ExpeCtation exceeds that of 
Fruition, It refines upon the Richneſs of 
Nature, and Paints beyond the Life: And 


when the Reality is thus out-ſhined by the - 


Imagination, Succeſs is a kind of Diſap- 
pointment ; and to Hope, is better than to 
Have. Beſides, Hope has acreditable Com- 
plexion : It throws a generous Contempt 
upon ill Uſage, and looks like a handſom 
Defiance of a Misfortune : As who ſhould 
fy, You are ſomewhat troubleſome = 


but I ſhall conquer you afterwards. An 


thus a Man makes an honourable Ext, if he 
does nothing farther.His Heart Beats againſt 
the Enemy when he is juſt Expiring, and 
_ the laſt P«!ſe in the Face of 
Dea 


But Deſpair makes a deſpicable Figure, 
and deſcends from a mean Original. Tis 
the Of-ſpring of Fear, of Lazineis, and Im- 

ence, Ir argues a defect of Spirits, and 

elolution; _ oftentimes of Honelty too. 
After all, the Exerciſe of this Paſſion is fo 
troubleſome, that mcthinks — 
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Dintof Evidence,and Demonſtration, ſhoulſ 
force it upon us. I would not deſpair uy 
leſs Tknew the irrevocable Decree was paſt: 
Unleſs I ſaw my Misfortune Recorded in 
the Book of Fate, and Signed and Sealed by 
Neceſſity. Indeed where the A&t is unman. 
ly, or the ExpeQtation 1ummoral, or con 
tradictious to the Attributes of God ; we 
ought to drop our Hopes, or rather never 
entertain them. And therefore I would ne 
ther Hope to play the Fool, or the Knave, 
or be Immortal. But when the Object 
defenſible and fair, I would not quit my 
Hold, as long as it was within the Reachd 
Omnipotence. Whatthen, muſt we Hope 
without Means? Yes; why not ? When 
we cannot work them out of our own In- 
duſtry. Pray what Means was there to make 
the World with? There was neither Timber 
nor Tools to raiſe the Building, and yet you 
ſee what a noble Pile it is Why ſhould we 
ſuppoſe a Miracle ſo ſtrange a Thing, ſince 
Nature her ſelf was produced this way ? He 
that made Second Cauſes, can as eaſily work 
without, as with them. 

— Quicquid Dii voluere perattum eff, 
To Will, and to Do, is the ſame Thing with 
an Almighty Power. If we could Gare 2 
Fever with a Wiſh, Decree up a Houſe,and 
make what we would, conſequent upon In- 
Clination : In ſuch a Caſe, we need nottye 
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our ſelves to Application, and Materials.The 
bare Fiat of our Will would give Birth to 
the Idea : And make it ſtart out into Exift« 
ence without any more ado. 

To uſe the Miniftrations of ſubordinate 
Cauſes, looks like a Going about : For 
where there is Matter and Motion, there 
muſt, in humane Apprehenfion, be Succeſ- 
fron of Parts, and Reſiſtance, and Time, for 
the Performance. The Powers of Nature 
kem too Heavy,tokeepPace with Thought, 
and to/drive out an Inſtantaneous Produ- 
ftion : So that one would almoſt imagine, 
the Acting by immediate Omnipotence, 
was the moſt diſencumber'd, as well as the 
moſt magnificent Method. But is it not 
extravagant to expect a Miracle? Not at all. 
Ibelieve we are afſifted with many more 
Miracles than we are aware of, For the 
purpoſe : A Man in a Storm prays that he 
may eſcape being Wreckt. I delire to 
know, -whether he thinks it poſſible for 
him to be the better for his Devotions? If 
he does not, he is an impertinent Atheiſt 
for uſing them: If he does, he muflt believe 
that Providence will interpoſe, and dilarm 
Nature, or divert her Violenc:. Now to 
aeck Second Cauſes in their Career, to 
change their Motion, or lay them Atleep 
before they are Spent, is no leſs a Miracle 
than to Act without them. ns 
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Let no Man therefore diſquiet himf{eſ 
about the Future, nor quit a juſt Under 
taking, out of Deſpondency. Honeſt Peox 
ought to be careful, if it was only for the 
Credit of their Vertue. Let us not groy 
Melancholick upon a ſuperficial View « 
Things; for that isas faras we can diſcover, 
*Tisa much better way to do our own Part 
carefully, and reſt the Event with God 
Almighty. 
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OF 
COVETOUSNESS. 
BETWEEN 


Demeas and Miriigs. 


Dem. Y Thought I ſhould haveDined with 
ou to Day ; what made you fail 
your uſual Eating-houſe ? 

Mit. T ask your Excuſe. I have been 
at a Mifer's Feaſt : I went thither to enter- 
tain my Curioſity rather than my Palart ; 
for you know that is a Sight which 1s not 
every day to be met with 

Dem. And was it as great as the Proverb 

, makes it ? 

Mit. Every jot. I have not had my Sen- 
ſes ſo regaled this long time : *T'was fo in- 
viting, that Pm afraid the Founder has ta- 
ken a Surfeit. 

Dem. You mean of the Expence. Fear 
it not, he will have a Lent atter his Garnt- 
val; that will cure him. 


Mit. 


Mit. This Fit of Feaſting comes vu 
him once a Year. If you did not know 
you'd think it was an Ague; he looks { 
deſperately Pale, and Thin, fora great whik 
after. And now, as you fay, he will 
into aCourſe of Abſtinence, but I wiſh we 
could prevent the return of the Diſtemper; 
for in my Opinion, he is well neither Full 
nor Faſting, In ſhort, 'The Diſeaſe lies in 
his Mind, and how to reach it with : 
Recipe, I can't tell ; for Covetouſneſs is ge 
nerally incurable. 
. Dem. T own'tis difficultly removed, and 

uncreditable into the bargain ; and there 
fore T hope you will not Report it upon ay 
Perſon, unleſs the Symptoms are very clex, 
and undiſputed. Give me Leave to tell you, 
there are often great Miſtakes 1in this Matte, 
_” think to _ their mo —— 

rom Cenſure, reproaching the Fr 

lity of their N By ua : And others ». 4 
nounce raſhly out of Ignorance, With ther 
g00d Favour, wiſe Men will look beyond 
their Noſe, and take care of the man 
Chance, and provide for , Accidents and 
Ape. They know that Poverty is unfaſhion- 
able, and Dependance uneaſy ; and that a 
generous Mind cannot live upon Carteh, 
with any great Reliſh, Beſides ſome People 
do not decline Expence out of Parſimony, 


but becauſe they do not care for the Trouwe 
| 0 
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of a Figure. They donot care to be crow- 
ded with Viſitors; to have their Table pe- 
tered with Flies and Flatterers, and to be 
always yoked in Ceremony. They don't 
believe any Maſter the more conſiderable by 
keeping a great many idle People about 
him ; or that any true Greatneſs can be 
made out of that which is Little. And be- 
cauſe a Man is willing to have his Houſe and 
his Head cool, and to keep his Time and his 
Liberty to himſelf, muſt he be called Cove- 
tous upon this Account ? 

Mit, I have no Intention. to condemn a 
juſt Value for Money. Andif any Man has 
more Senſe and Sobriety_ than his Neigh- 


bours, I think it great Injuſtice to burleſque 
his Prudence, or repreſent him in any Cla- 
rafter of Diſadvantage : But then I muſt 


fay, That ſome People have the Misfortune 


-to fall into the Extremes, and that Cove- 


touſneſs does not lie only in Satyr, and Spe- 
culation, 

' Dem, T perceive you have a Mind to ſay 
ſomething upon this Argument : With the 


\Precautions above-mentioned, I am willing 


to hear you: Take your Method, and draw 
out into what Length you pleaſe ; you will 
have no Interruption, for at preſent I am 

not in the diſputing Humour. 
Mit. To begin then. There is no need 
of giving a cloſe Definition of this Vice; 
K *twall 
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*twill be ſufficiently diſcovered in the De- 
ſcription, Covetouſneſs . has a relation to 
Wealth, or Fortune. Whether a Man has 
no more than a rag Value for this Advan- fl... 
tage, is ſeen in his Getting, Keeping, and 
Uking it. A ſhort Survey of the Miſmanage- 
ment in theſe three Particulars, will take in 
the Compaſs of the Caſe. 

But leaſt you may think this Method 
ſomewhat too looſe, I ſhall come a littk 
nearer it a Word or two; and affirm, That 
he is Covetous who balks any of his 
Duty, for fear he ſhould grow the Poorer; 
and chuſes rather to ſave his Money, than 
his Conſcience. Hethat denies himſelf the 
Conveniences of Life, without either Ne 
ceſſity or Religion. He that is anxious i 
Riches. He that ſets his Intereſt above by 
Honour; and values inſignificant Gaing 
which hold no Proportion with his For- 
Une. 

As for the Getting Part, a covetous Man 
never troubles himſelf with the Niceties of 
Morality. His Buſineſs is to ſecure the End, 
not todiftinguiſh upon the Means. Let the 
Projett be but Rich and Prafticable, and he 
enquires no farther. Honour and 
ence are fine Things, but they ſeldom fill I; 
the Pocket. When They will Purchaſeany 
Thing, a good Manager can counterfeit 
them ; but to be tyed down toa Set of No- 
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tions, is the way to be a Beggar. Hethat 
reſolves to Thrive, won't be diſcouraged by 
a few hard Names. His Induftry is not to 
be: check'd by Fancys, and "common Mis 
fake. He will ſcarcely believe himſelf, 


when it makes againſt him. Inward Re» 


luRance, paſſes for Spleen, and Vapours ; 
Shame, tor an infirm Vanity that hangs 
too ſervilely upoa foreign Opinion ; Gene- 
rolity, 1s nothing but a ceremonious Prodi- 
ty; and Pity, a fooliſh Tenderneſs. 
_ — » _— the C_ of 
els, opea the way for Expedition 

and Succeſs, 4 , ped 
Reaſon and Religion tis likely will inter- 
poſe ſometimes, but the covetous Man goes 
mfor all that. And though he can't com- 
mand his Prizciples, he is Maſter of his Pra» 
te Sometimesa Man gets only toſpend : 
that Caſe, Coverouſnels is but a miniſte= 
ral Vice; and ſerves under Luxury, or 
Ambition, But here I ſhall conſider it as 
ovgche Aſcendant. Now to recount the 
Diſorders of Life, the Knavery, and little 
Praftices that flow in upon us from this 
ng, were almoſt infinite. Whence comes 
+25 prog in —_ iſs 

of Wares, vouchin varniſh 

oa all good Faith, ww Honeſty ? *Tis 
vyetoulneſs that Brews and Daſhes; gives 
jou falſe Lights, and falſe Language; and 
| K 2 {hews 
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ſhews many other Dexterities to Pet you 
Money. Now what can be Meaner, thay 
to make = nes. a part ofa Profeſſor 
And to impoſe upon the Ignorance, or N 
ceſſity of a Neighbour; Let an Apprentic 
be bound to a Miſer, and-he might as good 
be Becalmed, or Beſieged ; for he is ſure ty 
be put to ſhort Allowance, One would think 
Hunger was put into hisIndentures, he is{ 
conitantly held to it. His Malter will note 
him grow to his Joyzts, nor Set wp, with al 
theFleſhand Bones which Nature deſign'{ 
him 4 but is reſolved to put part: of h 
Limbs in his Pocket. What is the reaſon! 
racking of Tenants, and rigorous Seizurs 
'that the Rich opprefs the Poor, and the 
Poor ſteal from the Rich, but becauſe the 
are not contented with their own? 
Whence come Souldiers of Forte, and 
Lawyers of Fortune ; Men that will Fight 
and be Feed of any Side, and ſometimes 
Both? What makes the Courtier ſupplant 
his Friend, and betray his Maſter, and fl 
* his Country ? Why tis oftentimes nothuy]} 
but the Love of Money, which makes tix" 
Court, and the Camp, and the Bar, this 
Mean, and Mercenary* How many Trutt: 
are abuſed, Wills forged, Orphans and W 
dows rob'd and rum'd upon this Score! 
Where Avarice rules and rages, there is n6q 
thing of Humanity remaining. Hence 
4 1A: » 
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that thoſe who recover from the Plague dye 
ſometimes of the Nurſe ; that the Ship- 
wreckt are diſpatched on Shore, that the 
may not claim their Goods ; that Travel. 
krs are murther*d in the Houſes of ProteCti- 
oh and Entertainment. Things ſo bloody 
and barbarous, that the Guilty are ſome- 
cul times as 'it were diſcovered by ' Miracle, 
— by Apparitions, and purſued by 
eand Crys fromthe other World. 
tle To leave theſe Extremities of Wicked- 
14 -geſs, and proceed to Inftances of a lower 
2009 Nature, What can be more ridiculouſly * 
WY Little, than to ſee People of Figure, and 
ou Fortune, weigh an Intereſt to the utmoſt 
Grain ? Haggle away Time and Credit 
about Trifles, and part with a Friend -to 
keep a Shilling ? 
.-?Tisnot Unentertaining to ſee Men how 
they can make their State truckle to their 
'Parſimony. How they will draw in their 
Figure upon'the Road, {ink their Titles to 
fave their Purſe, and degrade themſelves to 
lye cheaper at an Inn. Covetouſneſs is a 
+moſt obliging Leveller ; it mingles the 
'Great and Small with wondertul Condeſcen- 
"tion ; and makes L---ds, and Yalets, com- 
"pany for one another. Bur theſe are but 
- petty Indecencies. - Covetouſneſs will fink 
much lower, 1t there be but any Oarat the 
"Bottom : It will ſolicit in the meaneſt Ot- 
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fice, and ſubmit to any infamous Diſguiſe, 
It turns Lions into Jack-calls; engages Ho- 
nour in the moſt ſcandalous Intrigues, 
and makes it under-pull to Cheats and 
Sharpers, 

And as the Drudgery- of this Vice is 
mean, ſo *tis conſtant too. It keeps a Man 
always in the Wheel, and makes him a Slave 
for his Life-time. His Head or his Hands 
are perpetually —_— When one Pro. 
je& is hniſh'd, his Inclinations roll to ano- 
_ ther ; fo thathis Reſt is only variety of Lz- 
bour. 'This evil Spirit, throws him nt 
the Fire, and into the Water ; into all Sorts 
of Hazards, and Hardſhips : And when he 
has reached the Tombs, he fits Naked, and 
out of his right Mind, Neither the Decay 
of Age, nor the Approach of Death, can 
bring him to his Senſes, nor ſhew him the 
Extravagance of his Paſhon ; on the con- 
trary, his Folly commonly encreafes with 
his Years, Wolves, andother Beafts of prey, 
when they have once ſped, can give overand 
be quiettill the returnof Appetite: But Co- 
vetouſnels — lies-down ; but is ever 
Hungry, and Hunting. *Tis perpetual! 
harralfine others, or it ſelf, without Reſpir 
or Intermiſſion, The Miſer enlarges hu 
Deſires as Hell; he is a Gulph without a 
Bottom ; all the Succeſs in the World will 
neyer fill hum. Sometimes the RY 
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his Appetite makes him ſnap at a Sha- 
dow, and drop the Subſtance, Thus Craſſus 
loft himſelf, his Equipage, and his Army, 
by over-ſtraining for the Parthian Gold. 
Thus the chal Balagyy was outed of 
the Soveraignty of Cambray, by the Cove. 
touſnefof his Lady, who ſold the Spaniards 
the Stores which {ſhould have maintained 
the Garifon. And thus the Bait of a cheap 
Bargain, or a large Intereſt, often helps a 
Man toftolen Goods, and crakt Titles. And 
if he has bEtter Luck than he deſerves, the 
poſſibility of a Miſcarriage keeps him un- 
eaſy. e Miſer is ſeldom. without Pain ; 
The Shortneſs of humane Foreſight,'and the 
» Uncertainty of Accidents, and the Knavery 
of Men, haunt his Imagination with all the 
Poſſibilities of danger. He ftarts at every 
"new Appearance, and is always waking 
*and ſolicitous for fear of a Surprize. Like a 
Night Centinel, the leaſt Noiſe alarmshim, 
ad make him apprehenſive ofthe Enemy. 
And let a Man's Fright benever fo viſionary 
in the Cauſe, the Trouble will be real in - 
the Effet. But ſometimes the Anxiety does 
not lyealtogether in a Romance, but comes 
out of Life and Buſineſs, And then you may 
be ſure his Fears will encreaſe with his Dan» 
ger. The Loſs ofa Battle, or the Revoluti- 
on of a Kingdom, don't affeft him half 
much, as the News of a Goldſmith's, er 
K 4 Mos . 
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Money Scrivener's going aſide, Here , 
though the Misfortune is remote, he is not, 
inſenſible. Indeed *tis the only Sympathy 
he ſeems capable of. But then the Agonies 
helies under, when he comes tabe Touched 
in his own Caſe ! When a Bond or a Mort. 
gage fails, there is nothing can ſupport his 
Spirits, or keep him within the Compaſs of 
Decercy. How paſſionately does he lament 
over the Parchment-Carcaſs, when the Soul 
of the Sectirity is departed? His Humour 
and his Face 1s put into Mourning, and fo 
would the reſt of his Perſon were it not for 
the Charge. However, a covetous Man is 
not eaſily baffled; He has a great many 
Tools to work with. If Deceit makes for 


his Purpoſe} he will uſe it to the beſt of his | 


Skill. * If Cruelty will favea Penny, he will 
not ſtick to flay a poor Debtor for the Price 
of his Skin. No Turn either in State or! 
Religion can Hurt him: He receives any 
Impreſſion ; and runs into any Mould the 


'Times will caſt him. He is a Chriſtian at 


Rome, a Heathen at Japan, and a Turk at 
Conſtantinople, What you will Without, and 
nothi ng Within, *Tisa Jeſt in a Miſer to 
' Pretend to be Honeſt. To reſolve againſt 
Poverty, is in effe& to forſwear Juſtice and 
Truth. The Knavery of ſuch People, is 
as indiſputable as an Axiom ; and ought tg 
be ſuppoſed as a Poſtulatum in Bulipcls 
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They are falſe by neceſſity of Principle, and 
want nothing but an Occaſion to ſhew it. 
Conſcience and Covetouſneſs are neyer to 
be reconciled : Like Fire and Water, they 
always deltroy each other, according to the 
Predominancy of the Element. 

Now one would think he that takes ſuch 
Pains for a Fortune, and purchaſes ſa,dear, 
ſhould know how to uſe it. One would 
think the covetous Man had refined upon 
the SatisfaCtions of Lifez and diſcovered 
ſome unheard of Myſteries of Epicuriſm, . 
One would imagine his Appetites were 
more keen and laſting ; his Capacities en- 
larged ; and that hecould pleaſe himſelf fa- 
ſter, and fartherthan his Neighbours. For 
why ſhould we put our ſelves toan uncom- - 
mon Trouble, for a common Advantage? 


' But how can this be ? How can Anxiety 


and Eaſe ftand together ? Strong Pleaſures 
and ſtrong Fears are incompatible. A con- 
ſtant dread of Death, makes Life inſipid. 
And he that is always afraid of Loſing, has 
little Leiſure to enjoy.  Belides, a continu- 
al load of Cares depreſſes the Vigour of the 
Mind, and dulls the Inclination, and clouds 
the Cheartulneſs of the Spirits: Like a La- 
bourer worked down, heis too much tired 

for Entertainment. 
But alas ! were he never ſos much dif- 
pos'd, he has not the Courage to _—_ 
| | is 
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his Senſes, and reward his Induſtry. No. 


He has more reſpe&t for his Wealth, than 
to take thoſe Freedoms. He falutes it at an 
humble Diſtance, and dares not be too fa- 
miliar with an Obje of Worſhip. HigGold 
might as good have =y ho at Perw, as come 
into his Cuſtody ; for he gains nothing by 
Poſſeſſion, excepting the Trouble of looks 
ing after it. *Tis true, he can command 
the Sight on't this way ; but it ſeeing an 
Eſtate would make one Rich, there's few 
but the Blind would be Poor, He calls it 
his own too; but with great Impropriety 
of Language. My own? What is my own ? 
Why *tis ſomething that T eat, or drink, or 
put on. Something which makes my Body, 
or = Mind, the better. Something with 
which I ſerve my Friend, or my Country, 


or religve the Poor. Property without Ap» 


plication to advantage, is meer Cant, and 
Notion. The beſt Metals will ruſt, by lyin 

under Ground ; and loſe their Colour, unleſs 
brightned by Uſe.. But where Covetouſ- 
neſs governs, the Appetite is tyed up, and 
Nature is put under Penance. Like a Ma- 
letator, a Man has juſt enough to keep him 
alive in Pain ; enough to Suffer with, bur 
not to Pleaſe. The Covetous guards againſt 
himſelf, as well asagainſt Thieves: He loves 
to {tcp ſhortof Neceſſity, and haves Conve- 
nience no leſs than a wife Man does m_ 
An 
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And he that dares not Enjoy, wants that 
which he has, as wel] as that which he has 
fot. The encreaſe of his Fortune, is but an 
addition to his Trouble. The more he has, 
the more he has to'take Care for; and an 
Aſs is as much enriched by his Burthen, as 
ſuch a one is by his Eſtate. He may, like a 
er, carry Thyngs of Value; but hene- 

ver Wearsthem. Heisonly tired, and gal- 
led, with his Furnityre. Nothing is more 
uneaſy when'tis on, nor looks more wretch- 
edly when *tis off. If a Man lays his Meat 
vpon his Shoulder inſtead of putting it in his 
Stomach, the Quantity may load him if he 
will, but never nouriſh, And as'*tis eaſier, 
it would be more reputable for the Miſer to 
be poor. The Pretence of Neceſſity might 
cover a narrow Soul, A Coward will paſs, 
whenthereislittle tryal for Courage. Wealth 
does but ſerve to expoſe Covetouſneſs, and 
make it more ridiculous. For what can be 
a more wretched Sight, than to ſee a Man 
mortify without Religion? to ſubmittoſuch 
voluntary Hardſhips to no purpoſe, and loſe 
the Preſent, without providing for the Fu- 
rure, But thus Covetouſneſs revenges the 
Quarrels of others upon it ſelf, and makes a 
fort of Reprizals at Home, 'The truths, if 


* the Covetousdid not make their Neighbours 


lome amends, by uſing themſelves thus ill, 
they were ſcarcely to be endured, _ 
| ut 
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But they are generally fair enough to give 
aticfaRtion Ba This Diſeaſe Cone. 
times riſes up almoſt t$ Lunacy and Diftra- 
Aion :- Sometimes it over-caſts them with 
Gloom and Melancholy ; and ſometimes 
breaks out in the Clamours of Deſpair and 
Impatience, They are tortured with ra» 
£i0g Fears of Want ;and the greateſt Abun- 

nce is not able to keep them in tolerable 
Humour. Toeat, or wear any Thing, till 
*tis paſt the Beſt, is Luxury and Profuſeneſs. 
They muſt have their Meat tainted, and 
their Bread mouldy, and their Cloaths moth 
eaten, before they dare venture on them. 
It would be great CE to take them out 
of their own unmerciful Hands, and put 
them under Wardſhip. But *tis likely. the 
Laws leave them to their Liberty far a Pu- 
niſhment. For as this Vice ought to be ſe- 
verely correfted, fo there is ſcarce any 
Diſcipline ſharper than its own. And if 
the Rigour ſhould abate at Home, the Cen- 
{ures of the Neighbourhood would help to 
do Juſtice. The covetous Man is Homo it-. 
laudatus, A Man that you can ſay no Good 
of. He abuſes all his Advantages either of 
Perſon, or Fortune. His Inclinations are 
ungenerous, his Underſtanding cheats, and 
his Power opprefles his Neighbour. He is 
not Big enough to Love, to Pity, or Aſſiſt? 
Neither Blood, nor Honour, nor Huma- 
nity, 
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nity, can take ary hold, where Intereſt 
comes in competition. So far from doing 
any Good, that he deſiresnone. His Wiſhes 
are often malevolent ; for Blaſting and Mil- 
dew, for Rots and Murrain, tor Storms and 
Shipwrecks; that he may put off his Stock, 
and his Stores the better. Upon theſe Ac- 
counts he generally receives as little Kind- 
neſs as he does, and finds as few Friends as 
he deſerves. Every one think themſelves 
authoriſed to execute his Credit, to palt and 
laſh him; and make him either the ſubje& 
of their Anger, or their Scorn. 

To ſum up the Evidence. A covetous 
Maa loves to be boring in the Earth, like 
an Iyſef; and lives always ina creeping and 
inglorious Poſture. His SatisfaCtions are as 

ean as his Figure, He has not the Heart to 
obligeany Body, no not himſelf; and there- 
fore 1s both hated and deſpiſed. 

Dem. Enough faid. I think your Cor- 
 reftion is neither Exceſſive, nor Miſplaced. 
If thoſe concerned will not mend their 
——_ they may &en take it for their 

ains. 
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LIBERIY. 
Y Liberty, I meana Latitude of Practice 
B within the compaſs of Law, and Religj- 
on. *Tisa ſtanding clear of inferiour Depen- 
dances, and private Juriſdiction,” He who is 
Maſter of his 'Time, and can chule his Buti- 
neſs and Diverſions; He who aan avoid dif- 
agreable Company, and be alone when his 
Humour or Occaſions require it ; 1s as Free 
as he oughtto wiſh himſelf. *Tis true, as the 
World ſtands, general Liberty is impraQti- 
cable. Ifong had nothing but a Soul to keep, 
he need not go to Service tomaintain it: But 
a Boay at preſent is a very indigent ſort of a 
Thing; it can'tſubfiſtupon its ownGrowth, 
but ſtands in want of continualSupplies. T his 
Circumſtance of Eating, and Drinking, isa 
cruel Check upon many a Man's Dignities ; 
and makes him hold his Life by a Servile Te- 
nure, However, he that lies under thisIn- 
cumbrance, ſhould make his belt on't, and 
not quarrel with the Order of Providence. 
At the worſt, Death will knock oft his Chain 
ſhortly : In the mean time his Buſineſs is to 
play with it. But where the Neceſlaries of 
Lte may be had at acheaper Rate, tis F - 
y 
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Iy to purchaſe them this way. He that will 
crifice his Liberty to his Palat, and convey 
over his Perfon for Superfluities, 1s a Slave 
of his own making, and deſerves to be uſed 
accordingly. | > 
Dependance goes ſomewhat againſt the 
Grain of a generous Mind ; and *tis no 
wonder it ſhould be ſo, conſidering the un- 
reaſonable Advantage which is often taken 
of the Inequality of Fortune. The Pride of 
Superiors, and the wanton Exerciſes of 
Power, make Servitude much more trou- 
bleſome than Natureintended. Some Peo- 
le think the Life of Authority conſiſts in 
oiſe and Imperiouſneſs, in Menacing and 
Executions, To let their Servants live eas 
ſy, is in ſome meaſure to make-them their 
Equals : Therefore they love'to be always 
brandiſhing their Advantage, to part with 
nothing without a Stroke of Diſcipline; 
and to qualify their Favours with Penance, 
and Mortification, But the being enfran- 
chiſed from Arbitrarineſs and ill Humour, 
- 15s not the only Convenience of Liberty. 
This State affords great Opportunities for 


the Improvement of Reaſon, It gives Let- 


ſure for Reading and Contemplation ; for 
an Acquaintance with Men and Things ; 
and for looking into the Hiſtory of Time 


and Nature. He that has the Bulinebs. 


of Life at his owa Diſpoſal, and has 
no 
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Of LIBERTY: 253 
no Body to account to for his Minutes but 
God and himſelf, may ifhe pleaſes be happy 
without Drudging for it. Heneeds not Flat- 
ter the Vain, nor be Tired with the Imper- 
tinent, nor ſtand to the Curteſy of Knavery, 
and Folly. He needs not Dance after the 
Caprice ofan Humouriſt,. nor bear a part in 
the Extravagance of another. Heisunder no 
Anxienes fof fear of Diſpleaſing, nor has an 
Difficulties of Temper to ſtruggle with. His 
Fate does not hang upon any Man's Face : 
A Smile will not tranſport hitn, nor a Frown 
run him: For his Fortune is better fixed, 
than to flote upon the Pleaſure of the Nice 
and Changeable. This Independance gives 
Eafineſs to the Mind, and Vigour tor Enter- 
prize, and Imagination. A Man has noth'hg 
to ſtrike a Damp upon his Genius, to over- 
aw his Thoughts, and check the Range of 
his Fahcy. -But he that is embarraſſed in his 
Liberty, is apt to be unaiſured in his Acti- 
ons; - palled and difpirited in his Humour 
and Conceptions; fo that one may almo(t 
read his Condition in his Cohverſetion, ?Tis 
true, a pecuhar Greatneſs of Nature, or the 
ExpeQaations of Religion, may relieve him ; 
but then every one is not furniſhed with 
theſe Advantages, The Reaſon why Par- 
menio could not rife up to Alxander's 
Height of Thinking, was poſſibly becauſe 


- he was under his Command, Lonvginw obs 


L terves, 
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ſerves, That there were no conſiderable 
Orators in Greece, after their Government 
was altered by the Macedonians and Romans, 
According to him, their Elocution and their 
Freedomieem'd to languiſh and expire to- 
gether, When they were once enſlaved, the 
Muſes would keep them Company no long- 
er. The Veinof Rhetorick was ſeared up, 
the Force of Demoſthenes ſpent, and no Sub- 
lime to be had for Love, nor Money. 
Now though Freedom within a Rule is 
very deſirable; yet there is ſcarcely any one 
Thing has done more Miſchief than this 
Word miſunderſtood. Abſolute Liberty is a 
Jeſt; *ris a Viſionary and Romantick Privi 
tege, and utterly inconſiſtent with the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the World. "The Generalit 
of Mankind muſt have more Underſtand- 
ing, and more Honeſty too, than they are 
likely to have as long as they Live, before 
they are fitto be at their own Diſpoſal. To 
tell People they are free, is the common 
Artifice of the FaCttious and Seditious. 
Theſe — pick the Pocketsofthe 
Tgnorant with this ſpecious Cart, and with 
informing them what mighty Fortunes they 
are all born to. And what 1s this fine Free- 
dom, after all, that theſe Sparks can help 
them to? Why they are free to be out of 
their Wits, and to be undone, if they take 
their Advice; Toloſe their — 
redit 
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Of LIBERTY. w_ 
Credit and their Mony, and to he rten- 
times more preſs'd than they were before. 
There is till a more extravagant Nori- 
on of Liberty behind. Some People are for 
Repealing the Laws of Morality, for throw- 
ing open the Incloſures of Religion, and 
Leaving all in Common to Licentiouſnefs 
and Violence. They are for making their 
Inclinations the Rule, and their Power the 
Boundary of their Actions, They hate to 
let any Marcnnicy ſkp, or any Capacity 
lie Idle : But are for graſping at all Poſfibi- 
lities of Pleaſure, and Playing their Appe- 
tites at whatever "comes in their way. To 
= Men up from Enjoyment, and cramp 
them with Prohibitions, is an Encroach- 
ment upon the Rights of Nature. Theſe 
ungenerous Impoſitions are it ſeems the 
Dotages of Age, the Reſults of Sp/cen and 
Impotence ; or at belt the Preteaces of De- 
ligning Power, which lays an Embargo 
upon ſome Branches of Trade, toengroſs th 
Advantages to it ſelf. I wonder why theſe 
Mean don't improve their Principle tarther. 
Why they don't dance upon the Batrle- 
ments of Houſes, Vault down the Morg- 
ment, and jump into a Furnace for Divers 
fion, To forbear theſe "Things are great 


Reſtraints upon the Liberties of - Motion, 


and make many ofthe Faculties of Nature 
inGgnificant. They ought to ſtep in to the 
| L 2 Reſcus 
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Reſcue of Feavers and Phrenſy, and not let 
their Acquaintance lie under ſuch an igno- 
minious Confinement, eſpecially when their 
Spirits areup, and they are ſo well difpoſed 
for Satisfaction, Why do they notdraw up 
a Remonſtrance againſt Goals, Pillorys, and 
Executions; What! have they no Senſe of the 
Grievances of their Fellow Subjects? Can 
they ſee their own generous Principle ſuffer, 
their very Magna Charta violated, and do 
nothing towards a Relief? They ask your 
Pardon; To embark in ſuch Expeditions 
might endanger their Intereſt, and come 
home to them at laſt. And to ſpeak Truth, 
they are for having this Arbitrary Privilege 
in no Hands but their own. For Touch 
them in their Honour or Property, and 

ow'll find them ſenſible enough. A ſmall 

njury to themſelves ſeems intolerable, and 
fires them with a Zeal for Juſtice and Re- 
ſtitution. Then the Lawsare DefeCtive, and 
give too little Damages ; And therefore 
though they venture their Necks for it, they 
mult have a Supplemental SatisfaCtion. 
Their own Caſe, one would think, might 
ſhew them the unreaſonableneſs of their 
Scheme ; And that a Liberty againſt Virtue 
and Law, is only a Privilege to be Unhap- 

Y; ann a Licenſe for a Man to murther 

unſelf, 
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DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


Philebus and. Entropins. 
Our Servant, This Viſit is very 
obliging. If ſo good a Friend 


Phil. , 
as youare can be more welcom 


- at ons. time then another, you are ſonow. 
I was juſt going to ſend to you, to Beg a 
little of your Converſation. | 
Eutrop. Sir I thank you, you are always 
contriving to give your Friends a Pleaſure, 
one way orother ; But methinks you ſeem 
ſomewhat concern'd, I hope no Accident 
has happen'd. : 
', Phil, Nothing but what Pm afraid you'll 
{mile at ; and yer it ſits pretty hard upon 
my Sprrits. EPS” 
 Eutrop. Pm ſorry for that; pray what's 
the Matter ? Ly 


—— 
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Phil, Then without any farther Pream- 
ble, I muſt challenge you upan your laſt 
Promiſe. You may remember we were 
talking about O/d Age, and the Inconve- 
niences attending it. This Speculation has 
hung cruelly in my Head ever ſince: I 
think my Fancy 1s grown quite Grey up» 
on't. 

| Eutrop. Tf that be your Caſe, *tis ſome- 
what unlucky; I have no Receipt againſt 
that Diſtemper. What would -you be 
exempted from the common Fate, and 
have Nature alter*d, for your ſingle Satis- 
faQtion ? 

Phil. With all my Heart, if I knew 
which way. Not but that I could wiſh 
the Advantage was Univerſal, as much 
*S any Man. To be plain, I don't think 
my {elf over-furniſh'd, and ſhould be glad 


to keep up my Perſon in Repair as long as; 


it laits, Tn earneſt, it troubles me to conſi- 


| Cer the greateſt part of Life is no better: 


than a ſlow Conſumption ; That we muſt 


ſhortly fink into a ſtate of Weakneſs and 


Inſignificancy, and grow unacceptable 
both to others, and our ſelves. When our 
Limbs and our Memory, and it may be 
our Underſtanding too, will fail us; when 
nothing but a Feaver will warm our 
Blood ; and all the lively Perceptions are 
forced out of Pain. We begin Life with 

| | | a 
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a ſlender Stock, and yet it improves 
ſtrangely. I wonder when we are well- 
furniſhed we can't hold it: What! Turn 
Bankrupts when we have more EffeRts to 
Trade with, and more Skill to manage ? 
a Flame well kindled and ſupplied, will 
burn for ever. When a Man is Rich, a 
little Care keeps him ſo. Bur Life, like 
an ill gotten Eſtate, conſumes infenlibly, 
in deſpight of all imaginable Frugality. In- 
fancy 1s a tate of Hope; and has the Ten- 
derneſs of Parents, or the Compaſſion of 
Strangers, to ſupport it, Youth, like a 
Bloſſom, gives us Beauty' in hand, and 
Fruit in proſpett. But Age grows worſe 
and worſe upon the Progrels; {inks deeper 

in Sorrow and Neglett, and has no Relief 
to expect but the Grave, | 
Eatrop. Ithink you are too Tragical up- 
on the Occalion ; Health, and Vigour, and 
Senſe, hold out ſometimes to the length 
of a long Journey. Plato enjoyed them 
all at 80. And fo if, you'll take his word 
for't, did Cato Major ; and reckons you up 
a great many more, Tally was more than 
60 when he wrote his famous Philippicks : 
In which his Rhetorick is not only more 
Corre&, but more moving and tempeſtu- 
ous, then in his younger Orations. The 
Poetick Fire, which is ſooneſt extinE&t, ſome- 
times rages beyond that Period. Of this I 
L 4 could 
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could give modern Proof, were it neceſſa- 
ry. To goon; old Father /e Moiz writes 
now with all thc Force, and Spirit, and 
Pleaſantneſs of 35. And a Gentleman ofour 
own Country, has the ſame Happineſs, 
Now thoſe that can Entertain others, are 
never il] Entertain'd themſelves. 

Phil. One Swallow makes'no Summer, 
One had need have a Body and Soul made 
on purpoſe,. to do thele things you talk of. 
] am ſure it 1s otherwiſe with the Genera- 
lity : And ſince Age ſeems a common Pe. 
nance impoſed upon Mankind, I' could al- 
moſt wiſh we had it ſooner ; and that the 
ſwect Morſel of Life- was lett for the 
lalt, Kb a 2 

Entrop. That might engage your Appe- 
tire.t00 much. Whur ! you would be old 
when you are young, would you ? 

Phil. No; it may be I would be young 
after Lam old. CE | 

Eatrop, Not in this World if you pleaſe ; 
all old People have had their 'Time, they 
were young once, let that ſuffice. 

Phil, Were young: once !- [That is in 
plain Engliſh they, have toft "the Advan- 
tage ; a verycomtfortable Refletion ! Were, 
ſerves only to trouble 'what we Are. Futi- 
215 may make a £ood Motto, but in Life it 
3 {tark naught. | 


————— 
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Eutrop. If the whole Buſineſs was as 
bad as you repreſent it, there is no help 
for't, therefore we ſhould be contented. 

Phil. Under favour, therefore we ſhould 
not be contented, What ! is Deſpair an 
Argument for SatisfaQtion ? 

'* Exutrop, For Patience it is, when we 
have other Conſiderations to ſupport us. 
Beſides; are no Favours valuable but thoſe 
which laſt a Man's Life ttme ? Does no- 
thing leſs than an Annuity,deſerve Thanks? 
Certainly we ought to be of a more ac- 
hnowielin Temper than this comes to; 
eſpecially where we havenothing of Merit 
toplead. Upon the whole, I conceive the 
Conſequence: may be work*d another way 
t0 better Advantage. 

'* Phil, How ſo? 

Eutrop. Why, ſince we can avoid Old 
Age by nothing but Death; our bulineſs 
is to make it as eaſy as may be. If you 
ask me Which way ? My anſwer is, we 
muſt Guard againſt -thoſe Impertettions, 
to which Od Age is molt liable. By Im- 
perfetions, I mean, Moral ones ; for the 


- other are not to be fenced off. Inthe ſe- 


cond place, let us conſider, that Ape is 
not altogether Burthen and Incumbrance. 
There are ſeveral peculiar Privileges and 
Dignities annext to -this part of Life. A 
{hort View of the Reaſon of theſe Advan- 
dated tages, 
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tages, will help-to relieve us under the De- 
cays of the Body. 

Phil, Tam glad to hear it; pray go on 
with your Method. 

Eutrop. To begin then with the Imper. 
feitions, Not that they are as unavoid- 
able as Grey-Heirs ; or to be charged upon 
Aze without Exception. My meaning on- 
ly is, that without Care People are more 
in danger of them when they are old, than 
at any other time. The firſt I ſhall men- 
tion, 1s a Frowardneſs to be diſpleaſed up- 
on little occaſions; to take things by the 
wrong Handle; and to put ſevere Con- 
{trucions upon Words and ACtions. This 
unhappy Temper may be aſſigned to ſeve- 
ral Cauſes. 

1/t. Old Perſons, may be over-ſuſpitious 
of being contemn'd. Long Experience 
has taught them that the World is gene- 
rally unbenevolent and narrow-ſpirited ; 
that Self-Love, and Ill-Nature, are ex- 
treamly common; and that the Pleaſures 
of too many are drawn from the Misfor- 
tunes of their Neighbours. Theſe Remarks 
confirmed by repeated Inſtances, make no 
kind Imprefſion. So that when a Man 1s 
conſcious of his own Decay,when he grows 
te(s active and agreeable, when he ca.; nei- 
ther Oblige, nor Puniſh, with the uſual 
Advantage: When this happens, he is apt 

| tO 
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to fancy younger People are more ready to 
divert themielves with his Declenſion, 
than to, pity it, This Apprehenſion makes 
him interpret with Rigour, conclude him- 
ſelf injur'd upon a remote Appearance, 
and grow diſguſted upon every Ambji- 
guity, 

Phil. By the way, is Mankind capable 
of ſuch Barbarity as this Jealouſy ſuppoſes ? 
Can they milapply their Paſſions at 1o ſcan- 
dalous a rate ? Can they inſult an un- 
avoidable Infirmity, and ti1ymple upon the 
Venerable Ruines of Humane Nature ? 
This Infolence is fooliſh, as well as unna- 
tural. He that aQts in this manner, does 
but expoſe his own future Condition, and 
laugh at himſelf before-hand, 

Exutrop, You fay well. But very ill 
Things are often done. And thoſe who 
have {een moſt of them, are moſt Appre- 
henſive, On the other fide, Thoſe who 
are leſs acquainted with the Vanity and 
Vices of the World, and have met with 
fewer Diſappointments, are inclin'd to a 
kinder Opinion. 

Phil, A very charitable Ignorance ! 
However I think your Remark not ull 
founded ; for I have obſerved an unuſual 
Sweetuuls of Temper in Children, Na- 
ture uſually makes a very obliging Diſco- 
yery of her {elf in- them. They = 

| ; IEm- 
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themſelves with entire Confidence up 
Converſation, They a&t without Artitice 
or Diſguiſe; and believe others as kind 
and undeiigning as themſelves : But wher 
they once: underſtand what a fort. « 
World they are come into: When the 
find that Eaſineſs of belief betrays then the 
and that they are loſers by the openneſs of Fe: 
their Carriage ; Then they begin to be up{{ but 
on their Guard, to grow cautious and re He 
ſerv'd, and to {tand oft in Jealouſy and Su ma 
ſpition. Like Birds that are ſhot at, Nj 51 
ture grows wild by ill Uſage; and neitheÞ wi 
Loves, nor Truſts, ſo muclt as Before. | 
Eutrop. Moſt certainly, unleſs Care h | H 
taken. For this Reaſon, if a Man dos} wt 
not uſe to refte&t upon his Temper ; if k | #fli 
does not ſhake off his Spleen, and checkf| - 
his 2iſguſts; if he does not {trive to ſweeten Þ 
his Blood, and refreſh his Generoſity, hi || 01c 
eſteem 'of Mankind will abate too faſt | 0W 
"This Humour, unleſs prevented, will flide Y ip 
into Indifferency and Difinclination ; and | ot 
make him have akindneſs for nothing bu Þ| t0 
himſelf And becauſe odd Diſcoverics, | thc 
Ruffics and Diſcouragements, cncreaſe up-Þ| Fe 
on him 1n his Journey, the farther he: Tra- | Ns 
vels, the Iefs he will like the Company, | M1 
And fince the World has lolt his good Opi- | Ol 
nion, a {lender Preſutnprion will be pri 

to awaken tus Jealouſy,” make tim woe 
| har: 
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hard meaſure, and put the worſt Inter- 
pretation upon Things. 

Phil. May not this Forwardneſs to be 
diſobliged, proceed from the Infirmities of 
Age ? The laſt part of Life is a perpetual 
Indiſpoſition; you are ſeldom free from 
the Pain or the Weakneſs of a Diſeaſe. The 
Feaver of the Fit may ſometimes intermirt, 
but then your beſt days are ſhort of 
Health. Such uneaſy Diſcipline is apt to 
make the Spirits turn eager. When a Man 
is loaden a Feather is felt, and the leaſt rub 
will make him complain. 

Eutrop. T believe the difficulty of ſome 
Humours may be thusaccounted tor. And 
where this Reaſon fails, I think I could 
afſign another. | 

Phil. What isthat? ; 

Eutrop. With Submiſſhon; Pm afraid 
old Perſons may ſometimes over-rate their 
own Suiticiency, Tis true, generally 
ſpeaking, Knowledge is the Conlequence 
of- Time, and AMaltitude of Days are fitteſt 
to teach Wiſdom. But this Rule, like 0- 
thers, has its Exception. For all that, 
People are apt to fancy their Underſtand- 
ngs move upon an Aicent, and that they 
mult grow Wiſer of courſe, as they grow 
Older. Thus they often take their Im- 
provement upon Cortert, without examt= 
ning how they came by it. As it the 
meer 
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meer Motion of the -Sun, or the ru 
of an Hour-glaſs, would do the Buſinef 
Now a Miſtake in this Caſe makes them 
impatient of Contradiftion, and imagine 
themſelves always in the Right. To ar. 
gue the Point, and debate their Opinion 
15 to injure them. Younger Men ug 
to believe hard, and take Authority 
the laſt Proof, 

To proceed. Reſting too much upon 
the Privilege of their Years, may be the 
occalion of a ſecond Imperfettion; z, e, In 
compliance with the innocent Demand; 
and Satisfactions of thoſe who are Your 

er. Their Opinions are the Standard d 
ruth, and their Deſires the Meaſure of 
Agrecableneſs. 

This Partiality of Thought, this indul- 
ging their own Inclinations, makes them 
firm to Prepoſſeſion, and difficultly re 

moved from thoſe Cuſtoms which firſt en- 
aged them. The bare Novelty of a 

ing is enough to caſt it: They con- 
demn the prudent Alterations of the pre- 
ſent Age, and are too kind tothe Errors of 
the former. | 

Phil. Under favour, I conceive this 
Method ſcarcely defencible. Tis true, 
they are old when they maintain theſe 
Opinions, but were they not young 


when they took them up? And why 
ſhould 
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ſhould they prefer the Judgment of their 
own Youth, to that of a later Generation ? 
Is it fuch an advantage to ſtand firſt up- 
on the Roll of Time? Or does Senſe and 
Underſtanding wear ' out the farther a 
Line is continued ? That a fucceeding Age 
is born with the ſame Capacity with the 
former, that it may uſe the ſame induſtry, 
cannot be deny*d : Why then ſhould we 
be barr'd the Privilege ot our Fore-Fathers? 
Why may we not Pronounce upon the 
ſtate gf Truth, upon the Decency of Cu- 
ſtom, and the Oeconomy of Life, with the 
uſual Liberty ? Is Humane Nature impro- 
ved to the utmoſt, or was Infallibility the 
Gift of thoſe before us? If not, what 
harm is it to chuſe for our ſelves ? .Why 
ſhould we be ſervilely ty'd to their Rea- 
ſon, who uſed the Freedom of their own ? 
Thoſe who come laſt, ſeem to enter with 
Advantage. They are Born to the Wealth 
of Antiquity, 'The Materials for Judging 
are prepar*'d, and the Foundations of Know- 


ledge are laid to their Hands; why then 


may they not be allowed to enlarge the 
Model, and Beautifie the Strufture ? They 
View 1n a better Light than their Prede- 
ceſlors, and have more leiſure to examine; 
to poliſh and refine. Beſides, if the Point 
was try'd by Antiquity, Antiquity would 
loſe it. For the preſeat Age is really the 

Olceſt 
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Oldeſt; afid has the largeſt Experience to 
plead. 5 RR _ 

- Eutrop, If you pleaſe TIl go on to a 
third Misfortune incident to Old Age, and 
that is Covetouſneſs. This; I confeſs, looks 
like ſo great a Paradox, that nothing but 
tnatter of Fa& could force me to believe 
it. TI have leſs Time to ſtay im the World, 
and leſs Capacity to enjoy it; therefore I 
muſt love it better than ever : What ſort 
of Reaſoning is this? To what purpoſe 
ſhould a Man graſp {o hard when he can 
take the leaſt hold 2 Why ſhould he make 
himſelf” uneaſy with fo 1ll a Grace ?. Who 
could imagine the Appetite ſhould thus 
exceed Digeſtion; and that the Age of 
Wiſdom ſhould make fo prepoſterous 4 
Judgment? If there were any juſt feats 
of Poverty, or the Provifion was mode: 
rate, *twas ſomething. Fore-ſight and 
Frugality are good things. 'Buit alas! 
Covetouſneſs in old People is often unfur- 
niſhed with theſe Excuſes. 

Phil. Had you thought fit, I could have 
"hiked a Reaſon upon the Caſe, as well as 2 
Declamation upon the Effet. 

Eatrop. To fatishie you, Pll give you my 
ConjeQure ; You know Age 1s not vigo- 
rous enough for Buſineſs and Patiguiog; 
*Tis no Time to work up an Eſtate 1n, or 


to repair a Miſadventure: A ftrain in ro 
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old Man's Fortune, like one in his Limbs, 
is ſeldom out-grown, And where La- 
bour is impraGticable, and Recovery de- 
ſpaired of, Parſimony has the better Co- 
lour. Old Perſons are apt to dread a 
Misfortune more than others. They have 


. obſerved how Prodigality is puniſhed, and 


Poverty neglefted : Theſe Inſtances hang 
like Executions before them, and often 
fright them into the other Extream. They 
are ſenſible their Strength decays, and 
their Infirmities encreate; and therefore 
conclude their Suppltes ſhould encreaſe 
too, They are beſt acquainted with the 
Uncertainty of Things, and the Deceit- 
fulnefs of Perſons, They know People 
won't do their Duty out of meer good 
will, thar Obſervance muſt be purchaſed, 
and that nothing Engages like Intereſt 
and ExpeCation, Now the, natural Dif 
fidence, and Anxiouſnefs of Age, is apt 
to preſs the Reaſons of Frugality too far, 
to be over-apprehenſlive of an Accident, 
and guard with too much Concern. Their 
Blood grows cool and difpirited ; And un- 
leſs they relieve themſelves by generous 
Thinking , they'll be in danger of falling 
into exceſſive Cares, unneceſſary Provi- 
fions, andlirtle Management. I have now 
laid the hardeit of the Caſe betore you, 
Theſe are the worſt Diſeaſes of Age; And 

M yet 
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yet not ſo formidable neither, but that Pru- 
dence and Precaution may prevent them. 

Phil. T hope ſo too. However your 
Inference from the decay of Conſtitution, 
does not pleaſe me; Becauſe, I doubt, 
there is ſomething more in it than what 
you mentioned, 

Eutrop. Pray what do you mean ? 

Phil, Why, Tm afraid a Man may 
live ſo long till he wants Spirits to main- 
tain his Reaſon, and to Face an honour- 
able Danger. Some People will under- 
take to Bleed, or Faſt a Man into Cowar- 
diſe. Now if this may be done, the Con- 
ſequence may be untowafd : For the dif- 
advantages of Age ſeem no lefs than ei- 
ther of theſe Experiments. This Thought 
has ſometimes made me uneaſy. For 
what can be more wretched than to ſur- 
vive the belt part of our CharaQter, and 
cloſe up our Lives in Diſgrace ? 

Entrop. A Concern ſo generons as yours 
needs not fear the Event. Reſolution 
lies more in the Head than in the Veins. 
A brave Mind is always Impregnable. 
True Courage 1s the Reſult of Reaſon- 
ing. A uit Senſe of Honour, and 
Intamy, of Duty and Religion, will car- 
ry us farther than all the Force of Me- 
chaniſm. The Strength of the Muſcles, 
and the Ferment of the Humours, are no- 

thing 
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thing to it. Innocence of Life, and Con- 
ſciouſneſs of Worth, and great ExpeQta- 
tions, will do the Buſineſs alone. Theſe 
Ingtedients make a richer Cordial than 
Youth can prepare. They warm the 
Heart at 80, and ſeldom fail in the Ope- 
ration. Socrates was advanced to the 
common Period of Life at his Tryal. But 
the Clulneſs of his Blood did not make 
him ſhrink from his Notions, He a&ed 
up to the height of his Philoſophy, and» 
drank off his Hemlock without the leaſt 
Concern. Eleazar, a Jewiſh Scribe, was 
an older Man than he, and yet behav'd 
himſelf with admirable Fortirude under 
Extremity of Torture, ( Macc:b, ) St, Is- 
natins and Polycarp were Martys after 80, 
and as fearleſs as Lions. In Military Mer 
Inſtances of this kind are numerous ; 
though I don't think Courage altoge- 
ther ſo well try'd in a Field, as at a 
Stake 

Phil, The Reaſon of yout Opinion: 

Exatrop. Becauſe in a Battle, the encot« 
raging Muſick, the examples of Reſolus 
tion, the univerſal Tumult, will ſcarcely 
give a Man leave or leifure to be a Co-« 
ward. Beides, the hopes of Eſcaping are 
no ordihary Support. Of this we have a 
famous Ini{tance in Mareſchal Biroz: No 


- Perſon Living could be braver 1n the Field 
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than He. And when he was afterwards 
Tryed for Treaſon, his Spirit feem'd ra- 
- wn too big iy w— 4 iſe. __ oy 
the roughly, out- - 
Jud —Y and appear'd fortified = Won 
d rate. But when Death came near 
him, and he ſaw the Blow was not to be 
avoided, he ſunk into Abje&ion ; and dy. 
- much to the diſadvantage of his Cha- 
er. 

+ Now as to outward Ap ce, the 
Caſe of Martyrdom is the Go with that 
of the Duke of Biro's, and oftentimes 
much harder. Here is the certainty of 
Death, the Terror of the Execution, and 
the Ignominy of the Puniſhment. And 
beſides all this, leifure and cool Thoughts 
to contemplate the Melancholy Scene. In 
earneſt, theſe are all irying Circumſtances, 
and make the diſparity of the Proof very 
viſible. 

Phil. T can't deny what you ſay. But 
tho? a Soldier can't diſtinguiſh himſelf ſo 
well as a Martyr, he may do enough to 
ſhew himſelf no Coward. If you pleaſe, 
let us have an Inſtance or two from the 
Camp, to the Point in hand. 

Eutrop. That you may a Hundred, were 
it neceſſary. I ſhall mention afew. To 
come to our own Times. The Baſba of 
Buda, when it was laſt taken, was w_on 
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of 70. But this did not hinder him from 
any Military FunQtion : Like Ate, he 
was Snow a 'Top, but all Fire within. 
For after a noble Defence he dy*d fighting 
upon the Breach, The late Prince of 
Conde, the Duke of Luxemburgh, and Ma- 
reſchal Schombergh, were old Generals. 
For all that, upon occaſion, they would 
Charge at the Head of the Army with 
all t yh =_ ogy eng F. the 

ounge valier, » Courage 
- pry time impraticable. Providence 
has dealt more lberally with Mankind, 
than to make any AQtion necefſary, which 
is Mean. 

Phil. T am glad to hear it; You have 
reconciled me to Age much better than TI 
was before. To deal freely, Cowardife 
makes a Man fo inſigm __ betrays 
him to ſuch wretched ices, thar I 
dreaded the Thoughts of it. If you pleaſe 
now let's go on to the Privileges of Ho- 
nour, and examin how the Claim is made 
our. 

Exutrop. That Age has a peculiar Right 
to regard, 1s paſt diſpute : Nature __ 
es it, Religion enjoins it, and Cuſtom has 
made it good. And in my Opinion, the 
Reaſons of the Privilege are very fatisfa- 
Qory. For 
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Firſt, Old Age is moſt remarkable for 
Knowledge and Wiſdom, When we firſt 
come into the World, weare unimproved 
in both parts of our Nature : Neither our 
Limbs,nor Underſtandings,are born at their 
full Length, but grow up to their ſtature 
by gradual Advances, ----- 

Phil. So much the better : For if we 
were Infants in our Bodies, and Men in 
our Souls, at the ſame time, we {ſhould 
not like it. The Weakneſs, the Reſtraints, 
the Entertainment, and the Diſcipline of the 
firſt Years, would reliſh but indifferently : 
A. Spirit of Age could hardly bear ſuch 
Uſage. Methinks I ſhould be loath ta 
Tranſmigrate into a Child , or he in a 
Cradle, with thoſe few Things I have in 
my Head, 

Eutrop. You are ſafe enough. But to 
return : For the Reaſons above-mention- 
ed ; Thoſe who have had the longeſt time 
to furniſh and improve in, muſt be the 
wiſeſt People : I mean, generally ſpeaking, 
where Care and other Advantages are 
equal. Men of Years have ſeen greater 
variety of Events ; have more Opportu- 
nities of remarking Humours and Intereſts. 
Who then can be ſo proper to draw the 
Model of Prattife, and ftrike out the 
Lines of Buſineſs and Converſation ? The 
Hiſtory of themſelves is not unſerviceable. 

| The 
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The Revolutions at Home will open the 
Scene in a great Meaſure. Thus they may 
trace their ACtions to the firſt Exerciſes of 
Reaſon. This will ſhew them the Difſtin- 
Ctions of Life, and the Complexion of eve- 
ry Period : How Novelty pleaſes, and In- 
clinations vary with the Progreſs of Age. 
And thus with ſome regard to the diver- 
ſities of Circumſtance ; with ſome Allow- 
ance for Cuſtom and Government, for 
Fortune and Education, for Sex and 'Tem- 
per ; they may give probable gueſles at the 
Workings of Humane Nature: They may 
reach the Meaning, and interpret the Be- 
haviour, and Calculate the Paſſions of 
thoſe they converſe with. Theſe Lights 
will almoſt force a Proſpect into the Heart, 
and bring the Thoughts into View. This 
Advantage is of grcat Uſe, Ir helps us to 
Diſcover, and to Pleaſe ; It direfts us in 
our Application, and often prevents us 
from doing, or receiving, an Injury, Far- 
ther; Old Perſons have the belt Opportu- 
nities for reviewing their Opinions, and 
bringing their Thoughts to a ſecond Tet. 
For trying what they took upon Trult, and 
i the Errors of Education. And 
thus their Judgment becomes more exact: 
They may know more Things, and know 
them better, and more ulectully than others, 
This will appear farther by conſidering 
| M 4 
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ee ſecond Advantage of Old Age; and 


that is, freedom from violent Paſſions, 
This Advantage is partly the effe&t of 
Conviction and Experience. The Danger 
is conſider'd better, and the Indece 

more diſcover'd than formerly. The Con- 
ſtitution likewiſe contributes its Share. The 
Current of the Blood moves more pently, 
and the Heat of the Spirits abate. . This 
Change makes the Mind more abſolute, and 
the Counſels of Reaſon better regarded, 
'TheObjeR and the Faculty areeaſier parted, 
And thus the exceſles of Anger and Deſire 
grow leſs intemperate, Whereas younger 
People, as they are apt to contrive amiſs, 
ſo they often fail in the Execution. Their 
Proſpect is too ſhort for the one, and their 
Paſhons too ſtrong for the- other. Either 
they are impatient to wait, or purſue too 
far, or divert too ſoon : And thus the De- 
ſign often miſcarries, But Age views the 
Undertaking on all ſides, and makes fewer 
Omifſions in the Scheme : It computes 
- more exactly upon Hopes and Fears, and 
weighs Dijhculty and Succeſs with better 
Judgment. Now, Men have "Temper to 
ſtay for the Ripenels of Things; they don't 
over-drive their Buſineſs, nor fly off to 
unſeaſonable Pleaſure. They can at- 
tend with Patience, and hold on with Con- 
t- E _ {tancy. 
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tancy. In ſhort, this is the time in which 
the Mind is moſt Diſcerning and Diſpaſſo- 
nate ; furniſhed with the beſt Materials for 
Wiſdom, and beſt diſpoſed to uſe them. 
For theſe Reaſons Men of Years have ge- 
nerally been thought the moſt proper to pre- 
ſide in Councils, and to have the DireCtioa 
of Afﬀairs, Ariſtotle, as TI remember, ob- 
ſerves, that odds in Underſtanding ſeems 
to give .a natural Right to Command, 
Corporal Force is a Miniiterial Talent , 
and ought to be under Government, If 
this Privilege needed Preſcription ; we 
have all the Adyantage of Time and 
Place. Age has ſet at the Hely fo long, 
that the Name of Office and Authority 1s 
derived from thence ; Witneſs the Jewiſh 
Elgers, the Spartan Teguiz, the Roman Se- 
nate, and the Saxon Aldermen. Not, but 
+ that pu er People were ſometimes joun'd 
in the Commiſſion. This Favour was 
ſometimes earlier beſtowed, either as a 
Reward to extraordinary Merit, or in- 
dulged to Quality, for Diſcipline and Im- 
provement. Matters of Moment eſpeci- 
ally ſhould be managed with Condu& 
and Temper ; brought under the beit 
Regulation 3 and put into the wileft 
Hands, ?Tis true, Order and Right muſt 
not be diſturb'd ; but where there is Li- 
berty to chuſe, Age has the —_ 
re- 
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Pretences, and ſtands faireſt for the Ho- 
nour. 'There is a great Deference due to 
the Judgment of Tears ; their bare Affr- 
mation and Authority ſhould have its 
weight; eſpecially when they Pronounce 
upon their own Experience and Employ- 
ment. Here the Incompliance of our Rea- 
ſon ought to be ſuſpefted, and nothing but 
Evidence ſhould make us diſſent. 

aly. Old Perſons deſerve a more than 
ordinary Regard, becauſe their Pertor- 
mances are {ſuppoſed to have been more 
than ordinary : When nothing to the con- 
trary appears, Juſtice as well as Charity 
will Report kindly, and conclude in fa- 
vour of another. In ſuch Cafes we ſhould 
preſume People have underſtood their Op- 
portunities, and managed their Talent, 
and their Time to advantage. , Upon this 


equitable Suppoſition *twill follow, That ' 


thoſe who have lived longeſt, have done 
moſt Good, And is it not reaſonable that 
Returns and Benefits ſhould keep a Propor- 
tion ; and that thoſe who have obliged 
moſt, {hould receive the faireſt Acknow- 
ledgment? Old Perſons have been upon 
Daty a great while, and ſerved the Pablick 
upon many Occaſions. They are the Yere- 
reans of the State, and ſhould be particular- 
ly confider'd. "The Reaſons of Order and 
Diſcipline ,. and Merit, require no = 
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And ſince Power muſt be kept in a few 

Hands: Since Property won't reach a ge- 

neral Diſtribution ;. ſince They cart be all 
tified with Offices and Eſtates, let them 
paid with Honour. 

Methinks their very Infirmities look nor 
unhandſomly. They carry ſomething of 
Dignity in them, when well underſtood. 
They are not to be wholly attributed to the 
Force of Time: But partly to their gene- 
rous Labours, to that conitant Fatigue of 
Buſineſs, to that Expence of Thought and 
Spirits, for the Publick Advantage, Let 
not the Alterations in their Perſon be meer- 
ly thrown upon Age, and reſolved into 
Decay. Let's rather conſider them as ho- 


* Nourable Scars, Marks of Hardſhip and re- 


peated Aﬀtion, in the Service of their 
Country. Under this Notion they'll ſhine 
upon the Underſtanding, and move more 
tor ReſpeCt than Pity. I might now aſſgn 
a Reaſon of a lower kind to the ſame pur- 
poſe. And thar is, meer Decency and 
Breeding, and good Nature, ſhould make 
us reſpetful to Age. An old Man mult 
ſhortly take his final Leave, and imbark for 
a Foreign Country ; And therefore ſhould 
ſhould be treated with the Ceremony of a 


. departing Friend, We ſhould do ſome- 


thing to ſhew that we are loath to loſe 
him, and wiſh him happy in his Removal. 


Be- 
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Beſides, ſomething of Regard is due to his 
Condition: We ſhould divert the Senſe of 
his Decleaſion, ſupport his Spirits by Ob- 
ſervance, and keep him eaſy by -obliging 
Behaviour, 

Phil. T confeſs, I think you have done 
ſome Juſtice to Age : You have proved its 
Privileges, and ſettled the Preference, upon 
Grounds not unſatisfa&tory. But ſuppoling 
the young People ſhould not do us Right, 
can't we relieve our ſelves without ſtanding 
to their Courteſy ? 

Eatrop. Yes; There are two Things 
will do us a Kindneſs. Firſt we may con- 
ſider, that the Declenſions of Age are com» 
monly —_— Like the Shadow of a 
Dial, the Motion is too flow for the Eye to 
take notice of, Could the Decays in us be 
mark'd through all their Progreſs , Life 
would be more uneaſy. But a Man looks 
at Night, as he did in the Morning. He 
does not ſee that when he is paſt his Prime; 


his Vigour is perpetually wearing off, that } 


the Blood grows leſs florid, and the Spirits 
abate: That no day comes but impairs the 
Strength, and cramps the Motion, and tar- 
niſhes the Colour, and makes us worſe for 
Service and SatisfaQtion than we were bes 
fore, But our Senſes are not fing enough 
to perceive the Leſſening, and fo all goes 
tolcrably well. If we were thrown out of 
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our Youth, as we are fometimes out of our 
Fortune, all at once; it would ſenfi 
touch us. To go to Bed at Thirty, and 
riſe with all the Marks of Eighty, would 
try one's Patience pretty feverely. But we 
walk down the Hill fo very gently, that the 
Change of Situation is icarcely perceiv'd, 
till weare near the Bottom. 'This Advan- 
tage lies ready toour Hands, and wants lit- 
tleImprovement. But the other which re- 
mains, and is the molt conſiderable, de- 
pends upon Conduct. 

Phil. Pray let's hear it, 

Eutrop. Why, if we would enter upon 
Age with Advantage, we mult take care 
to beregular and {igmfcant in our Youth. 
This is the way to make both the Mind 
andthe Body more ealy. I ſay the Body, 
for Intemperance antedates Infirmities, 
and doubles them. It revenges its own 
Exceſles, and plunges us ſooner and d 
iathe Mire, than otherwiſe we ſhould tall. 
He that would have his Health hold our, 
muſt not Live too faſt. A Maa ſhonld 
Husband his Conſtitution, aud not throw it 
away till he has done Living, it hecan help 
4t. Not toprovide thus far is to betray our 
Senſes, and prove falle to the Intereit of 
Eaſe and Pleaſure, And as to the Mind, 
a well managed Life will be of great Ser- 
vice. Such a Perſon will be more difen- 

gag'd 
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od from the Entertainments of Senſe, 
and not miſs his Youth ſo much as another, 
He won't be troubled with impraQicable 
Wiſhes, but Strength and Deſire will fall 
off together. The Powers of Reaſon will 
improve by Exerciſe ; and he that has go- 
vern'd a ſtronger Appetite, will eafily go- 
verna weaker. Inſhort, if we would be well 
provided we mult begin betimes. Habits of 
Virtue, and handſom Performances, are the 
bett Preparatives. Let's lay ina Stock of good 
AQtions before-hand. Theſe will ſecure our 
Credit without, and our Peace within. Arethe 
Spaces of Life not 111 Ald up ? Is the World 
the better for us? Have we any ways an- 
{wer'd the Bounties of Providence, and the 
Dignity of our Nature? "Theſe Queltigns 
well anſwer'd, will be a ſtrong Support to 
Ape; _ keep off a great part of the 
weight of it; and make a Man's Years fit 
-- upon him. The Mind has a mighty 
Influence upon the Body ; and operates e- 
ther way, _— to the quality of Re- 
flexion, The diſorders of Paſſion or Guilt, 
enflame i Diſtemper, envenom a Wound, 
and boil up the Blood to a Feaver. They 
often baffle the Virtue of Drugs and the 
Preſcriptions of Art. On the other-hand; 
When the Review pleaſes, when we can 
look backward and forward with Delight ; 
to be thus ſatished and compoſed, is almoſt 
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a Cure of it felf. *Tis true, a good Con- 
ſcience won't make a Man Immortal. But 
et the quiet of his Mind often keeps 
om from wearing, out ſo faſt. It ſmooths 
his Paſſage to the other World, and makes 
him ſlide into the Grave by a more gentle 
and inſenfible Motion. And when the Bo- 
dy is ſhaken with Diſeaſes, when it bends 
under Time or Accident, and appears jult 
ſinking into Ruine ; *tis ſometimes ttrange- 
ly ſupported from within. The Man is 
prop'd up by the Strength of Thought; 
and, Lives upon the Chearfulneſs and Vi- 
gour of his Spirit. . 

Even Vanity, when ſtrongly impreſs'd, 
and luckily dire&ted, will go a great way. 
Thus Epricarus in Tully tells us, that the 
pleaſure of his Writings, and the hopes of 
his Memory , abated the {ſharpneſs of his 
Pains, and made the Gout, and the Stone, 
almoit {leep upon him. 

Phil, Epicurus had a ſtrong Fancy : 
Though I muſt own that pleatant Retro- 
ſpe&tions, and eaſy Thoughts, and com- 
ortable Prefages, are admirable Opaates : 
They help to aſſwage the Anguiſh, and dif- 
arm the Diſtemper ; and almoſt make a 
Man deſpiſe his Miſery. However I'm - 
ſtill a little concern'd, that I muſt go lefs 
and leſs every day, and do the ſame things 
over again with abatements of —— 
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To live only to Nurſe up Decays, to feet 


Pain, and wait upon Diſeaſes, is ſomewhat 
troubleſom and inſignificant. 

Eatrop. Pardon me there ! Not infignifi- 
cant, if x ſhould happen fo. 

To bear Sickneſs with Decency, is a no- 
ble Inſtance of Fortitude. He that Charges 
an Enemy, does not ſhew himſelf more 
brave, than he that grapples handſoml 
_ _ F.. do this — ec 

mplaints ; without Rage, a oltu- 
lation, !is a glorious Combe, To bovis 
againft Pain, 1s the cleareſt Mark of Grgart- 
neſs : It ſets a Man above the dread of Ac- 
cidents. ?Tis a State of Liberty and Cre- 
dit. He that's thus fenced, needs not fear 
nor flatter any thing. He that diſtinguiſh- 
es himſelf upon theſe Occaſions, and keeps 
up the Superiority of his Mind, is a Con- 

ueror, though he dyes for'r ; and rides in 
[r:imph into the other World. And 
when we are engag'd in theſe honourable 


Exerciſes, and proving the moſt formidable/ 


Evils to be tolerable ; are we Infigniticant 


all this while? Thus to teach Ret __—_ 


and Greatneſs, and appear in the heights 
of Paſſive Glory, is, I hope, to live to ſome: 
purpole. er Performances, I grant, 
are more agreeable ; but pofſibly none 
more uſeful. Belides every one has not this 


Tryal. Sometimes the Senſes are worn / 
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up, and the Materials for Pain are ſpent; 
and the Body is grown uncapable of being 
pleaſed, or troubled in any great degree. 
To relieve you a little farther ; give me 
leave to add, That the more we link into 
the Infirmities of Age, the nearer we are to 
Immortal Youth. All People are Young in 
the other World. That State is an Eter- 
nal Spring , ever freſh and flouriſhing; 
Now to paſs from Midnight into- Noon 
on the ſudden : To be Decrepid one mi- 
nute, and all Spirit and Attivity the next, 
muſt be an entertaming Change. Call 

ou this Dying? The abuſe of Language ! 

o fly thus ſwiftly from one Extream to 
another ; To have Life flow in like a Tor- 
rent, at the loweſt Ebb, and fill all the 
Chanels at once; This muſt be a Service 
to the Caſe in hand. For this Reaſon old 
People will go off with Advantage. At 
their firſt Arrival they ſeem likely to be 


' moreſenſible of the Difference. "They ſeem 
' better prepar'd to reliſh Liberty, and Vi- 


gour, and Indolence, than others. 'The 
Hardſhip of their former Condition rewards 
its own 'Trouble, It burniſhes their Hap- 
_—_ and awakens the Mind to take 
old of it, Health after Sickneſs, and Plen- 

ty upon Poverty, gives double Pleaſure. 
In ſhort, Phlebzs to be afraid of grow- 
ing Old, is to be afraid of growing Wile, 
N and 
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and being Immortal. As if we could be 
happy too ſoon ! Pray what is there in this 
World to make us fond of? None yet were 
ever fully pleaſed with it. If the Publick 
Intereſt was generally purſued, and Men 
did their beſt to maſte each other happy, it 
would not do. Our Ideas of SatisfaQtion 
can meet with: nothing, to anſwer them. 
And as long as Fancy out-ſhines Nature, 
and Thoughts are too big for Things, we 
ſhall always be craving, I could draw up 
a Scheme of Happineſs, if I could have it as 
ealily, that ſhould Mortife the moſt fortu- 
nate Ambition ; kill Alexander with Envy, 
and make Ceſar pine away at his own Lit- 
tleneſs. And do we imagine God would 
make an Appetite without an Object ? 
Muſt we be always wiſhing for Impoſlibili- 
ties, and languiſh after an everlaſting No- 
thing? No, Phileous, the Being of Happi- 
neſs 1s more than a Dream.” There are En- 
tertainments which will carry up to Deſire, 
and fill up all the Vacancies ot the Mind, 
But theſe Things are not to be met with 
here. One would think we ſhould be glad 
to go upon a farther Diſcovery ; and that 
Curioſity ſhould almoſt carry us into the 
other World, Happineſs 15 ſure well 
worth our Enquiry. Who would not try 
the moſt unknown Paths in ſearch of ſo no- 
ble an Objet? Who would not look into - 
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the Regions of Nature ; travel over the 
Sky, and make the Tour of the Univerſe? 
And canwethen be ſorry to ſee our Voyage 
fixt, and ſtart back when we are juſt Em- 
barking ? This is to bgpver-fond of our Na- 
tive Country, and to hang about Lite a lit- 
tle too meanly. 

Phil. T thank you. I perceive my Ap« 
prehenſions were unreaſonable. Age has 
no ſuch formidable AſpeQt, as I ſuppoſed; 
I am now convinced, that if the other parts 
of Life have been well managed, this wall 
prove tolerable enough. 


4> 
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PLEASURE. 


"FS Pleaſare, preciſely conſider'd, is 
an Advantage, muſt be granted by 
the moſt ſevere Philoſophy : *Tis the prin- 
cipal Intendment of Nature, and the ſole 
Object of Inclination. Every thing Good, 
is ſo far deſirable. And why 1s it {0? Be- 
cauſe it affords a SatisfaQtion to him that 
has it. The only reaſon why Being , is 
better than Not Being ; is becauſe of the 
agreeable Perceptions we have in the firſt, 
which are impoſſible in the later. Withe 
out Pleaſure either in Hand, or in Remain- 
der , Life is no Bleſſing, nor Exiſtence 
worth the owning - Were I ſure never to 
be pleaſed, my next Buſineſs ſhould be to 
unwiſh my ſelf, and pray for Annihilation, 
For if I have nothing which delights me 
in my Beizg, the very Senſe of it mult be 
onus, fo and then I had better be 
without it, He that can prove himſelf 
Something, by no other Argument than 
Pain, will be glad to be rid of the Concluſi- 
on. For to ſuppoſe that Miſery is pretera- 
ble to Nos Being, is, I believe, the wild- 
| & Ut elt 
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eft Thought that ever entred the Imagi» 
nation. A very ſhort Fit of Torture, and' 

' Deſpair, would convince the moſt Obſti- 
nate : Now though there are Degrees of 
Happineſs or Miſery, there is no Midale 
between them. A Man muſt feel one or 
the other. That which ſome Philoſophers 
call Indolence, is properly a State of Pleg- 
fare, For though the SatisfaQtion may be 
ſomewhat Drowſy, yet, like the firſt Ap- 
proaches of Sleep, it ſtrikes ſmooth and 
gently upon the Senſe. To return ; *tis 
Pledſure , which is the laſt and fartheſt 
Meaning of every reaſonable Action. *Tis 
upon this Score that the Husband-man Ta- 
bours, and the Soldier Fights, and all the 
Hazards and Difficulties of Life are under- 
gone. Wealth and Honour, and Power, 
. as Topping as they ſeem, are hut Miniſte- 
rial to Satzsfattion, They are ſuppoſed to 
furniſh a Man's Perſon, and fix Mam in a 
Place of Advantage. "They feed his Ap- 
tites, and execute his Will, and make 
um valuable in his own Opinion, and in 
that of his Neighbours. Theſe Services 
they promiſe at leaſt, which makes them 
ſo earneſtly defired : *Tis Pleaſure which 
reconciles us to Pazy. Who would fub- 
mit to the Nauſeouſneſs of Medicine, or 
the Torture of the Surgeon ; were it not for 
the SatisfaCtion of receiving our Ly 
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and our Health ? Pleaſure is purſued where 
it ſeems moſt renounced, and aimed at even 
in Selt-denial. All voluntary Poverty , 
all the Diſcipline of Penance , and the 
Mortifications of Religion, are undertaken 
upon this View. A good Man 1s content- 
ed with hard Uſage at preſent, that he 
may take his Pleaſzre in the other World, 
In ſhort, 'To diſpute the Goodneſs of Plea- 
ſure, is to deny Experiment, and contra- 
dict Sexſation, which is the higheſt Evi- 
fence. 

But there needs no more to be ſaid in re- 
commendation of Pleaſure, The greateſt 
danger is, leaſt we {hould value it toomuch, 
'Fhe Seaſon, the*Objef?, and the Proportion, 
are all Circumſtances of Importance : A 
failure in any of them ſpoils the Entertain- 
ment. He that buys his Satisfation at the 
Expence of Dury and Diſcretion, jis ſure to 
over-purchaſe. When Virtue 1s ſacrificed 
to Appetite, Repentance mult follow, and 
that is an uneaſy Paſſion. All unwarrant- 
able Delights have an ill Farewel, and de- 
ſtroy thoſe that are greater,” The main 
Reaſon why we have Reſiraints clap'd up- 
on us, is becauſe an unbounded Liberty 
would undo us. If we examine Religion, 
we ſhall find few AQtions forbidden, bur 
ſuch as are naturally prejudicial to Health, 
to Reaſon, or Society. 'The Heathen 
| Ng Pl 
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Philoſophers, excepting ſome few of the 


Cyrenaicks, and Epicureans, were all + 


agreed in the folly of forbidden Pleaſure, 
They thought the very Queſtion fcandas 
lous; and that it was in effect to diſpute, 
whether *twere better to be a Man, or a 
Beaſt, 

The general Diviſion of Pleaſure, is into 
that of the Mind, and the other of the Bo- 
dy. The former is the more valuable up- 
on ſeveral Accounts. I ſhall mention ſome 
ot them. 

1/7, The Cauſes of theſe SatisfaCtions 
are more-reputable than the other. Corpo- 
real Pleaſures are comparatively Tgnoble. 
They ſeem founded in Want and Imper- 
fection. There muſt be ſomething of Un- 
calineſs to introduce them, and make them 
welcom. When the Pain of Hunger is 
once over, Eating is but a heavy Entertain- 
ment. The Senſes are ſome of them ſo 
mean that they ſcarce reliſh any thing, but 
what they Beg for. But Rational Delights 
have a better Original. They ſpring trom 
noble Speculations, or generous Attions; 
trom Enlargements of Knowledge, or In- 
ſtances of Virtue; from ſomething which 
argues Worth , and Greatneſs, - and Im- 
provement. 

2ly, The Satisfactions of the Mind are 
more at command. A Man may tlunk of 
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of a handfom Performance, or a Notion, 
which pleaſes him at his leiſure, This Enter- 
tainment is ready with little Warning or 
Expence. A {ſhort RecolleCtion brings 
it upon the Stage, brightens the Idea, and 


makes it {hine as much as when *twas firſt 


ſtamp'd upon the Memory. Thoughts, 
take up no Room. When they are righr, 
they afford a portable Pleaſure. One may 
Travel with it without any trouble, or In- 
cumbrance. The Caſe with the Body is 
much otherwiſe. Here the SatisfaCtion is 
more confin'd to Circumſtance of Place, 
and moves in a narrower Compaſs. We 
cannot have a pleaſant Taſte or Smell, un- . 
leſs the Osjec# and the Sexſe, are near toge- 
ther. A little Diſtance makes the Delight 
withdraw, .and yaniſh like a Phantoim. 
'There 1s no Perfuming of the Memory, or 
Regaling the Palate with the Fancy. ?Tis 
true, we have ſome faint confuſed Notices 
of theſcabſent Delights, but then *tis Ima- 
gination, and not: Senſe, which giveth it. 
1 grant the Eye and Ear command farther, 
but ſtill theſe have their Limits. And be- 
lides, they can only reach an Object Pre- 
ſext, but not make it ſo. Whereas the 
Mind, by a fort of natural Magick, raiſes 
the Ghoſt of a departed Pleaſure, and makes 
it appear without any dependence upon 
ppace, or Time, Now the almoſt Omni- 
v, ; preſence 
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preſence of an Advantage, is a Circum- 
ſtance of Value ; it gives opportunity for 
Uſe and Repetition, and makes it ſo much 
the more one's own. 

34ly. IntelleCtual Delights are of a nobler 
kind than the other. "They belong to Be. 
ings of the higheſt Order. They are the 
Inclination of Heaven, and the Entertain- 
ments of the Deity. Now God knows the 
choiceſt Ingredients of Happineſs ; He can 
command them without Difficulty, and 
compound them to Advantage. Omnipo- 
tence and Wiſdom, will certainly furniſh 
out the richeſt Materials for its own Con- 
tentment. Tis natural for every Bezng to 
graſp at Perfection, and togive it ſelf all the 
Satisfattions within Thought and Power. 
Since therefore Contemplation is the De- 
light of the Derry, we may be aſſured the 
- ni and Exaltation of Bliſs, lies in the 
Operation of the Mind. 

To go- no higher than the Standard of 
Humanity. Methinks the Satisfattions of 


the Mind are of a brighter Complexion, 


and appear with a diſtinguiſhing Greatneſs. 
There is a nothing of Hurry and Miſtineſs 
in them. 'The Perceptions are all clear, and 
ſtay for Peruſal and Admiration. The 
Scene is dreſs'd up like a Triumph,the Fan- 
Cy is Illuminated , and the Show marches on 
with Dignity andState. If the Senſes have 

any 
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any Advantage, it lies in the Strength of 
the Impreffion. But this point may be 
fairly diſputed, When the Mind is well 
_ and grown up to the Pleaſures 
of Reaſon, they are ſtrangely afteQting. The 
Luxury of Thought, ſeems no lels than that 


* of the Palate : The Diſcovery of a great 


Invention, may be as moving as Epicuriſm, 
The Entertainments of Plato were as high- 
ſeaſon'd, as thoſe of Apicims, And Archie 
medes, by his Behaviour, ſeems to have 
paſſed his time as pleaſantly, as Sardanapa- 
lus. The Charms of Authority, made Cato 
aver, that Old Age was none of the moſt 
undiverting Periods of Life, And 1n all 
likelihood the ViQtory at Pharſalia,. tranſ- 
ported Ceſar beyond all the Delights of 
the Roman Court. 

The Senſes ſeem not to be built ſtrong 
enough for any great Force of Pleaſare. A 
ſudden Exceſs of Joy has ſometimes prov'd 
Mortal. ?Tis asdangerous as Gun-powder, 
charge too high, and you ſplit the Barrel, 
It flaſhes too hard upon the tender Organ, 
and ſtupifies more than pleaſes. To look 
upon the Sun ſtrikes us blind. Fhus a 
po_ Appearance from the other World, 

as often over-ſet the beſt Men. Nature 
ſunk under the Correſpondence, and was 
too weak to bear the Luſtre of the Objeft. 


The 
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The Body was not made to be Maſter in 
this Aﬀair. This may appear from Self 
denial, which has a mixture of ſomething 
agreeable. *Tis a Pleaſure to refuſe one. 
To arreſt an importunate a—_ tO {i- 
lence the Clamour of a Paſſion; and repel 
an Aſſault upon our Virtue, 1s a noble In- 
{tance of Force, a handſom proof of Tem- 

r and Diſcretion, A brave Mind muſt 

e entertain'd by ſurveying its Conqueſts, 
and being conſcious of 1ts Soveraignty, 
And thus by frequent Reſiſtance, and ge- 
nerous Thinking, the Forbearance grows 
an Equivalent to Fruition. And that which 
at firit was almoſt too. big tor Oppoſition, 
is at laſt too little for Notice. Theſe Sa- 
tisfaQtions of Reſtraint, are a fair proof of 
the DiſtinQtion of Soul! and Body. And that 
we are made up of ſomething greater than 
Matter and Motion, For that Atomes 
ſhould Diſcipline themſelves at this rate, 
check their own agreeable Progreſs, and 
_ clap one another under Hatches; is very 
unconceiveable. Atomes don't uſe to be 
ſo croſs as this comes to. Pleaſure, of what 
kind ſoever, is nothing but an Agreement 
between the Object and the Faculty, This 
Deſcription well applied, will give us the 
true Height of our Ghes: and tell us what 
tize weare of, If little Things will pleaſe 
1s, We may conclude we are none of the 
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biggeſt People. Childrenare as well known 
by their Diverſions, as their Stature. Thoſe 
Satisfaftions which require Capacity and 
Underſtanding to reliſhthem, which either 
_—_— Improvement, or promote it, are 
bf the better ſort. On the other ſide : To 
be pleaſed with Gawdineſs in Habit, with 
_ and falſe Ornament in Diſcourſe, 
with antick Motions and Poſtures, is a fi 

that the Inclinations are trifling, and the 
Judgment vulgar and unpoliſh'd. There 
ſhould be ſomewhat of Greatneſs and Pro- 
_ and Curioſity in Things, to juſtt- 

e our Appetite. To be gain'd by every 
little pretending Entertainment, does but 
ſhew our Meanneſs. 

- *Tis ſomewhat ſurpriſing to obſerve 
how eaſily we are ſometimes engag'd, and 
one would think, when we were leaſt in 
Humour, For the purpoſe. Here's a Man 
that has lately buried his only Son, and is 
embarraſs'd with Debts and Diſputes in his 
Fortune: How comes it about that he is 
ſo airy and unconcern'd on the ſudden ? 
No longer ago than this Morning, he was 
extreamly ſenſible of his Misfortune ; what 
has made him forget it in fo ſhort atime? 
Why nothing, but he is juſt chop'd in with 
a Pack of Dogs, who are Hunting down a 
Hare, and all Opening upon the View, The 
Man needs no more to change his Relons 
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This Noſe has drown'd all his Grief : He | 


is Cured and made Happy Extempore, And 
if it would laſt, *rwas ſomething, But alas, 
*tis quickly over. *Tis' a Happineſs with- 
out a Fond: -*Tis no more than a little 
mantling of the Spirits upon ſtirring: A- 
Childiſh Exultation at the Harmony of a 
Rattle, Tt proceeds not from any thing 
rich or ſolid in Nature : *Tis meer Levity 
_ of Mind, which ſnatches him a little from 

his Miſery. The Cauſe of the Intermiſſion ig 


' - uncreditable. The Entertainment is not big 


enough for the Occaſion. ?*Tis true, the 
trouble is remov'd, and fo far the Point is 
gain'd. But when the SatisfaCtion is ſo Fan« 
taſtick and Feaveriſh, that the Cure it ſelf 
is an il} Symptom, and almoſt worſe than 


the Diſeaſe. Upon the whole, Ithink, we 


ought to be concern'd, that ſuch Trifles 
can provoke our Appetite. And that we 
may be toſs'd from one State to another, 
by ſo weak a Motion, The truth is, as we 
manage the Matter, our Diverſions are 
oftentimies more uncreditable than our 
Troubles. However, ſince Health is kept 
up, and- Melancholy diſcharg'd by theſe 
Amuſements, they may be tolerable enough 
within a Rule. But to purſue them with 
Application, to make them our Profefſion, 
and boaſt of our Skill in theſe little Myfte- 


ries, is the way to be uſcleſs and ridiculous 
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The Being of Pleaſure, as things ſtand at 
preſent, is very Precarious, Nottomenti- 
on any other Inconvenience, it lies terribly 
expoſed, to the Incurſions of Pain. And 
when theſe two Parties happen to meer, 
the Enemy always gets the better. Pain 
isa ſtrange domineering Perception. It for- 
ces us into an Acknowledgment of its Supe- 
riority : It keeps off SatisfaCtions when we 
have them not, and deſtroys them when 
we have them. The Prick of a Pin, is 
enough to make an Empire infipid for the 
time, The Ezd of Pleaſure is to ſupport the 
Offices of Life; to relieve the fatigues of 
Buſineſs; 'To reward a Regular Action, 
and encourage the Continuance. None 
are allow'd rhis Privilege, but fuch as keep 
within the Order of Nature. *Tis true, it 
becomes the Greatneſs of the Deity,towork 
by the moſt comprehenſive, unvariable 
Methods; and therefore Satisfaction is ty- 
ed to certain general Laws, which it is in_ 
the hberty of Man- to abuſe. And when 
this happens, the Force of the firſt Decree 
15 not ſuſpended, God does not think fit 
to alter the Courſe of Nature, and break 
through a Chaia of Cauſes, to puniſh eve- 
ry Miſmanagement. 'The Sexſes turn up- 
on Capacity and Proportion, not upon Ju- 
ſtice and Property. - For inſtance, He that 
ſteals a Dinner may taſte it as well, as it 

it 
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it had been his wn. If things were other- 
wiſe, Virtue would have no Tryal. But 
let every one take heed, not to make bold 


with the Divine Eſtabliſhment, nor Riot 


in/the Laberalities of Providence. All Ex- * 
ceſſes and Miſapplications are Uſurpations 
of Pleaſure, muſt expett an after Re- }F 
ckoning. A Man will be fure to pay tor, 

them in Repentance, orſomethung worſe, 


